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Sir  William  Fettes  Douglas,  LL.D.,  P.RS.A. 

Professor  Norman  >Llcpherson,  LL.D.,  Sheriff  of  Dumfries,  &c. 

Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Stair,  K.T.,  LL.D. 

Sir  J.  Noel-Paton,  ^      R^esenting  the  Board 

Kt.,LLD.,R.S.A.,        ^  .^rZtees. 
Francis  Abbott,       ; 
Robert  Herdman,  R.S.A. 
Professor  Duns,  D.D. 

Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
David  Christison,  M.D. 
Sir  H.  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Professor  D.  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Thomas  Graves  Law. 

StcrtlHrits. 

John  Ritchie  Findlay. 

R.  W.  Cochran-Patrick,  LL.D. 

Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Secretary, 

William  Forbes,  \      a      a    •    x    tp     • 

r«  ^  -r-r  -n.      I      SecTetattes  foT  FoTeion 

Thomas  Dickson,  LL.F^      ^ 
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H.M.  Register  House, 
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Crtasnrer. 
QiLBERT  GouDiB,  39  Northumberland  Street 

CnrHtors  of  t^e  glttsumt. 
Robert  Cabfrae. 
John  J.  Reid,  B.A. 

Curator  of  Aoitts. 
George  Sih. 

yibrnrian. 
John  Taylor  Brown. 


THE  RHIND  LECTURESHIP. 

(ImtittUed  1874,  in  terms  of  a  Bequest  for  its  endowment  by  the  late 
Alexander  Henry  Rhind  of  fibster,  Hon,  Mern,  S.A.  Scot.) 

SESSION  1886-87. 

Rhind  Lecturer  in  ARCHiBOLOGY — ^Alexander  S.  Murray,  LL.D.,  Keeper 

of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  British  Museum,  London. 
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LAWS 

OF  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

INSTITUTED  NOVEMBER  1780. 
{Revised  and  adopted  December  1,  1873.) 


The  purpose  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  promotion  of  Archjjologt, 
especially  as  connected  with  the  Antiquities  and  Historical  Literature 
OP  Scotland. 

I.  Members. 

1.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Ordinary  and  Honorary  Fellows,  and 
of  Corresponding  and  Lady  Associates. 

2.  The  number  of  the  Ordinary  Fellows  shall  be  unlimited. 

3.  Candidates  for  admission  as  Ordinary  Fellows  must  sign  the  Form 
of  Application  prescribed  by  the  Council,  and  must  be  recommended  by 
one  Ordinary  Fellow  and  two  Members  of  the  Council 

4.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  the  names  of  the  Candidates  and  of  their 
Proposers  to  be  inserted  in  the  billet  calling  the  Meeting  at  which  they 
are  to  be  balloted  for.  The  Ballot  may  be  taken  for  all  the  Candidates 
named  in  the  billet  at  once ;  but  if  three  or  more  black  balls  appear,  the 
Chairman  shall  cause  the  Candidates  to  be  balloted  for  singly.  No  Can- 
didate shall  be  admitted  unless  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  Fellows 
present. 

5.  The  number  of  Honorary  Fellows  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  ;  and 
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XVI  LAWS  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 

shall  consist  of  men  eminent  in  Arcbeeological  Science  or  Historical 
Literature,  and  they  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  fees  of  admission  or 
annual  contributions. 

6.  All  recommendations  of  Honorary  Fellows  must  be  made  through 
the  Council ;  and  they  shall  be  balloted  for  in  the  same  way  as  Ordinary 
Fellows. 

7.  Corresponding  Associates  must  be  recommended  and  balloted  for  in 
the  same  way  as  Ordinary  Fellows,  and  they  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
fees  of  admission  or  annual  contributions. 

8.  The  number  of  Lady  Associates  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five. 
They  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
fees  of  admission  or  annual  contributions. 

9.  Before  the  name  of  any  person  can  be  recorded  as  an  Ordinary 
Fellow,  he  shall  pay  Two  Guineas  of  entrance  fees  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  and  One  Guinea  for  the  current  year's  subscription.  Or  he  may 
compound  for  all  future  contributions,  including  entrance  fees,  by  the 
payment  of  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  time  of  his  admission ;  or  of  Fifteen 
Guineas  after  having  paid  five  annual  contributions;  or  of  Ten  Guineas 
after  having  paid  ten  annual  contributions. 

10.  If  any  Ordinary  Fellow  who  has  not  compounded  shall  fail  to  pay 
his  annual  contribution  of  One  Guinea  for  three  successive  years,  due 
application  having  been  made  for  payment,  the  Treasurer  shall  report  the 
same  to  the  Council,  by  whose  authority  the  name  of  the  defaulter  may 
be  erased  from  the  list  of  Fellows. 

11.  Every  Fellow  not  being  in  arrears  of  his  annual  subscription  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  printed  Proceedings  of  the  Society  from  the 
date  of  his  election,  together  with  such  special  issues  of  Chartularies,  or 
other  occasional  volumes,  as  may  be  provided  for  gratuitous  distribution 
from  time  to  time  under  authority  of  the  Council  Associates  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  Society's  publications  at  the  rates  fixed 
by  the  Council  for  supplying  back  numbers  to  the  Fellows. 

12.  None  but  Ordinary  Fellows  shall  hold  any  office  or  vote  in  the 
business  of  the  Society. 
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Offiob-Bbarers  and  Council. 


1.  The  Office- Bearers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  who 
continues  in  office  for  three  years ;  three  Vice-Presidents,  two  Secretaries 
for  general  purposes,  and  two  Secretaries  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  a 
Treasurer,  two  Curators  of  the  Museum,  a  Curator  of  Coins,  and  a 
Librarian,  who  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  all  of  whom  may  be  re- 
elected at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  except  the  first  Vice-President, 
who  shall  go  out  by  rotation,  and  shall  not  be  again  eligible  till  he  has 
been  one  year  out  of  office. 

2.  The  Council  shall  consmt  of  the  Office-Bearers  and  seven  Ordinary 
Fellows,  besides  two  annually  nominated  from  the  Board  of  Manufactures. 
Of  these  seven,  two  shall  retire  annually  by  rotation,  and  shall  not  be 
again  eligible  till  they  have  been  one  year  out  of  office.  Any  two  Office- 
Bearers  and  three  of  the  Ordinary  Council  shall  be  a  quorum. 

3.  The  Council  shall  have  the  direction  of  the  affairs  and  the  custody 
of  the  effects  of  the  Society ;  and  shall  report  to  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  the  state  of  the  Society's  funds,  and  other  matters  which  may 
have  come  before  them  during  the  preceding  year. 

4.  The  Council  may  appoint  committees  or  individuals  to  take  charge 
of  [)articular  departments  of  the  Society's  business. 

5.  The  Office-Bearers  shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  General  Meeting. 

6.  The  Secretaries  for  general  purposes  shall  record  all  the  proceedings 
of  meetings,  whether  of  the  Society  or  Council ;  and  conduct  such  corre- 
spondence as  may  be  authorised  by  the  Society  or  Council,  except  the 
Foreign  Correspondence,  which  is  to  be  carried  on,  under  the  same 
authority,  by  the  Secretaries  appointed  for  that  particular  purpose. 

7.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  disburse  all  moneys  due  to  or  by  the 
Society,  and  shall  lay  a  state  of  the  funds  before  the  Council  previous  to 
the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

8.  The  duty  of  the  Curators  of  the  Museum  shall  be  to  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  it  and  the  Society's  Collections. 

9.  The  Council  shall  meet  during  the  session  as  often  as  is  requisite 
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for  the  due  despatch  of  business ;  and  the  Secretaries  shall  have  power  to 
call  Meetings  of  the  Council  as  often  as  they  see  cause. 

III.  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

1.  One  General  Meeting  shall  take  place  every  year  on  St  Andrew's 
day,  the  30th  of  November,  or  on  the  following  day  if  the  30  th  be  a 
Sunday. 

2.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  call  Extraordinary  General 
Meetings  when  they  see  cause. 

3.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month  from  December  to  April  inclusive 
(excepting  the  fourth  Monday  of  December),  alternately  at  Eight  p.m. 
and  Four  p.m.  The  Council  may  give  notice  of  a  proposal  to  change 
the  hour  and  day  of  meeting  if  they  see  cause. 

IV.  Bye-Laws. 

1.  All  Bye-Laws  formerly  made  are  hereby  repealed. 

2.  Every  proposal  for  altering  the  Laws  as  already  established  must  be 
made  through  the  Council ;  and  if  agreed  to  by  the  Council,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  intimation  thereof  to  be  made  to  all  the  Fellows  at  least  three 
months  before  the  General  Meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  determined  on. 
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LIST  OF  THE  FELLOWS 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 


NOVEMBER  30,   1887. 


PATRON. 
HER   MAJESTY   QUEEN   VICTORIA. 


1853.*Abbott,  Francis,  25  Moray  Place. 
1879.  Abbrcbombt,  Hod.  John,  21  Chapel 

Street,  Belgrave  Square,  London. 
18o3.*Aberdbin,     Feancis,    of   Keithock 

Keithock  House,  Brechin. 
1858.  ♦Adam,    Robert,     City    Accountant, 

Council  Chambers. 
1881.  AONEW,   R    Vans,    of  Bambarroch, 

Kirkinner,  Wigtownshire. 
1884.  AoNEW,  Stair,  C.B.,  M.A.,  22  Buck 

ingham  Terrace. 
1887.  Airman,  Andrew,  Banker,  27  Buck 

ingham  Terrace. 

1877.  AiNSLiB,    David,    Costerton    House, 

Blackshiels. 
1884.  AiTKBN,   George    Shaw,    Architect, 
May   Villa,    Lucien   Road,   Tooting 
Common,  S.W. 

1878.  AiTKBN,     Thomas,     M.D.,    District 

Asylum,  Inverness. 
1886.  Alexander,  W.  Lindsay,  23  Rosary 
Gardens,  S.  Kensington,  London. 

1879.  Allen  J.  Romillt,  C.E.,  11  Bentinck 

Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London. 


1864.  ♦Anderson,  Archibald,  Advocate,  44 

Connaught  Square,  London. 
1865. ♦Anderson,     Arthur,    C.B.,    M.D., 
Sunnybrae,  Pitlochry. 

1884.  Anderson,   Charles   M.,  Woodland 

Villa,  Heaton  Moor,  Stockport. 
1887.  Anderson,  James,  Westside,  Brechin. 
1882.  Anderson,  John,   M.D.,   LL.D.,   71 

Harrington  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

1885.  Anderson,  P.  J.,  M.A,  LL.B.,  2  East 

Craibstone  Street,  Aberdeen. 
1871.  Anderson,  Robert  Rowand,  LL.D., 
Architect  19  St  Andrew  Square. 

1865.  ♦Anderson,  Thomas  S.,  Lingarth,  New- 

burgh,  Fife. 

1882.  Annandale,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  of 
Edinburgh,  34  Charlotte  Square. 

1863.^Appleton,  John  Reed,  Western  Hill, 
Durham. 

1850.  ♦Argyll,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of, 
K.T.,D.C.L. 

1885.  Armitaqb,  Alexander  Boase,  Ac- 
countant, 14  Dick  Place. 


An  asterisk  (*)  denotes  Members  who  have  compounded  for  their  Annual  Contributions. 
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1878.  Armstrong,  Robert  Bbuoe,  22  Atholl 
Oescent 

1886. •Atkinson,  W.  A.,  Knockfarrie,  Pit- 
lochry. 

1861.»Baikib,  Robert,  M.D.,  of  Tankeraess, 

55  Melyille  Street 
1877.  Bailet,  J.  Lambert,  Solicitor,  Ard- 

rossan. 
1868.  ♦Bain,    Joseph,    2  Landridge    Road, 

London. 
18S3.  Balfour,  Charles  Barrington,  of 

Newton   Don   and   Balgonie,    Scots 

Oaards,  21  Hans  Place,  London. 
1885.  Balfour,     Major    Francis,    Femie 

Castle,  Cupar-Fife. 
1873.  Balfour,  John,  of  Balbimie,Markincli, 

Fife. 
1 863.  •Balfour-Mklville,  John  M.,  of  Ben- 

nochyand  Strathkinnes,  W.S.,  Mount 

Melville,  St  Andrews. 
i876.  Ballantike,  Alexander,  42  Oeorge 

Street 
1877.*Bannerman,  Rev.  D.  Douglas,  M.A., 

Free  St  Leonard's  Manse,  Perth. 
1877.*Bannerman,    H.  Campbell,    M.A., 

LL.D,    M.P.,    6   Grosvenor    Place, 

London. 
1865.*Barnwell,    Rev.    Edward    Lowry, 

M.A.,  Melksham,  Wilts. 
1880.  Barron,  James,  Editor  of  Inverness 

C<mrier,  Inverness. 

1883.  Baxter,  James   Currie,  S.S.C.,    46 

Heriot  Row. 

1884.  Beaton,  Angus  J.,  C.E.,  Engineer's 

Office,  L.  and  N.-W.  RaUway,  Bangor, 

North  Wales. 
1877.  Beaumont,  Charles  G.  ,  M.  B.  ,  Shirley, 

Southampton. 
1863.*Beck,  Rev.  James,  A.M.,  Bildeston 

Rectory,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 
1872.  Beer,  John  T.,  Threapland  House, 

Fulneck,  Leeds. 
1877.  Bbgg,  Robert  Burns,  Solicitor,  Kin- 
ross. 
1875.  Beith,  Donald,  W.&,  15  Grosvenor 

Crescent 
1877.  Bell,    Robert    Craigie,    W.S.,    4 

Buckingham  Terrace. 


887.  Bell,    Rev.    Walter,    8    Rosebery 
Ci'escent. 

877.  Bell,  William,    of  Gribdae,    Kirk- 
cudbright. 
^  Berry,  David,  M.B.,  CM.,  117  Gold- 
hawk  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  Lon- 
don, W. 

884.  Bbtt,  James,  20  St  Bernard's  Crescent. 

886.  Beveridge,  Henry,  Pitreavie  House, 
Dunfermline. 

873.*BEyERiDGE,  James   A.,    9    Belgrave 

Crescent 

877.  Bilton,  Lewis,  W.S.,  21  Hill  Street. 
880.  Black,  Jambs  T.,  Gogar  Park,  Cor- 

storphine. 
882.  Black,  Wiluam  George,    1    Alfred 

Terrace,  Billhead,  Glasgow. 
847.*Blackib,  Walter  G.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

17  Stanhope  Street,  Glasgow. 

882.  Blackwood,  Jambs,  GiUsbum,    Kil- 
marnock. 

885.  Blaikie,  Walter  Bigqar,  22  Heriot 
Row. 

879.  Blanc,  Hippolyte  J.,  Architect,  73 
George  Street 

\,  Blyth,  R.  Henry,  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Moffat 

887.  Bogie,  Alex.,  Banker,  48  Lauder  Road. 
885.  BOMPAS,  Charles  S.  M.,  121  West- 
bourne  Terrace,  London. 

880.»BONAR,    HoRATius,    W.S.,     15    Hill 
Street. 

876.  BoNNAR,  Thomas,  127  George  Street. 

880.  Borland,  John,  Etruria  Bank,  Kil- 
marnock. 

873.*BoYD,     William,    M.A.,     Solicitor, 

Peterhead. 
884.  BoYNTON,   Thomas,  Norman   House, 

Bridlington  Quay,  Hull. 

883.  Brand,  David,  Sheriff  of  Ayrshire,  9 

Albany  St. 
884.*Breadalbane,   The   Most   Hon.   the 

Marquess  of,  Taymouth  Castle. 
857.*Brodie,   Thomas  Dawson,  W.S.,  9 

AinsUe  Place. 
r.  Brook,   Alex.    J.    S.,    5   Lauriston 

Park. 

877.  Broun,  Archibald,  Principal  Clerk  of 
Session,  12  Oxford  Terrace. 
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878.  Bboun-Morison,  John  BBOUN,of  Fin- 

derlie,  The  Old  House,  Harrow-on- 

Hia 
849.*Brown,    a.    J.    Dbniston,    Balloch 

Castle,  Dombarton. 
885.  Brown,  Rev.  Geobge,  Bendochy  Manse, 

Ck)upar- Angus. 
884.  Brown,  G.  Baldwin,  M.A.,  Professor 

of  Fine  Art,  University  of  Edinburgh, 

3  Qrosvenor  Street 
871.  Brown,    John    Taylor,    Gibraltar 

House,  St  Leonards, — Librarian. 
882.  Brown,    Robert,  Underwood   Park, 

Paisley. 

884.  Browne,   Rev.   G.    F.,  B.D.,  Disney 

Professor  of  Archffiology,  Cambridge. 
882.  Browne,      George       Washington, 
Architect,  5  Queen  Street. 

885.  Bruce,  Charles,  J. P.,  Mount  Hooly 

House,  Wick. 
863.*Bruce,    Henry,  of   Ederiine,    Ford, 

Lochgilphead. 
882.  Bruce,  James,  W.S.,  23  St  Bernard's 

Crescent. 
880.  Bruce,  Rev.   William,   BD.,   Duni- 

marle,  Culross. 
880.  Bryden,    Rodert,   Waltham   Lodge, 

Murrayfield. 
885.*BccHANAN,  Thomas  Ryburn,  M.A., 

M.P.,  10  Moray  Place. 
882.  Buist,  John  B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on 

Pathology,  1  Clifton  Terrace. 
882.  Burnet,  John  Jambs,  Architect,  167 

St  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 
863.  •Burnett,  George,  LL.D.,  Advocate, 

Lyon  King-of-Arms,  21  Walker  Street 
887.  Burns,  Rev.  Thomas,  13  Cumin  Place. 
867.*BUTB,     The    Most    Honourable    the 

Marquis  of,  K.T.,  LL.D. 

880.  Caldwell,  James,  Craigielea  Place, 

Paisley. 
887.  Cameron,  J.  A.,  M.D.,  Firhall,  Nairn. 
885.  Campbell,   The  Lord  Coun,  Argyll 

Lodge,  Kensington,  London. 
dm.  Campbell,  C.  MIvkr,    M.D.,  Perth 

District  Asylum,  Murthly. 
5.  Campbell,     Donald,    M.D.,    Craig- 

rannoch,  Ballachulish. 


1886.  Campbell,  Sir  Duncan  Alexander 
DuNDAS,  Bart.,  of  Barcaldine  and 
Glenure. 

1865.  ♦Campbell,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  The 
Manse,  Balmerino,  Fifeshire. 

1884.  Campbell,  James,  Constitutional  Club, 

Regent  Street,  London,  S.W. 

1877.  •Campbell,    Jambs,    of    Tillichewan, 

Alexandria,  Dumbartonshire. 
1874. ♦Campbell,  Jambs  A.,  LL.D.,  M.P., 

of  Stracathro,  Brechin. 
1850. ♦Campbell,  Rev.  John  A.  L.,  Helpston, 

Northamptonshire. 

1882.  Campbell,    Patrick   W.,   W.S.,    49 
MelviUe  Street 

1884. ♦Campbell,  Richard  Vary,  Advocate, 
37  Moray  Place. 

1883.  Campbell,  Walter  J.  Douglas,  of 

Innls  Chonain,  Loch  Awe. 

1878.  Campbell,    Wiluam,     MD.,    Dep. 

Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  Bom- 
bay Army,  2  Manor  Road,  Folke- 
stone. 

1862.^Carfrab,  Robert,  77  Geoiige  Street, 
— Owraior  of  Museum, 

1867.*Carlylb,  Thomas  J.,  Templehill, 
Ecclefechan. 

1869.^Carmichael,  Sir  W.  Gibson,  Bart., 
of  Castlecraig,  Dolphinton. 

1871.  Cartwright,  Thomas  Leslie  Mel- 
ville, Melville  House,  Ladybank, 
Fife. 

1874.  ♦Chalmers,  David,  Redhall,  Slat«ford. 

1865. ♦Chalmers,  James,  Westbum,  Aber- 
deen. 

1869.  Chalmers,  Patrick  Henderson,  Ad- 
vocate, 13  Union  Terrace,  Aberdeen. 

1885.  Chambers,    Robert,    Publisher,    10 

Claremont  Crescent. 
1876.  Chisholm,  Jambs,  15  Claremont  Cres. 

1881.  Christie,     John,    of     Cowden,    19 

Buckingham  Terrace. 

1882.  Christison,David,  M.  D.,  40  Moray  PI. 
1882.  Clark,  David  Bennett,  15  Douglas 

(/Yescent. 
1885.  Clark,  George  Bennett,  W.S.,  15 

Douglas  Crescent. 
1871.  Clark,  Sir  John  Forbes,  Bart,  of 

Tillypronie,  Aberdeenshire. 
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1867. 'Clark,  Robert,  42  Hanover  Street. 
1874.  Clarkb, William Brucb,M. A., M.B., 

46  Harley  St,  Cavendish  Sq.,  London. 
1887.  Clark-Kbjtnbdt,  A.  W.  M.,  of  Knock- 

gray,  Carephaim,  Galloway. 

1879.  Ci^land,  John,  M.D.,  Professor  of 

Anatomy,  University  of  Glasgow. 

1880.  Clouston,   Thomas   S.,   M.D.,  Tip- 

periinn  House,  Momingside  Place. 
1887.  COATBS,  John  Wiluam,   4   Herbert 

Road,  Stockwell,  London. 
1870.*Coohill,  J.  G.   Sinclair,  M.D.,  St 

Catherine's  House,  Ventuor,  Isle  of 

Wight 
1879.  CoLBBROOKB,     Sir    Edward,    Bart, 

Abington,  Lanarkshire. 
1885.  CoNNAL,   Wiluam,    yr.,   27   Grange 

Road,  Middlesbro'-on-Tees. 
18e2.«C00K,  John,  W.a,  11  Great  King  St 

1884.  CooKB,    Rev.    Edward   Albxander, 

RA.,  The  Vicarage,  Newmarket-on- 
Fergus,  County  Clare,  Ireland. 

1885.  Cooper,   John,   Burgh  Engineer,  25 

Warrender  Park  Terrace. 
1867.*Copland,  James,  Assistant  Curator, 

Historical       Department,      General 

Register  House. 
1851.*Coulthart,  John  Ross,  of  Coulthart 

and  Collyn,  Greenlaw  Park,  Castle- 
Douglas. 
1849.  •Cowan,    Charles,     of     Valleyfield, 

Westerlea,  Murrayfield. 
1879.  Cowan,    Rev.    Charles    J.,     B.D., 

Morebattle,  KeUo. 
1865. 'Cowan,  James,  35  Royal  Terrace. 
1887.  Cowan,     John,    W.S.,    7   Greenhill 

Gardens. 
1879.  Cowan,  Lachlan,  160  West  George 

Street,  Glasgow. 
1883.  Cowan,  Samuel,  PerM^AtVe^rfwT^wer, 

Perth. 

1876.  Cox,  Jambs  C,  The  Cottage,  Lochee, 

Dundee. 

1877.  Cox,  Robert,  M.A.,  34  Drumsheugh 

Gardens. 
1882.  Crabbie,     Gkoroe,     56   Palmerston 

PUce. 
1879.  Crabbie,     John     M.,    33    Chester 

Street 


1879.  Craik,  George   Lillie,  29  Bedford 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

1880.  Cran,  John,  Kirkton,  Inverness. 
1861.*Crawfurd,  Thomas  Mackniqht,  of 

Cartsbum,  Lauriston  Castle. 
1876.  Crichton,* James,  5  Lennox  Street 

1878.  Croal,  Thomas  A.,  16  London  Street. 
1882.  Crole,  David,  Solicitor   for   Inland 

Revenue  for  Scotland,  1  Royal  Circus. 

1882.  Crombib,    John,   74    Union    Street, 

Aberdeen. 
1886.  Cross,  Robert,  10  Drumsheugh  PI. 
1867.*CuMiNO,  H.  Syer,  63  Kennington  Park 

Road,  Surrey. 

1883.  Cunningham,    Carus    D.,    Oriental 

Club,  Hanover  Square,  London. 
1867.*CuRLE,    Alexander,   of    Morriston, 

Prior  wood,  Melrose. 
1886.  CuRRiE,  James,  jun..  Trinity  Cottage, 

Ferry  Road. 

1884.  CuRRiE,   Walter    Thomson,    S.S.C., 

Glendoick  House,  Glencarse,  Perth- 
shire. 

1879.  Cursiter,  James  Walls,  Albert  St., 

Kirkwall. 

1879.  Daloleish,  J.  J.,  of  Westgrange,  8 

AthoU  Crescent 
1867.*Dalrtmple,   Charles   E.,    Kinellar 

Lodge,  Blackburn,  Aberdeenshire. 

1883.  Dalrymple,  Hon.  Hew    Hamilton, 

Oxenfoord  Castle,  Dalkeith. 

1866.  •Davidson,  C.  B.,  Advocate.  Roundhay, 
Fon thill  Road,  Aberdeen. 

1879.  Davidson,  Henry,  Muirhouse,  David- 
son's Mains. 

1872.*Davidson,  Hugh,  Procurator-Fiscal, 
Braedale,  Lanark. 

1886.  Davidson,  James,  Solicitor,*  Kirrie- 
muir. 

1879.  Day,  St  John  Vincent,  C.R,  12 
Rothesay  Place. 

1882.  Deuchar,  David,  of  Momingside, 
Harelaw,  Hope  Terrace. 

1881.  Dewar,  James,  Balliliesk,  Dollar. 

1884.  Dick,  J.  Proudfoot,  Kilellan  House, 

Campbelton,  AigyUshire. 
1876.  Dickson,  Robert,  Surgeon,  Dalhousie 
Villa,  Carnoustie. 
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1870. ♦Dickson,  Thos.,  LL.D.,  Curator  of 
the  Historical  Department  H.M. 
General  Register  House, — Foreign 
Secretary. 

1870.  Dickson,  Walter  Gborqb,  M.D.,  3 
Royal  Circus. 

1887.  Dickson,  Wiluam,  38  York  Place. 
1882.  •Dickson,  William  Traqcair,  W.S., 
11  Hill  Street 

1871.  DiSHiNGTON,    Thomas,    Lark   Villa, 

Laverock  Bank,  Trinity. 
1886.*DixoN,  John  Henry,  Inveran,  Poole  we. 

1877.  DoBiE,  John  Shedden,  of  Morishill, 

Beith. 
1882.  DOBIB,  Capt  W.  A,,50  North  ftianor 

Place. 
1887.  DODDS,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,The  Manse, 

Corstorphine. 

1880.  Donald,  Colin  Dunlop,  jun.,  172  St 

Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

1886.*Donald,  Robert,  Provost  of  Dun- 
fermline. 

1867.* Donaldson,  James,  LL.D.,  Principal 
of  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 

1879.  Douglas,    Archibald     Sholto,    2 

Middleby  Street 
1861. •Douglas,  David,  15  Castle  Street. 
1885.  Douglas,    Rev.    Sholto  D.    C,    23 

Hanover  Square,  London. 

1878.  Douglas,  Sir  Wiluam  Fettes,  LL.D., 

P.RS.A-,      6     Lynedoch     Place,— 

Vice-President, 
1 881. ♦Douglas,  W.  D.  Robinson,  Orchardton, 

Castle-Douglas. 
1874.  DowBLL,  Alexander,  13  Palraerston 

Place. 
1878.  Drummond,  William,  4   Learmonth 

Terrace. 

1872.  Dudgeon,  Patrick,  of  Cai^gen,  Dum- 

fries. 

1881.  Doff,  Edward  Gordon,  Park  Nook, 

Princes  Park,  Liverpool. 
1867.*DuPF,  M.  E.  Grant,  of  Eden,  Banff. 
1872.  Duke,  Rev.  Wilijam,  M. A.,St Vigeans, 

Arbroath. 
1878.  Dunbar,      Archibald      Hamilton, 

of  North  field,  Bournemouth. 

1880.  Duncan,  James  Dalrymplb,  223  West 

George  Street,  Glasgow. 


1850.*DuNCAN,   Jambs   Matthews,    M.A., 

M.D.,  LL.D.,71  Brook  Street,  Gros- 

venor  Square,  London. 
1874.  Duncan,  Rev.  John,  Abdie,  Newburgh, 

Fife. 
1877.*DuNDAS,  Ralph,  C.S.,  16  St  Andrew 

Square. 

1874.  DuNLOP,  Rev.  Jambs  Mercer,  Charles- 

wood,  PoUokshaws. 

1875.  Duns,  John,  D.D.  ,  Professor  of  Natural 

Science,  New  College,  14  Greenhill  PL 
1880.  Dyson,  William  Colbbck,  Rock  House, 
Batley. 

1885.  Elder,  William  Nicol,  L.RC.P.  and 
S.E.,  10  West  Maitland  Street 

1885.  Elliot,  Col.  Charles,  C.B.,  Hazel- 
bank.  Murrayfield. 

1880.  Eluot,  John,  of  Binks,  34  Mayfield 
Terrace. 

1884.  Ellis,    James,    15    Dowgate    Hill, 

London. 

1856.*Farquharson,    Robert   F.    0.,    of 

Haughton,  Alford,  Aberdeenshire. 
1880.  Faulds,    a.    Wilson,    Knockbuckle 

House,  Beith. 
1880.  Ferguson,  Richard  S.,  M.  A.,  Lowther 

Street,  Carlisle. 
1875.  Ferguson,    Robert,    M.P.,    Morton, 

Carlisle. 
1872.  Ferguson,   William,  of  Kinmundy, 

Mintlaw,  Aberdeenshire. 
1883.  Fkrgusson,  Alexander  A.,  11  Gros- 

venor  Terrace,  Glasgow. 
1887.  Fergusson,  J.  Grant,  jun.,  of  Bal- 

edmund,  Pitlochry. 
1875.  Fergusson,  Sir  James  R.,   Bart  of 

Spitalhaugh,  West  Linton. 
1873.*FiNDLAY,  John  Ritchie,  3  Rothesay 

Terrace,— <Secrc^ary. 

1879.  Findlay,  CoL  the  Hon.  J.  B.,  Finlay 

son  House,  Kittanning,  Pennsylvania, 

1880.  Finlay,  John  Hope,  W.S.,  19  Glen- 

cairn  Crescent. 

1885.  Finlay,     Kirkman,     of     Dunlossit, 

Islay. 
1875.  Fisher,  Edward,  Abbotsbury,  Newton 
Abbot,  Devonshire. 
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1885.  Fleming,  D.  Hat,  173  South  Street, 

St  Andrews. 

1875.  FooTB,  Alexandbb,  Broomtey,  Mon- 
trose. 

18o2.  ♦Forbes,  William,  of  Medwyn,  17 
Ainslie  Tlace,— Foreign  Secretary, 

1880.  FOBLONO,  Major-Gen.  J.  G.  Roche,  11 

Douglas  Crescent. 
1883  .♦Foster,  Walter  Kidman,  45  Leinster 

Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  Loudon. 
1883.  Fox,    Charles   Henry,   M.D.,   The 

Beeches,  Brislington,  Bristol. 
1862.^Fra8Er,      Alexander,     CanonmiUs 

Lodge,  CanonmiUs. 

1886.  Fraser,  James  L.,  5  Castle  Street, 

Inverness. 
1857. ♦Fraser,  Patrick  Allan,  of  Hospital 

Field,  Arbroath. 
1864.^Fra8ER,  The   Hon.   Lord,  8    Moray 

Place. 
1851. ♦Fraser,  Sir  William,  K.C.B.,  LL.D., 

Deputy  Keeper  of  Records,  32  Castle 

Street. 

1883.  Fraser,  Rev.  Wiluam  Ruxton,  M.A., 

Minister  of  Maryton,  Montrose. 
1882.  Freer,  John,  Solicitor,  Melrose. 

1884.  Galbraith,  Thomas  L.,  Town-Clerk, 

Stirling. 

1887.  Gallaway,   Alex.,  Dii^garve  House, 

Aberfeldy. 

1886.  Gbbbib,  Rev.   Francis,   4  Clarendon 

Crescent. 

1887.  Geddes,  George  Hutton,  8  Douglas 

Crescent. 

1884.  Gemmill,     Willlam,     M.B,     CM., 

Drummore,  Stranraer. 
1877.  Gibb,  John  S.,  8  Buccleuch  Place. 
1886.  Gill,  A.  J.    Mitchell,   of  Savock, 

Aberdeenshire. 
1867.*GiLLESPiB,  David,  of  Mountqnhanie, 

Cupar,  Fife. 

1881.  GiLLON,  William,  Captain  Tlst  High. 

Light  Infantry,  Wallhonse,  Bathgate. 

1870. •Glasgow,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of, 

LL.D.  ,Lord  Clerk  Register  of  Scotland. 

1885.  Glen,  Robert,  10  Dondonald  Street. 
1885.  Goldsmid,     Edmund,     21     Stafford 

Street 


1884.  Gordon,  James,  W.S.,  8  East  Castle 

Road,  Merchiston. 

1877.  Gordon,  Rev.  Robert,  of  Free  Buc- 

cleuch  Church,  11  Mayfield  Gardens. 

1883.  Gordon,  R.  B.  Wolrioe,  Grenadier 

Guards,  London. 
1872.  Gordon,  William,  M.D.,  11  Mayfield 
Gardens. 

1869.  Goudie,  Gilbert,  39  Northumberland 

Street, — Treasurer. 

1885.  Goudie,  James  T.,  Oakleigh   Park, 

Albert  Drive,  Pollokshields. 

1878.  Gow,   James   M.,    Union    Bank,   66 

George  Street. 
1882.  Graham,  James  Maxtone,  of  Culto- 
quhey,  Crieff. 

1885.  Grant,  John,  Marchmont  Herald,  42 

Ann  Street. 

1882.  Gray,  George,  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 

County  Buildings,  Glasgow. 

1884.  Gray,  J.  Miller,  Curator,  National 

Portrait  Gallery  of  Scotland,  25  York 
Place. 

1870.  Greenbury,  Rev.  Thomas,  16  Upper- 

heail  Row,  Leeds. 
1866.^Greenshields,  John   B.,  Advocate, 

of  Kerse,  Lesmahagow. 
1887.  Greig,  Andrew,  C.E,  Bellevne,  Tay- 

port 

1886.  Greig,    T.    Watson,    of  Glencarse, 

Perthshire. 
1872.  Grieve,  David,  19  Abercom  Terrace, 

Portobello. 
1880.  GRrEVE,  Symington,    7   Queensberry 

Terrace. 
1878.  Grosart,  Rev.  Alex.  Balloch,  D.D., 

LL.D.,  Brooklyn  House,  Bkckburn. 

1871.  Grub,  Rev.  George,  The  Parsonage, 

Stonehaven. 
1880.  Guild,  J.  Wyllib,  65  St  Vincent  St, 
Glasgow. 

1883.  Gunning,  Robert  Haluday,  M.D., 

LL.D.,  30  Hazlitt  Road,  West  Ken- 
sington Park,  London. 

1884.  Guthrie,  Charles  J.,  Advocate,  13 

Royal  Circus. 
1878.  Guthrie,  Rev.  D.  K.,  F.  C.  Manse, 

Liberton. 
1884.  Guthrie,  James,  11  Stafford  Street. 
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1874.  Guthrie,  Rev.  Roobr  R.  Linoard, 

Tayhank  Hoase,  Dundee. 

1861.  •Haddington,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of, 

Tynninghame,  Prestonkirk. 
1846.«Hail8TONB,  Edward,  of  Walton  Hall, 

Wakefield. 
1882.  Halkbtt,  Sir  Arthur,  Bart,  of  Pit- 

firrane,  Donfennline. 
1876.  H ALLEN,  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Cornbuus, 

M.A.,  The  Parsonage,  Alloa. 

1881.  Hamilton,  The  Honourable  Robert 

Baillie,  Langton,  Dons. 
1880.  Hamilton,     George,     Sheriff-Clerk, 

Ardendee,  Kirkcudbright. 
1876.  Hamilton,  John  Alexander,  New- 

ington. 

1875.  Hamilton,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Dalzell, 

Motherwell. 
1867.  •Harris,  Alexander,  City  Chambers. 
1887.  Harrison,  John,  7  Greenhill  Place. 
1886.  Hart,  George,    Procurator-Fiscal  of 

Renfrewshire  at  Paisley. 

1885.  Hat,  Andrew,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover 

Square,  London. 
1875.  Hat,  George,  R.S.A.,  7  Ravelstone 
Terrace, 

1882.  Hat,    George,   The    Snuggery,    Ar- 

broath. 

1880.  Hat,  Gborok  H.  B.,  Hayfteld, 
Lerwick. 

1884.  Hat,  J.  Marlet,  Quecu  Street,  Aber- 
deen. 

1874.  Hat,  J.  T.,  of  Whitmuir,  13  North 
Manor  Place. 

1865. *Hat,  Robert  J.  A.,  of  Nunraw,  Pres- 
tonkirk. 

1882.  Hat,  Wiltjam,  Architect,  Rabbit  Hall, 
Portobello. 

1871.  Hetton,  Andrew,  Architect,  Damick, 
Perth. 

1880.*Henderson,  John  L.,  8  Minard  Ter- 
race, Glasgow. 

1872.*Henderson,  John,  14  Athole  Gardens, 
Eelvinside,  Glasgow. 

1886.  Henrt,  David,  Architect,  2  Lockhart 

Place,  St  Andrews. 
1873.»Hbrdman,  Robert,  R.S.A.,  12  Brunts- 
field  Crescent. 


1873.*Heuoh,      John,      of     Holmewood, 

Kent. 
1887.  Hewison,  Rev.  J.  King,  The  Manse, 

Rothesay. 

1881.  Hill,  George  W.,  6  Princes  Terrace, 

Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 
1886.  HiSLOP,     Robert,     B.L.,     Solicitor, 

Auchterarder. 
1860.^HoMB,  David  Milne,  LL.D.,  Miln- 

graden,  Coldstream. 

1883.  Hood,  Thomas  H.  Cockrurn,  Walton 

Hall,  Kelso. 
1874.  •Hope,  Henrt  W.,  of  Luffness,  Drem, 

Haddingtonshire. 
1874.*HoRNiMAN,  Frederick  John,  Surrey 

Mount,  Forest  Hill,  London. 
1886.  HowDEN,  John  M.,  C.  A,  3  Dean  Park 

Crescent. 
1861.*HowE,  Alexander,  W.S.,  17   Moray 

Place. 
1880.  HowoRTH,  Daniel  Fowler,  Stamford 

Terrace,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
1887.*HuNT,  H.  Edgell,  8  St  Mary  Abbot's 

Terrace,  Kensington,  London. 
1872.  Hunter,  Major  Charles,  Plas  Ciich, 

Llanfair  P.G.,  Anglesea. 

1886.  Hunter,  Rev.  Joseph,  M.A,  Cock- 

bumspath. 
1867. 'Hunter,  William,  Waverley  Cottage, 
Regent  Street,  Portobello. 

1882.  Hutcheson,  Alexander,    Architect, 

Herschel  House,  Broughty  Feny. 

1871.  Hutchison,  John,  R.S.A,  10  Manor 

Place. 
1860.  •Hutchison,  Robert,  of  Carlo wrie,  29 
Chester  Street 

1872.  Htslop,   Jamks   M'Adam,  M.D.,  22 

Palmeraton  Place. 

1884.  Ingram,    John,     Mitchell     Library, 

Glasgow. 
1882.  Innes,  Charles,  Solicitor,  Inverness. 
1866. ♦Irvine,    James    T.,    Architect,    167 

Cromwell  Road,  Peterborough. 
1884.  Irvine,  R  W.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Pitlochry, 

Perthshire. 

1887.  Irvine,  W.  S.,  M.D.,  Craigatin,   Pit- 

lochry. 
1884.  Isles,  James,  St  Ninians,  Blairgowrie. 
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1879.  Jackson,   Magnus,   Marshall    Place, 

Perth. 

1883.  Jackson,  Major  Randlb,  The  Priory, 

St  Andrews. 
1867.*Jambs,  Rev.  John,  68  Grange  Road 

East,  Middlesborough-on-Tees. 
1885.  Jameson,  Andrew,  M.A.,  SheriflF  of 

Berwickshire,  3  St  Colme  Street 

1880.  Jamieson,  George,  Ex-Lord  Provost 

of  Aberdeen. 
1859.  •Jameson,  George  Auldjo,  37  Drum- 

sheugh  Gardens. 
1871.  Jamieson,  James  Auldjo,  W.S.,  14 

Buckingham  Terrace. 

1884.  Japp,  William,  aS.C,  Royal  Bank, 

Alyth. 
1849.*JoHNSTONB,  Thomas  B.,  9  Claremont 

Crescent. 
1877.  Jolly,  iWiLLUM,  H.M.  Inspector  of 

Schools,  Ardgowan,  Pollokshields. 
1864. *J ones,   Morris    Charles,    Gungrog 

Hall,  WelshpooL 

1865.  *Katb,  Robert,  Fountain  Bank,  Partick, 

Glasgow. 
1870.  Kklth,  John  S.,  52  Cromwell  Avenue, 

Highgate,  London. 

1877.  Kennedy,   Hugh,  Redclyffe,  Partick 

Hill,  Glasgow. 

1880.  Kennedy,  John,  M.A.,  38  ParUament 

Street,  Westminster. 

1883.  Kerr,  James  B.,  Banker,  Kelso. 

1878.  King,  Sir  James,  LL.D.,  12   Clare- 

mont Terrace,  Glasgow. 
1861.*KiNG,  Col.  William  Ross,  of  Tertowie, 
Kinaldie,  Aberdeenshire. 

1884.  KiNLOCH,  Sir  John  G.  S.,  Bart,  Kin- 

loch  House,  Meigle. 

1881.  KiRKE,  Robert,  Greenmount,  Burnt- 

island. 
1887.  KiRKWOOD,  Henry  Bruce,  3  Belford 
Place. 

1856.*Laino,  Alexander,  LL.D.,  Newburgh, 
Fife. 

1882.  Laino,  Alexander,  S.S.C.,  Glenortl, 

Spylaw  Road. 
1864.»Laing,   Samuel,  6  Cambridge  Gate, 
Regent's  Park,  London. 


878.*Lamb,  Alexander  Crawford,  8  Gar- 
land Place,  Dundee. 

884.  Lamb,  James  H.,  Viewbank,  Brechin. 

885.  Law,    Thomas    Graves,    Librarian, 

Signet  Library. 
882.  LeadbAtter,  Thomas,  Architect,  122 

George  Street 
871.*Lbishman,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.D.  ,  Linton, 

Kelso. 

882.  Leith,  Rev.  James  Forbes,  aj.,  35 

Rue  de  Sevres,  Paris. 

883.  Leith,  Rev.   Wiluam  Forbes,  Sel- 

kirk. 

884.  Lennox,      James,       Eden       Bank, 

Dumfries. 

857.*Lesije,  Charles  Stephen,  of  Bal- 
quhain,  11  Chanonry,  Aberdeen. 

873.  Lindsay,  Rev.  Thomas  M.,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  Free  Church  Col- 
lege, Glasgow. 

881.  Littlb,  Robert,  15  Shandwick  Place. 

885.  Ltttlbjohn,  David  S.,  Solicitor,  Bal- 

gillo  Cottage,  Broughty  Ferry. 
884.  LrviNGSTON,  E.  B.,  22  Great  St  Helens, 
London,  E.C. 

878.  Livingston,  Joslah,  4  Minto  Street. 

883.  LooKHART,     Rev.    Wiluam,    M.A., 

Minister  of  Colinton. 

882.  LORIMER,     George,    2     Abbotsford 

Crescent 
870.  ♦Lothian,  The  Most  Honourable  the 
Marquess  of,  K.T.jLL.T>.j^Pre8ident. 

879.  Luis,      John      Henry,     Cidhmore, 

Dundee. 
873.  LuMSDEN,  Lt.-Col.  Henry  William, 

84  Roland  Gardens,  London. 
873.*LuMSDEN,  Hugh  Gordon,  of  Clova, 

Lumsden,  Aberdeenshire. 

880.  Lumsden,  James,  Arden  House,  Alex- 

andria. 

875.*Macadam,  Stevenson,  Ph.D.,  Lec- 
turer on  Chemistry,  Surgeons*  Hall. 

887.  Macadam,  W,  Ivison,  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  Surgeons'  HalL 

882.  Macandrew,  Sir  Henry  Cockburn, 
Provost  of  Inverness. 

884.  Maobain,  Alexander,  M.A.,  Rector 

of  Raining's  School,  Inverness. 
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1885.  M'Bain,  James  M.,  Banker,  Arbroath. 

1877.  Macbeath,  James  Mainland,  Lynn- 

field,  Kirkwall. 
1885.  M*Call,  Jambs,  6  St  John's  Terrace, 

Hillhead,  Glasgow. 
1873.  M'CoMBiB,  William,  of  Easter  Skene, 

Aberdeenshire. 

1 873.  M  'DiABMiD,  William  R,  8  Palmereton 

Place. 

1884.  Macdonald,    Albxandbb,    9   Mont- 

gomery Drive,  Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 

1885.  Macdonald,  Coll  Reginald,  M.D., 

Beith,  Ayrshire. 

1874.  Maodonald,  Jambs,  LL.D.,  Rector  of 

Kelvinside  Academy,  14  Kingsbury 
Gardens,  Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 

1879.  Macdonald,  Jambs,  W.S.,  21  Thi&tle 
Street 

1885.  Macdonald,  John,  Solicitor,  Buckie, 
Banffshire. 

1882.  Macdonald,  Kenneth,  Town  Clerk  of 
Inverness. 

1887.  M'Docall,  James,  of  Logan,  Stran- 
raer. 

1872.  M'DowALL,  Thomas  W.,  M.D.,  North- 
umberland Co.  Asylum,  Morpeth. 

1885.  M*DowELL,  WiLLLUf,  17  Cresswell 
Terrace,  Dumfries. 

1882.  Macgeorge,  B.  B.,  19  Woodside  Cres- 
cent, Glasgow. 

1862.*Macgibbon,  David,  Architect,  93 
George  Street. 

1878.  Macoiluvrat,  Wiluam,  W.S.,  3  Bel- 

ford  Park. 
1885.  M*Glashan,    Stewart,  Sculptor,    1 

Brandon  Street. 
1884.  Macoregor,  George,  129  Albion  St, 

Govanhill,  Glasgow. 
1849.*Maogrioor,     Alexander     Bbnnet, 

LL.D.,   of  Caimoch,    19   Woodside 

Terrace,  Glasgow. 
1884.  Macinttrb,  Alexander  C,  Merchant, 

99  Renfield  Street,  Glasgow. 
1877.  Mackay,    Alexander,    Trowbridge, 

WUts. 
1876.*Mackat,  <£nea8  J.  G.,  LL.D.,  Sheriff 

of  Fife  and  Kinross,  7  Albyn  Place. 
1872.  Maokay,  p.  a.,  3  Buckingham  Terrace. 
1882.  Mackay, Wiluam,  Solicitor,  Inverness. 


1852.*Mackenzib,  Alexander  BLincaid,  19 
Grosvenor  Crescent. 

1882.  Mackenzie,  Rev.  Alexander,  M.A., 
6  Fettes  Row. 

1877.*Mackenzie,  Major  Colin,  8  Upper 
Phillimore  Gardens,  London. 

1887.  Mackenzie,  David  J.,  Sheriff-Substi- 
tute, Lerwick. 

1872.*Mackbnzib,  Rev.  James  B.,  Kenmore, 
Aberfeldy. 

1882.  Mackenzie,  R.  W.  R.,  Stormontfield, 
Perth. 

1870.  MackenziBj  Thomas,  Sheriff-Substi- 
tute, Tain. 

1873.  M'Kerlib,  p.  H.,  26  Pembridge Villas, 

Bayswater,  London. 

1876.  M'KiE,THOMAS,'Advocate,  1  Gloucester 

Place. 

1864.*Mackintosh,  Charles  Fraser,  of 
Drummond,  M.P.,  16  Union  Street, 
Inverness. 

1865.*Mackison,  William,  Architect,  8  Con- 
stitution Terrace,  Dundee. 

1878.  Maclaoan,  Robert  Craig,  M.D.,  6 

Coates  Crescent. 

1877.  Maclaren,  John,  6  ChamberUin  Road, 

Momingside. 
1886.  Maclean,  Roderick,  Factw,  Ardross, 
Alness. 

1885.  MacLehosb,  Jambs  J.,  M.A.,  61  St 

Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 
1875.  Macmath,  Willdlm,  16  St   Andrew 
Square. 

1879.  Macmillan,  Alexander,  M.A,  Upper 

Tooting,  Surrey. 
1884.  Macmillan,  Rev.  Hugh,  D.D.,LLD., 

70  Union  Street,  Greenock. 
1855.*Macnab,  John  Munro,  Killin  House, 

St  Thomas  Road,  Grange. 

1874.  M'Neill,      Malcolm,      53      Manor 

Place. 
1882.  Macphail,  Rev.  J.  C,  Pilrig  Manse, 
Pibig. 

1886.  Macphbbson,  Archibald,  Architect, 

37  George  Street 

1878.  Macpubrson,  Norman,  LL.D.,  Pro- 

fessor of  Scots  Law,  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Sheriff  of  Dumfries  and 
Galloway, —  Vice-President. 
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18S2.*Macritchib,  David,  C.  A.,  4  Archibald 

Place. 
1878.*M AKELLAR,  Rev.  William,  8  Charlotte 

Square. 
1882.  Mabjoribanks,  Rev.  Oeoroe,  B.D., 

Stenton,  Prestonkirk. 

1872.  Marshall,  David,  Loch  Leven  Place, 

Kinross. 

1885.  Marshall,  William  Hunter,  W.S., 

25  Heriot  Row. 

1886.  Martin,  Thomas  Johnstone,  Advo- 

cate, 16  Melville  Street 

1873.  Martins,  Willlam,  M.D.,  Hadding- 

ton. 
1861. ♦Mar wick,  James  David,  LL.D.,  City 
Clerk,  City  Chambers,  Glasgow. 

1886.  Masson,  David,  M.A.,   LL.D.,  Pro- 

fessor of  Rhetoric,   &c.,   University 
of     Edinbuigh,     58     Great     King 
Street. 
1871.  Maxwell,  Alexander,  9  Viewforth 
Street,  Dundee. 

1885.  Maxwell,  Francis,   Gribton,   Dum- 

fries. 

1 884.  Maxwell,  Sir  Herbert  Eustace,  Bart, 

M.P.,  of  Monreith,  Wigtownshire. 

1887.  Maxwell,  Wiluam,   of  Donavourd, 

Pitlochry. 

1887.  Mearns,  Rev.  D.  G.,  yr.  of  Disblair, 
B.D.,  Manse  of  Oyne,  Aberdeen- 
shire. 

1887.  Meldrum,  Rev.  A.,  M.A.,  Logierait, 
BalHnluig. 

1886.  Melville,   Georob    P.,   Sheriff-Sub- 

stitute of  the  Loihians,  Linlithgow. 
1873.  Melvin,  James,  2  West  Drumsheugh 

Gardens. 
1878.  Mercer,  William  Lindsay,  of  Hunt- 

ingtower,  Perth. 

1885.  Metcalfe,  Rev.  W.  M.,  South  Manse, 

Paisley. 
1SS2.  Millar,  Alexander  H.,  2  Norman 

Terrace,  Down  field,  Dundee. 
1876.  Millar,  Willlam  White,  S.ac,  16 

Regent  Terrace. 
1878.  Miller,   Georob  Anderson,   W.S., 

Knowehead,  Perth. 
1866.*Milleb,  Peter,  Surgeon,  8  Bellevue 

Terrace. 


851.*Millkr,  Samuel  Chbistie,  of  Craigen- 
tinuy,  21  St  James's  Place,  Lon- 
don. 

883.  Miller,  Willl^im,  S.S.C.,  59  George 

Square. 

885.  MiLLiDGB,  Edwin,  Jeweller,  28  Princes 

Street 
867.*Mitchell,  Sir  Arthur,  KC.B.»  M.D., 

LL.D.,  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  34 

Drummond  Place. 
J.  Mitchell,  A.  J.,  Advocate,  Craigleith 

House. 
880.  Mitchell,      Charles,      Kintrockat, 

Brechin. 
887.  Mitchell,  Donald,  C.E,  Pitlochry. 

884.  Mitchell,  Hugh,  Solicitor,  Pitlochry. 

886.  Mitchell,  Richard  Blunt,  of  Pol- 

mood,  45  Albany  Street 

887.  Mitchell,  Wiluam,  S.  S.  C.  ,  Rosebank, 
Rosslyn. 

851.*Montoombrt,  Sir  Graham  G.,  Bart, 

Stobo  Castle,  Peeblesshire. 
867.*Morat,  Charles  Home  Drummond, 

of  Abercaimy,  Perthshire. 
877.*Moray,  Henry  E.  H.  Drummond,  yr. 

of  Blair-Drummond. 
868.*MoRiCE,    Arthur   D.,  Advocate,  34 

Marischal  Street,  Aberdeen. 
882.  Morris,  James  Archibald,  Architect, 

16  Adamson  Road,  St  John's  Wood, 

London. 

882.  Morrison,  Hew,  Librarian,  Edinburgh 

Public  Library. 
887.*Moubbay,  John  J.,  Naemoor,  Dollar. 
877.  MuDiE,  James,  Craiggowan,  Broughty 

Ferry. 

883.  MupiE,  David  Cowan,  10  Dalrymple 

Crescent. 
877.  MuiRHEAD,  Andrew,  23  Northumber- 
land Street 
874.  MuNRO,  Charles.  18  George  Street 
879.  Munro,  Robert,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Kilmar- 
nock. 

884.  Munro,  Rev.  Robert,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Old 

Kilpatrick,  Glasgow. 

885.  Murdoch,  Rev.  A.  D.,  All  Saints'  Par- 

sonage, Brougham  Street. 
879.  Murdoch,  Jambs  Barclay,  Hamilton 
Place,  Langgide,  Glasgow. 
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1878.  Murray,  David,  M.A.,  169  West 
George  Street,  Glasgow. 

1887.  MuBBAY,  John,  Ph,D.,  of  the  "Chal- 
lenger "  Expedition,  82  Queen  Street. 

1884.  Murray,  Patrick,  W.S.,  12  Ann  St. 

1853.*MuRRAY,  Thomas  Graham,  W.a,  11 
Randolph  Crescent 

1863.*Mylnb,  Robert  William,  Architect, 
7  Whitehall  Place,  London. 

1886.  Naismith,  Robbbt,  Cross,  Stonehouse. 
1864.*Nbimon,  John,  W.S.,  28  East  Clare- 

mont  Street. 
1876.«Nbpean,  Sir  Molynbaux,  Bart ,  Loders 

Court;  Dorset. 
1861.»NicoL,  Ebskinb,  RS.A.,  Torduff  House, 

Colinton. 

1876.  NioOL,  Gborob  H.,  Tay  Beach  Cottage, 

West  Perry,  Dundee. 

1875.  NioOLBON,  Alexander,  LL.D.,  Sheriff- 
Substitute,  Greenock. 

1886.  NicoMON,  David,  M.D.,  Broadmoor, 
Crowthome,  Berks. 

1877.  NivBN,  Alexander  T.,  C.A-,  8  Poun- 

tainhall  Road. 
1867.*N0RTHBSK,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of, 

76  St  George's  Square,  London. 
1867.*N0BTHX7MBBRLAND,    His    Grace    The 

Duke  of. 

1877.  Ogilvie,  William  M.,  Bank  House, 

Lochee,  Dundee. 
1882.  OuvBR,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  Belhaven, 

Dunbar. 
1832.*Omond,  Rev.  John  Rbid,  D.D.,  Monzie, 

Crieff. 
1881.  OuTBAM,  David  K,  16  Grosvenor  Ter- 

race,  Glasgow. 

1880.  Panton,    George    A.,    12    Osborne 

Terrace. 
1880.  Park,  George  Harrison,  6  Shand- 

wick  Place. 

1886.  Parkbb,   Chablbs  Abundbl,  M.D., 

Gosforth,  Cumberland. 
1888.  Pablanb,    Jambs,    Appleby    Lodge, 
Rusholme,  Manchester. 

1887.  Pabnbll,    Richard    Alfrkd,     248 

Clapham  Road,  London. 
VOL.  XXI. 


1880.  Paterson,  Alexander,  M.D.,  Fern- 
field,  Bridge  of  Allan. 

1862.*Pater80N,  George  A.,  M.D.,  4 
Coates  Crescent. 

1859.*Paton,  John,  H.M.  (Jen.  Register 
House. 

1859.*Paton,  Sir  Joseph  Noel,  R.S.A.,  Knt., 
LL.D.,  38  George  Square. 

1869.  Paton,  Waller  Hugh,  R.S.A.,  14 
George  Square. 

1870.*Patbick,  R.  W.  Cochran,  LL.D., 
Woodside,  Beith,— SccTietory. 

1880.  Patterson,  Jambs  R.,  Ph.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  College, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  U.S.  A. 

1871.  Paul,  George  M.,  W.S.,  16  St 
Andrew  Square. 

1879.  Paul,  J.  Balfoub,  Advocate,  82  Great 

King  Street 
1882.  Paul,    Rev.    Robbbt,    F.C.    Manse, 

Dollar. 
1874.*Paxton,    William,    8    Fountainhall 

Road. 

1880.  Peace,  Maskkll  William,  Ashfleld, 

Wigan. 
1879.  Peddtb,  J.  M.  Dick,  Architect,  South 

Charlotte  Street. 
1855.*Pendeb,   John,  18  Arlington  Street, 

London. 
187a  Peters,  Rev.  W.,  M.A.,  The  Manse, 

Kinross. 

1882.  Pbtbie,  David,  28  Nelson  Street. 
1884.  Pike,     Albebt,      Councillor-at-Law, 

Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
1886.*PiBBiB,  Robbbt,  9  Buckingham  Ter- 
race, HiUhead,  Glasgow. 

1883.  PiTT-RiVEBS,  Major-General  A.  H.  L. 

Fox,  4  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London. 
1878.  Prbvost,  Colonel  T.  W.,  26  Moray 
PUce. 

1881.  Pbichard,  Rev.  Hugh,  M.A.,  Dinam, 

Gaerwen,  Anglesea. 
1860.»Primrosb,  Hon.  Bouverib  P.,  C.B., 

22  Moray  Place. 
1878.  Pringlb,  John,  M.D.,Dep.-In8pector- 

Genend   of  Hospitals,  27   Rutland 

Square. 
1878.  Prydb,    David,    LL.D.,    10    Fettes 

Row. 
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886.  PcTLLAR, Alfred,  M.D.,  Leonard  Bank, 
Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

866.*Raint,  Robert,  D.D.,  Principal  and 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Church 
History,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  23 
Douglas  Crescent. 

87a  Rampini,  Charles,  Sheriff-Substitute, 
Springfield  House,  Elgin. 

864. •Ramsay,  Mignr  John,  of  Straloch  and 
Barra,  Aberdeenshire. 

880.  Rahsat,  John,  of  Kildalton,  Islay. 

879.  Rankine,  John,  Advocate,  23  Ainslie 
Place. 

874.  Rattray,  Jambs  Clerk,  M.D.,  61 
Grange  Loan. 

882.  Reio,  Alexander  George,  Solicitor, 
Anchterarder. 

860.*Rbid,  James,  Banker,  20  Royal 
Terrace. 

882.  Reid,  John  J.,  Advocate,  Queen's  and 
Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer  in 
Exchequer  for  Scothind,  15  Bel- 
grave  Place,— Cwro/or  qf  Museum. 
).  Richardson,  Adam  B.,  16  Coates  Cres- 
cent. 

876.  RiNTOUL,  Lt.-Col.  Robert,  Kinross 
House,  28  Carlyle  Square,  London. 

886. •Ritchie,  Charles,  S.S.C,  20  HUl 
Street. 

888.  Roberts,  Andrew,  18  Millbrae  Cres., 
Langside,  Glasgow. 

885.  Robertson,  Charles,  Redfem,  Colin- 
ton  Road. 

887.  Robertson,  D.  Argyll,  M.D.,  Presi- 

dent of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

18  Charlotte  Square. 
.879.  Robertson,  George,  Keeper  of  the 

Abbey,  Dunfermline. 
884.  Robertson,  J.  Stewart,  Edradynate, 

Ballinluig,  Perthshire. 

886.  Robertson,  Robert,  Allt-na-coille, 
Dunfermline. 

879.  Robertson,  W.  W.,  Architect,  H.M. 
Board  of  Works. 

865.  •Robinson,  John  Ryley,  LL.D., 
Westgate,  Dewsbury. 

880.  RoBSON,  William,  S.S.C.,  Marchholm, 
Gillsland  Road. 


1885.  Rodger,  Rev.  John  Wylie,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

1854.  •Roger,  James  C,  The  Grange,  Higham 
Hill,  Walthamstow,  Essex. 

1850. •Rogers,  Rev.  Charles,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
6  Bamton  Terrace. 

1871.  ROLLO,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Duncrub 
House,  Dunning. 

1874.  Romanes,  Robert,  Harrybum,  Lauder. 

1883.  Rose,  Rev.  Donaldson,  F.C.  Manse, 

Brechin. 
1872.»RosBBERY,  Right  Hon.   The  Earl  of, 
LL.D.,  Dalmeny  Park. 

1876.  Ross,  Alexander,  Architect,  River- 

field,  Inverness. 
1885.  Ross,     Andrew,    S.S.C,    9     Castle 

Street. 
1881.  Ross,   Joseph    Carne,    M.D.,   Shian 

Lodge,  Penzance,  Cornwall 
1867.  •Ross,  Rev.  William,  Cliabhan  House, 

Hill  Street,  Gamethill,  Glasgow. 
1869.  RossLYN,    Right   Hon.  The   Earl  of, 

Dysart  House,  Dysart 

1877.  Sanderson,    James,    Dep. -Inspector- 

General  of  Hospitals,  Madras  Army, 
8  Manor  Place. 

1884.  Sandison,  Alexander,  St  Fillans,  by 

Crieff". 
1835.  Scott,  Alexander  Malcolm,  156  St 

Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 
1881.  Semple,     Andrew,     M.D.,      United 

Service  Club,  Queen  Street. 
1848.^Seton,  George,  M.A.,  Advocate,  St 

Rennet's,  Greenhill  Gardens. 
1869.*Shand,  Hon.  Lord,  30  Heriot  Row. 
1864.^Shand,  Robert,  1    Charlotte  Place, 

Perth. 
1873.  Shields,   John,    11    Melville   Street,' 

Perth. 

1878.  Shibll,  John,  Solicitor,  19  Windsor 

Street,  Dundee. 
1880.  Shiells,  R.  Thornton,  Architect,  65 
George  Street 

1879.  SiBBALD,  John,  M.D.,  Commissioner 

in  Lunacy,  3  St  Margaret's  RoaiL 
1879.  SiBBALD,   John  Edward,   8   Ettrick 
Road. 
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1871.*SniP80N,  Alex.  R,M.D.,  Professor  of 
Midwifery,  University  of  Edinburgh, 
52  Queen  Street. 

1870  Simpson,  G.  R,  Earle  House,  Broughty 
Ferry, 

1880. ♦Simpson,  Robert  R.,  W.S.,  8  Brunts- 
field  Crescent. 

1884.  Simpson,  Sir  Walter  G.,  Bart., 
Advocate,  8  Bolgrave  Crescent. 

1883.  Sinclair,  James  Augustus,  20  Bon- 
Accord  Terrace,  Aberdeen. 

1887.  Sinclair,  William  S.  Thomson,  yr.  of 
Danbeath,Dunbeatb  Castle,Caitliness. 

1878.  Skeete,  Horace,  Solicitor,  Perth. 
1833.  ♦Skene,     William    Forbes,    LL-D., 

D.C.L.,  W.S.,  27  Inverleith  Row. 

1876.  Skinner,  William,  W.S.,  City  Clerk, 

85  George  Square. 

1877.  Skirvino,  Adam,  of  Croys,  Dalbeattie. 

1879.  Smail,  James,  Secretary,  Commercial 

Bank    of    Scotland,    7    Bruntsfield 
Crescent. 

1880.  Small,  J.  W.,  Architect,  67  Wallace 

Street,  Stirling. 
1887.*Small,  William  J.,  Solicitor,  Ellen- 
bank,  Dundee. 
1874.  Smart,  John,  RS.A.,  13  Brunswick 

Street,  Hillside. 
1882.  Smith,  J.  Guthrie,  Mugdock  Castle, 

Milngavie. 
1874.  Smith,  J.  Irvine,  20  Great  King  St. 
1877.  Smith,    James    T.,    Duloch,    Inver- 

keithing. 
1858.*S»aTH,  Robert  Mackay,  4  Bellevue 

Crescent. 
1886.  Smith,  Col.  R.   Murdoch,  Director, 

Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and 

Art 
1866.^SMYTHE,WiLLiAM,of  Methven,Methven 

Castle,  Perthshire. 
1874.  SouTAR,  Thomas,  Solicitor,  Crieff. 
1864.^SouTAR,     William     Shaw,    Banker, 

Blairgowrie. 
1882.*Southe8K,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of, 

KT.,  Klnnaird  Castle,  Brechin. 
1873.*Spowart,    Thomas,    of    Broomhead, 

Dunfermline. 
1882.  Spraoue,     Thomas    B.,     M.A.,    29 

Buckingham  Terrace. 


872. ♦Stair,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of,  K.T., 

Lochinch,  Wigtownshire,— Fic«-Pr<- 

sident. 
875.  Starke, Jame8Gibson,M. A., Advocate, 

Troqueer  Holm,  Dumfries. 
885.  Steedman,  Thomas,  Clydesdale  Bank, 

Kinross. 

874.  ♦Steel,    Lt-Col.    Gavin,     Oaklands, 
Birkenhead. 

872.  Steel,  Neil,  Merchant,  Constitution 

Terrace,  Dundee. 
8S7,  Steuart,  George,  8  Forbes  Road. 
887.  Stevens,  Rev.  C.  Ellis,  B.D.,  Ph.D., 

286  Greene  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New 

York. 
872. ♦Stevenson,    Alexander     Shannan, 

Tynemouth. 

875.  Stevenson,  John  A.,  M.A.,  37  Royal 

Terrace. 
867. ♦Stevenson,   John    J.,   Architect,   8 

Bayswater  Hill,  London. 
887.  Stevenson,  Rev.  W.,  M.A.,  9  Barossa 

Place,  Perth. 

876.  Stewart,  Rev.    Alexander,   LL.D., 

Manse     of     Ballachulish,      Nether 

Lochaber. 
883.  STEWART,CHARLES,Tigh'nDuin,Killin. 
874.  Stewart,  Charles,  Sweethope,  Mussel- 
burgh. 
79.  Stewart,   Charles   Potntz,  Oxford 

and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall. 
881.  Stewart,  James  R.,  M.A.,  Exchequer 

Chambers. 
871.^Stewart,  CoL  J.  H.  M.  Shaw,  R.E., 

Madras,  India. 
876.  Stewart,    Robert    Buchanan,     11 

Crown  Terrace,  Dowauhill,  Glasgow. 
885.  Stewart,    Robert    Kino,    Murdos- 

toun  Castle,  Newmains,  Lanarkstiire. 

881.  Stewart,  T.  Grainger,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Practice  of  Physic  and 

Clinical  Medicine,  19  Charlotte  Sq. 
880.  ♦Stirling,  Capt.  Patrick,  Kippenross, 

Dunblane. 
883.  Stitt,     John    J.,    Blackford    Brae, 

Oswald  Road. 

882.  Story,  Rev.  R.  Herbert,  D.D.,  Pro- 

fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. 
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1883.  Strachan,  John,  M.D.,  Dollar. 
1867.*Strathmorb,  Right  Uon.  The  Earl  of, 

Glamis  Castle,  Forfarshire. 

1884.  Strong,  W.  R.,  C.A.,  183  St  Vincent 

Street,  GUsgow. 
1850.*Struthbe8,  Rev.  JoHN,LL.D.,  Minister 
of  Prestonpans. 

1883.  Stuabt,  Gborob  Ballinoal,   M.B., 

Snrgeon-Mt^or  Grenadier  Guards,  71 
Ebury  Street,  London. 

1878.  Sturrock,  John,  Oakbank,  Monikie. 

1882.  Sturrook,  Pbtbr,  London  Road,  Kil- 
marnock. 

1867.*SuTHSRLAND,  HiB  Grace  the  Duke  of, 
K.G.,  Dunrobin  Castle. 

1876.  Sutherland,  Rev.  Gborob,  The  Par- 
sonage, Portsoy. 

1880.  Sutherland,  Gborob  Millbr,  Soli- 

citor, Wick. 
1887.  Sutherland,  J.  B.,  S.ac,  10  Windsor 
Street. 

1884.  Swallow,  Rev.  H.   J.,  M.A.,  Haw- 

thorne Rectory,  Sutherland. 
1851.*Swinton,  Archibald  Campbell,   of 

Eimmerghame,  LL.D.,  Advocate. 
1868.»Swithinbank,    George  E.,    LL.D., 

Ormleigh,    Mowbray   Road,    Upper 

Norwood,  London. 

1884.  Tait,  George,  37  Lothian  Road. 

1873.  Taylor,   Rev.    Jambs,    D.D.,   1   St 

Catherine's  Gardens,  Murrayfield. 
1860.rrAYLOR,  James,  Starley  HaU,  Burnt- 
island. 

1881.  Taylor,    Michael    W.,   M.D.,  202 

Earl's  Court  Road,  S.  Kensington, 
London. 

1884.  Temple,  Rev.  Wiluam,  M.A.,  St  Mar- 

garet's, Porgue,  Huntly. 
1870.*Tennant,   Sir  Charles,   Bart,   The 
Glen,  Innerleithen. 

1874.  Thoms,  George  Hunter  MacThomas, 

Advocate,  Sheriff  of  Caithness,  Orkney, 
and  Shetland,  13  Charlotte  Square. 

1885.  Thomson,  Alexander,  Trinity  Grove. 

1886.  Thomson,  C.  W.  Wodrow,  C.A.,  16 

Lennox  Street 
1867. •Thomson,    Lockhart,     S.S.C,    114 
George  Street. 


1882.*Thom80n  Mitchell,  7  Carlton  Ter- 
race. 
1875.  •Thomson,     Rev.     Robert,     LL.D., 

Niagara  Falls,  South  Ontario,  Canada. 
1878.  Thomson,  William,  23  Great   King 

Street. 
1886.  Tosh,  John,  Architect,  12  Whitehall 

Place,  London. 
1865. •Troup,  William,  Eastwell,  Bridge  of 

Allan. 

1877.  Tube,  John  Batty,  M.D.,  20  Charlotte 

Square. 
1869.^Turnbull,  John,  of  Abbey  St  Bathans, 

W.S.,  49  George  Square. 
1887.*Turnbull,  William  J.,  26  Grange 

Road. 

1880.  Turner,    Frederick    J.,    Mansfield 

Woodhouse,  Mansfield,  Notts. 
1865.^TuRNBR,  Sir  William,  M.B.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of 
Edinbui^gh,  6  Eton  Terrace. 

1881.  Tweeddale,  The  Most  Honourable  The 

Marquess   of,   Yester   House,  Had- 
dington. 

1878.  Urquhart,     Jambs,    H.M.    General 

Register  House. 

1882.  Usher,  Rev.  W.   Neville,  13  Lans- 

downe  Crescent. 

1862.^Veitch,  George  Seton,  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, Paisley. 

1873.  Veitch,  John,  M. A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 

of  Logic,  University  of  Glasgow,  The 
Loaning,  Peebles. 
1877.  Vernon,  John  J.,  Hawick. 

1874.  Walker,  Aleicander,  25  Dee  Street, 

Aberdeen. 

1859.  •Walker,  Fountain,  Ness  Castle,  In- 
verness-shire. 
I    1879.  Walker,   Jambs,    74    Bath    Street, 
Glasgow. 

1881.  Walker,  J.  Russell,  Architect,  67b 
Hanover  Street 

1871.^Walker,    Peter    Geddes,   2   Airlie 
Place,  Dundee. 

1884.  Walker,  R.  C,  S.S.C,  Wingate  Pkce, 
Newport,  Fife. 
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1861.  *Walkbr,  Sir  William  Stuabt,  K.C.B., 
of  Bowland,  125  Gteorge  Street. 

1879.  Wallace,  Thomas  D.,  Rector  of  High 
School,  Inverness. 

1872.  Wardbn,  Alexander  Johnston,  West 

Ferry,  Dundee. 

1879.  Warden,  Major-Gen.  Robert,  C.B.,  4 
Lennox  Street 

1849.*Wabb,  Titus  Hibbbrt,  1  Bell  Place, 
Bowdon,  near  Altrincham,  Lanca- 
shire. 

1876.  Waterston,  George,  Jan.,  24  Forth 

Street. 

1873.  Watson,  John  Kippen,  14  Blackford 

Road. 
1875.  Watson,      Willl^m,      6      Douglas 
Crescent 

1884.  Watson,  W.  L.,  7  Wetherley  Gardens, 

South  Kensington,  London. 

1886.  Watt,  Rev.  J.  B.   A.,  The  Manse, 

Cadder. 

1887.  Watt,    James    Crabb,    21    Heriot 

Row. 
1856.* Webster,  John,  Advocate,  42  King 
Street,  Aberdeen. 

1879.  Wedderburn,  J.  R.  M.,  M.A.,  W.S., 

82  Albany  Street 

1877.  Weir,  Hugh  F.,  of  Kirkhall,  Ard- 

rossan. 
1877.  Welsh,  John,  S.S.  C,  1  Regent  Terrace. 
1872.*Wemyss  and  March,  Right  Hon.  The 

Earl  of,  LL.D.,  Gosford,  Longniddry. 

1885.  Wemtss,     Randolph     Erskine,    of 

Wemyss  Castle,  Fife. 

1880.  Wenlet,  Jambs  Adams,  5  Drumshengh 

Gardeas. 
1884.  White,  Cecil,  23  Drummond  Place. 
1880.  White,  John  Forbes,  LL.D.,  811  Union 

Street,  Aberdeen. 
1869.  White,    Lieut-Col.    T.    P.,   RE.,   7 

Carlton  Crescent,  Southampton. 


1885.  Whitelaw,  David,  Mansfield  House, 

Musselburgh. 
1868.  Whttb,    Robert,    Procurator-Fiscal, 

Forfar. 
1884.  Whyte,     William,     8     Merchiston 

Crescent 

1871.  Williams,  William  Edward,  Archi- 

tect, 46  Leicester  Square,  London. 
1887.  Williams,    Frederic    Williams,   S 

Essex  Grove,  Upper  Norwood,  Surrey. 
1884.  Williamson,    Rev.    Alexander,   32 

Blacket  Place. 
1887.  Williamson,   George,    87    Newton 

Street,  Finnart,  Greenock. 
1870.  Wilson,  Charles   K,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

H.M.  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools,  19 

Palmerston  Place. 

1872.  Wilson,  George,  S.S.C,  16  Minto  St 
1875.  Wilson,  William,  West  Lodge,  Pol- 

lokshields. 

1861.  •Wilson,  WiLLiAM,"of  Banknock,  Stir- 
lingshire. 

1852.»Wisb,  Thomas  A.,  M.D.,  Thornton, 
Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  London. 

1883.  Wood,  Thos.  A.  Douglas,  Viewforth, 

Brunstane  Road,  Joppa. 
1875.  WooDBURN,   J.,   M.A.,  Drumgrange, 

Patna,  Ayr. 
1878.  Woodward,  Rev.  John,  Union  Place, 

Montrose. 

1884.  Wright,  John  P.,  W.S.,44  PalmerRton 

Place. 
1867.* Wright,  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.,  Starley 
Bum  House,  Burntisland. 

1881.  Young,  Alexander,  9  Lynedoch  PI., 

Glasgow. 
1881,  Young,   John    Wiluam,   W.S.,    22 

Royal  Circus. 
1878.  •Younger,      Robert,      15      Carlton 

Terrace. 
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[According  to  the  Laws,  the  number  is  limited  to  twenty-five.] 


1853. 
Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
University  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1855. 
Major-General   Sir   Henry  C.   Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  21   Charles 
Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London. 

1857. 
William  Reeves,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Annagh,  The  Rectory,  Tynan,  Armagh. 

1862. 
His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince  op  Wales. 
5  The  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  8  Norfolk  Terrace,  Notting  Hill, 
London. 

1865. 
Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart,  Canons  Ashby,  Byfield,  Northamptonshire. 
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1871. 
George  Stephens,  LL.D.y  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 
University  of  Copenhagen* 

1874. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  High  Elms,  Farnborough, 

Kent. 
John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  Nashmills,  Hemel-Hemp«teacL 

1877. 
10  Rev.  James  Raine,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Hon.  Canon  of  York. 

1879. 
Rev.  Canon  William  Gbeenwell,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Durhtm. 
Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  M.A.,  British  Museum. 

1881. 
Dr  LuDWiG  LiNDENscHMiDT,  Mayence. 
Professor  Clap  Rygh,  Christiania. 
15  Professor  Rudolf  Virchow,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Berlin. 
Colonel  Henby  Yule,  LL.D.,  Royal  Engineers. 

1883. 
Rev.  J.  Collingwood  Bruce,  LL.D.,  D.C.L,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1885. 
John  0.  Westwood,  M.A.,  Hope  Professor  of  Zoology,  Oxford. 
Dr  Hans  Hildebrand,  Royal  Antiquary  of  Sweden. 
20  Dr  Ernest  Chantre,  The  Museum,  Lyons. 
Commendatore  Giovanni  B.  de  Rossi,  Rome. 
Dr  Henbt  Schliemann,  Athens. 
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{^According  to  the  Laws,  the  number  is  limited  to  twenty-five.] 


1870. 
The  Lady  A.  A.  John  Soott  of  Spottiswoode,  Berwicksliire. 

1871. 
Miss  C.  Maclaoan,  Bavenficroft,  Stirling. 

1873. 
The  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts. 

1874. 
Lady  Dunbar  of  DuflPus,  Elginshire. 
Lady  Clark,  Tillypronie,  Aberdeenshire. 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Stokes,  Dublin. 

1883. 
Mrs  Ramsay,  Kildalton,  Islay. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 


HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTH  SESSION,  1886-7. 


Anniversary  Mbstino,  SOth  November  1886. 
Dr  ARTHUR  MITCHELL,  C.B.,  in  the  Chair. 

A  BaUot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  Fellows : — 

James  Anderson,  Westside,  Brechin. 
Alexander  J.  S.  Brook,  5  Lauriston  Park. 
Rev.  Thomas  Burns,  Lady  Glenorchy's  Church. 
James  A  Cameron,  M.D.,  Firhall,  Nairn. 
John  Cowan,  W.S.,  7  Greenhill  Gardens. 
WiLiiiAM  Dickson,  38  York  Place. 
William  Stewart  Irvine,  M.D.,  Pitlochry. 
W.  IvisoN  Macadam,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Surgeon's  Hall. 
John  James  Mowbrat  of  Naemoor,  Dollar. 
Rev.  Andrew  Meldrum,  Minister  of  Logierait 
John  Murray,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Challenger  Expedition. 
W.  J.  Small,  M.A.,  Solicitor,  Dundee. 
W.  J.  TuRNBULL,  26  Grange  Road. 
VOL.  XXI.  a 
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The  Office-Bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows  :- 

Patron. 
HEK  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

PreiidenL 
The  Most  Hon.  the  Mabquis  of  Lothian,  K.T.,  LL.D. 

Vice-PrenderUs, 

Sir  William  Fbttes  Douglas,  LL.D.,  P.RS.A. 

Professor  Norman  Macphbrson,  LL.D.,  Sheriff  of  Dumfries,  &c 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  op  Stair,  KLT.,  LL.D. 

Councillors, 


Sir  J.  Nobl-Paton,  Kt,  ^  Representing 

LL.D.,  R.S.A.,  >  the  Board 

Francis  Abbott,  J  of  Trustees, 

RoBEBT  Herdman,  RS.A. 
Professor  Dons,  D.D. 


Abthub  Mitchell,  C.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
David  Christison,  M.D. 
Sir  H.  E.  Maxwell,  Bart,  M.P. 
Professor  D.  Masson,  LL.D. 
Thomas  Qbaves  Law. 


Secretaries, 
John  Ritchie  Findlat. 
R.  W.  Cochran-Patrick,  LL.D. 
Joseph  Andebson,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Secretary, 
William  Fobbes,  )  Secretaries  for  Foreign 

Thomas  Dickson,  LL.D.,  R^^ister  House, )       Correspondence, 

Treasurer, 
GiLBEBT  QouDiE,  39  Northumberland  Street. 

Curators  of  the  Musewn, 

ROBBBT  CaBFBAE. 

John  J.  Reid,  B.A. 

Curator  of  Coins, 
Gbobge  Sim. 

Librarian. 
John  Taylob  Bbown. 
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The  following  list  of  the  names  of  Honorary  Members  and  Fellows 
who  have  died  since  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  was  read  by 
the  Secretary : — 

HONORABT  Member.  Elected 

Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Royal 

Irish  Academy, 1874 


Fellows. 
Edward  Burks,  3  London  Street,   . 
James  T.  Gibson-Craig,  .... 
Thomas  Chapman,  Jr.,  1  Dondaa  Street, 
David  Dickson,  Osborne  Bank, 
Alexander  Fairweather,  Brechin, 
James  Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  20  Langham  Place, 
WiLUAM  Graham,  MA.,  LL.D.,  11  Eildon  Street, 
John  Grigor,  MD.,  Nairn,     . 
John  Jeffrey,  of  Balsusney,  . 
William  Kerr,  Solicitor,  Dnndee, . 
David  Lang,  LL.B.,  Advocate, 
Alexander  Leith,  of  Freefield,  Glenkindie, 
Duncan  MacLaren,  of  Newington  House, 
Rev.  Thomas  Maclauchlan,  M.A,  LL.D., 
Graeme  Reid  Mercer,  of  Gorthy,  . 
George  Miller,  C.A,  Acre  Valley, 
Rev.  John  Monteith,  Glencairn,    . 
Rev.  James  Peter,  Old  Deer,  . 
Rev.  W.  B.  Robertson,  D.D.,  of  Irvine, 
James  A.  Sidby,  M.D.,  20  Heriot  Row, 
John  Small,  M.A,  LL.D.,  Librarian  to  the  University, 
James  Meliss  Stuart,  of  Eriska,    . 
Rev.  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  St  Andrews, 


1874 
1826 
1877 
1862 
1874 
1873 
1851 
1863 
1877 
1878 
1882 
1873 
1864 
1856 
1853 
1883 
1885 
1874 
1880 
1878 
1873 
1885 
1882 


The  meeting  resolved  to  record  l^eir  sense  of  the  loss  the  Society  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  these  members. 

Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  Q.C,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  well  known  for  his  numerous  contributions  to  science  and 
literature  during  the  past  forty  years,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow 
of  this  Society  in  1874,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Rhind  Lectureship 
in  1884,  when  he  delivered  a  series  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Ogham 
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loBCriptions  of  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland.     The  Lectures  have  since 
been  published. 

Edward  Burns,  an  accomplished  Numismatist,  who  had  long  devoted 
himself  to  the  studj  of  the  Scottish  coinage,  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  extensive  work  on  this  subject, 
entitled,  The  Coinage  of  Scotland^  Illustrated  from  the  Cabinet  of  tlie 
late  Mr  Thomas  Goats  of  Ferguslie,  and  other  Collections.  The  work 
has  since  been  issued  under  the  supervision  of  Mr  George  Sim,  the 
Society's  Curator  of  Coins.  Mr  Bums  contributed  papers  to  the  Society's 
Proceedings  on  subjects  connected  with  the  coinage,  ^md  was  of  great 
service  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  the  Montraive  Hoard,  to 
which  he  devoted  much  time,  and  on  the  results  of  which  he  has 
founded  largely  in  his  published  work. 

Jambs  T.  GissoN-CRAia  was  the  oldest  Fellow  of  the  Society,  having 
completed  his  sixtieth  year  of  membership.  He  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr 
David  Laing,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Society  safely  through 
the  most  critical  periods  of  its  existence.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and  was  made  Vice-President  in  1860.  From 
1870  to  1880  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  the  Council  of  the  Society.  He  had  formed  an  extensive 
general  collection  of  art  and  antiquities,  from  which  he  gave  many  dona- 
tions to  the  Museum ;  and  his  library  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  private  collections  of  books  and  manuscripts  in  Scotland. 

Jambs  Fbrgusson,  D.C.L.,  the  well-known  author  of  The  History  of 
Architecture,  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship^  Ancient  Stone  Monuments  of 
all  Countries^  &c.,  became  a  Fellow  in  1873.  He  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  subject  of  structural  antiquities,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  The 
Brochs  of  Scotland,  as  a  supplemental  chapter  to  his  History  of  Archi- 
tecture^ subsequently  contributing  a  pi^r  to  the  Proceedings  in  continua- 
tion of  the  same  subject. 
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Rev.  Thomas  Maglauchlan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  minister  of  St  Columba's 
Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  author  of  several  contributions  to  the 
Proceedings  on  Celtic  manuscripts  and  other  antiquities,  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  from  1875  to  1878,  and  Vice-President  from  1879  to 
1882.  In  1857  he  issued  a  volume  of  Celtic  Gleanings^  the  substance 
of  Four  Lectures  delivered  to  students  on  the  History  and  Literature  of 
the  GaeL  He  subsequently  transcribed  and  edited  the  Book  of  the  Dean 
of  Lismore,  a  collection  of  Gaelic  poetry  issued  in  1862,  with  a  valuable 
introduction  by  W.  F.  Skene,  JjLJ).  In  1 865  he  published  his  Early 
Scottish  Church, — a  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  from 
the  first  to  the  twelfth  century. 

Rev.  Jambs  Pbtbb,  Minister  of  Old  Deer,  took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  antiquities  of  his  district,  and  was  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 
peat  deposits  of  Aberdeenshire,  containing  much  valuable  information 
with  reference  to  the  antiquities  found  in  bogs  and  morasses.  He 
contributed  to  the  last  volume  of  the  Proceedings  an  excellent  article 
on  "The  Stone  Circles  of  Old  Deer,"  illustrated  from  plans  and 
drawings  prepared  by  himself. 

John  Small,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
for  nearly  forty  years,  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  in  1873,  and 
contributed  occasional  papers  to  its  Proceedings,  chiefly  of  historical 
interest,  among  the  most  valuable  of  which  were  an  "  Account  of  the 
Original  Protest  of  the  Bohemian  Nobles  against  the  Burning  of  John 
Huss  " ;  a  series  of  "  Notes  on  Scottish  Alchemists  " ;  and  a  notice  of  a 
document  narrating  the  incidents  of  **  Queen  Mary's  Visit  to  Jedburgh 
in  1566." 

Rev.  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  St  Mary's  College, 
St  Andrews,  and  author  of  many  well-known  works  in  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  literature,  although  but  a  short  time  connected  with  the 
Society,  took  much  interest  in  its  objects  and  its  prosperity.  He 
contributed  a  paper  on  some  "Old  Silver  Plate,  the  property  of  St 
Mary's  College,  St  Andrews,"  which  was  printed  in  the  Proceedings, 
with  illustrations. 
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The  Treasurer  submitted  the  Audited  Accounts,  with  a  general 
Abstract  of  the  Society's  Funds,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  Fellows. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  approved  by  the  Council,  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Lords  of  H.M.  Treasury,  as  follows : — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  to  the 
Honourable  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures  in  Scotland, 
for  the  year  ending  30th  September  1886  : — 
The  Museum  during  the  past  year  has  been  open  as  formerly,  except 
during  the  month  of  November,  when  it  was  closed  as  usual  for  clean 
ing  and  rearrangement. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  visitors  for  each  month 
during  the  year,  distinguishing  between  day  visitors  and  visitors  on  the 
Saturday  evenings,  viz.: — 


Mouths. 

DAT 
V18ITOR8. 

Satubdat 
EvEvniaB. 

Total. 

October,  . 

4,286 

452 

4,787 

December, 

4,449 

294 

4,741 

January, . 

11,112 

884 

11,446 

February 

2,803 

242 

8,045       ! 

March, 

8,154 

286 

8,390       1 

US: 

8,886 

849 

4,185 

5,548 

432 

5,980       1 

June, 

8,848 

858 

8.696       1 

July, 

16,565 

961 

17,526 

August, 

28,679 

1,069 

24,748 

September, 

14,139 

560 

14,699 

Total,       . 

97,918 

5,280 

103,198 

Previous  Year, . 

79,716 

4.282 

88,998 

Increase,  . 

18,197 

998 

19,195 

During  the  year  there  have  been  presented  to  the  Museum  98  articles 
of  antiquity,  and  the  donations  to  the  Libraiy  amount  to  73  volumes 
of  books  and  pamphlets. 
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During  the  year  2746  articles  of  antiquity  have  also  been  added  to 
the  Museum,  and  16  volumes  of  books  to  the  Library,  by  purchase. 

J.  R.  FiNDLAY,  Secretary. 


Monday,  IZth  December  1886. 


Professor  NORMAN  MACPHERSON,  LL.D.,  Sheriff  of  Dumfries 
and  Galloway,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken  the  following  Grentlemen  were  duly 
elected  Fellows : — 

J.  Grant  FsRauBSON,  jun.,  of  Baledmund. 
Donald  Mitchell,  C.K,  Pitlochry. 
James  Crabb  Watt,  21  Heriot  Row. 

The  following  articles,  acquired  by  the  Purchase  Committee  for  the 
Museum  and  Libraiy,  during  the  recess  from  8th  June  to  30th  Novem- 
ber 1885,  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting : — 

1.  A  collection  of  Flint  Implements  from  Denmark,  illustrating  the 
different  varieties  and  finer  forms  of  chipped  implements, — H  speci- 
mens. 

2.  Polished  Axe  of  greenstone,  7  inches  in  length  by  3f  inches  in 
breadth  and  9f  inches  in  greatest  thickness,  surrounded  by  a  well-made 
groove  for  a  withe  handle,  probably  from  Canada. 

3.  Stone  Axe  of  granite,  4^  inches  in  length  by  2}  inches  across 
the  cutting  face,  oval  in  the  cross  section,  broken  at  the  butt,  the  upper 
part  roughened  and  only  the  cutting  faces  ground  smooth. 

Two  small  Clay  Vases  and  a  Bivalve  Shell,  found  in  an  Indian  grave 
in  Kentucky.  One  of  the  vases  is  wide-mouthed,  2f  inches  across  the 
opening  and  2|  inches  in  height,  with  nine  loops  round  the  exterior 
margin  of  the  brim ;  the  other  is  narrow-nKmihed,  1  \  inches  across  the 
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opening  and  3^  inches  high,  the  mouth  having  three  small  perforations 
on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other. 

4.  An  old  Bosket-Hilted  Sword,  Scottish ;  and  a  Boatswain's  Whistle 
in  silver. 

6.  Two  Cinerary  Urns  from  Mid  Torrs,  Glenluce.  [See  the  subse- 
quent communication  by  Rev.  George  Wilson.] 

6.  Three-Footed  Pot  of  brass,  7^  inches  diameter  across  the  mouth 
and  7f  inches  in  height,  found  in  a  moss  near  Lochgelly,  parish  of 
Auchterderran,  Fifeshire. 

Small  Quaich  of  Horn,  with  side  handles,  the  bottom  covered  with 
ornamental  patterns. 

7.  Polished  Celt  of  basalt,  3|  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  across 
the  cutting  face,  from  Aberdeenshire. 

Laige  Snuff  Horn,  made  of  a  horn  of  the  white  cattle  of  Cadzow, 
mounted  with  lead,  the  end  shaped  like  a  thistle  head. 

8.  Polished  Stone  Axe  of  jade-like  stone,  6  inches  in  length  by  3^ 
inches  in  breadth,  probably  from  New  Guinea. 

Small  rudely-formed  Axe  of  greenstone,  3f  inches  in  length  by  3^ 
inches  in  breadth,  with  polished  cutting  edge,  probably  from  Australia. 

9.  Two  Pendants  of  jade,  one  shaped  like  a  small  whetstone,  2^ 
inches  in  length,  the  other  like  a  small  axe-head,  1  ^  inches  in  length, 
each  attached  by  a  string  to  a  slender  curved  tooth,  or  polished  section 
of  a  tooth,  about  3  J  inches  in  length,  from  New  Zealand. 

10.  Flanged  Celt  of  bronze,  4}  inches  in  length  by  If  inches  across 
the  cutting  face,  the  butt  slightly  broken,  from  Dufftown,  Banffishire. 

Two  Arrow-Heads  of  flint  from  Banffshire,  and  two  from  Aberdeenshire. 
Two  Iron  Crusies,  with  lids,  from  Dufftown,  Banffshire. 

11.  Sporran  Clasp  of  brass,  5}  inches  in  width,  ornamented  along  the 
margin  with  a  border  of  slightly  engraved  zigzags  interlacing  with  each 
other. 

Highland  Brooch  of  brass,  without  pin,  2f  inches  diameter,  marked 
on  one  side  with  the  initials  a  a  and  the  date  1764. 

Highland  Brooch  of  brass,  1{  inches  in  diameter,  with  pin,  and 
remains  of  engraved  floriated  ornament  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  initials  b  m'b,  with  the  motto  fear  ood  in  heart,  and  the  date  1769. 
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12.  Two  Luckenbooth  Brooches  of  silver,  in  the  shape  of  a  crowned 
heart,  one  having  the  word  lovb  engraved  on  the  back. 

13.  Polished  Celt  of  basalt,  5|  inches  in  length  by  2^  inches  across 
the  cutting  face,  flattened  on  one  si<le,  rounded  on  the  other,  said  to 
have  been  found  at  Auchterhouse,  Forfarshire. 

14.  Polished  Celt  of  greenstone,  6^  inches  in  length  by  2f  inches 
across  the  cutting  face,  oval  in  the  cross  section  and  tapering  to  an 
obtusely-pointed  butt,  found  at  Yetholm,  Roxburghshire. 

16.  Sword  with  slightly  curved  cross-guard,  the  blade  34 J  inches  in 
length,  double  edged,  tapering  and  with  a  distinct  mid-rib,  the  grip  3} 
inches  in  length,  the  pommel  rounded,  found  near  Stirling  Bridge. 

16.  Axe-Hammer  of  felstone,  5  inches  in  length  by  1^  inches  in 
breadth  across  the  cutting  faces,  which  are  alike  at  both  ends,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  shaft  hole.  The  perforation  for  the 
shaft  is  f  inch  in  diameter  and  drilled  straight  through,  a  little  above 
the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  implement.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
found  at  Inveresk,  Mid-Lothian. 

17.  Flat  Celt  of  bronze,  6  J  inches  in  length  by  3  J  inches  across  the 
cutting  face,  found  on  the  Culbin  Sands. 

18.  Ale  Cap  of  pewter,  with  side  handle,  inscribed  a.  a.  Dunfermline 
and  I.  H.  and  r.  wbllwood. 

Triangular  Flint  Arrow-Head,  said  to  have  been  found  at  the  Windy 
Goul,  on  Arthur's  Seat. 

19.  Seven  War  Clubs  and  Paddles,  some  carved,  from  the  South 
Pacific. 

20.  Bronze  Sword  26^  inches  in  length,  found  with  another  (subse- 
quently presented  by  Captain  William  Stewart)  at  Rigg,  Isle  of  Skye. 

21.  Small  Powder  Flask  of  steel,  and  a  Priming  Horn  for  a  wheel- 
lock  musket. 

22.  Mere  of  jade,  11^  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in  greatest 
breadth,  from  New  Zealand. 

23.  Seven  Stone  Implements  from  New  Zealand,  viz. : — 
Polished   Adze  of   greenstone,    17    inches  in  length,   4f  inches  in 

breadth  across  the  cutting  face,  the  butt  tenon-shaped  for  insertion  in 
the  handle. 
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Finely-made  Adze  of  greenstone,  6f  inches  in  length,  2  inches  in 
breadth  across  the  cutting  edge,  tenon-shaped  at  the  butt  for  insertion  in 
the  handle. 

Rudely-made  Adze  of  greenstone,  9}  inches  in  length,  3  inches  across 
the  cutting  face,  the  butt  end  shaped  for  insertion  in  the  handle. 

Adze  of  greenstone,  of  peculiar  shape,  5^  inches  in  length,  4f  inches 
across  the  cutting  face,  the  butt  tenon-shaped  for  insertion  in  the  handle. 

Axe  of  jadeite,  4}  inches  in  length.  If  inches  in  breadth  across  the 
cutting  face,  rudely  finished. 

Axe  of  indurated  sandstone,  6f  inches  in  length,  3f  inches  across  the 
cutting  face,  finished  by  chipping. 

Axe  of  indurated  sandstone,  4f  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  across  the 
cutting  face,  rudely  chipped. 

24.  Two  Brass-Barrelled  Pistols  with  folding  spring  bayonets 
attached. 

25.  Two  Highland  Pistols  of  steel,  inlaid  with  silver. 

26.  Eleven  collections  of  Flint  Implements  from  Culbin  Sands,  about 
750  specimens. 

27.  Four  collections  of  Flint  Implements  from  Glenluce,  about  300 
specimens. 

28.  Four  Photographs  of  the  Buthwell  Cross,  4 to  size. 

29.  Folio  Bible,  illustrated,  published  in  Dundee,  1761.  The  first 
plate  is  dedicated  by  the  publisher  "  To  the  Bight  Honourable  Patrick 
Yeaman,  Lord  Provost,  and  to  the  Honourable  Magistrates,  with  the 
remanent  members  of  the  Town  Council  of  Dundee." 

30.  Dictionaire  Historique  et  Critique,  par  Mr  Pierre  Bayle, 
Cinquifeme  Edition.     Amsterdam,  1740.     4  vols,     folio. 

UArt  de  Verifier  des  Dates,  des  Faits  Historiques,  des  Chartes,  des 
Chroniques,  et  autre  Anciens  Monumcns  depuis  la  Naissance  de  Notre 
Seigneur,  &c.     Nouvelle  Edition.     Paris,  1770.     folio. 

General  Armoury  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  By  John 
Burke  and  John  Bernard  Burke.  Revised  Edition.  London,  1843. 
imp.  8vo. 

A  History  of  Peeblesshire.  By  William  Chambers  of  Glenormiston. 
Edinburgh,  1864.     imp.  8vo. 
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The  History  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  including  a  short  account  of  the 
villages  of  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal,  &c.  By  John  Fuller,  M.D.  Edin- 
huigh,  1799.     8vo. 

Eeports  of  Claims  preferred  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  tlie  cases  of 
the  Cassilis,  Sutherland,  Spynie,  and  Glencairn  Peerages,  1770-1797. 
With  Appendices  of  Illustrative  Documents.  By  James  Maidment. 
Edinburgh,  (Reprint)  1882.     8vo, 

Minute  Book  kept  by  the  War  Committee  of  the  Covenanters  in  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  years  1640  and  1641.  Kirkcud- 
bright, 1855.     8vo. 

Antiquarian  Gleanings  from  Aberdeenshire  Records.  Compiled  by 
Gavin  Turreffl     Aberdeen,  1859.     8vo. 

History  of  the  Barony  of  Broughton  (now  the  New  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh, &c.).     By  John  Mackay.     Edinburgh,  1867.     12mo. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  Parish  of  Cambusnethan.  By  the  Rev. 
Peter  Brown,  Wishaw.     Wishaw,  1859.     12mo. 

Inventory  of  Original  Documents  in  the  Archives  of  George  Heriot's 
Hospital     Edinburgh,  1857-     8vo. 

History  of  the  Burgh  of  Canongate,  with  Notices  of  the  Abbey  and 
Palace  of  Holyrood.     By  John  Mackay.     Edinburgh,  1879.     12mo. 

Memorials  of  St.  Michael's  and  the  Old  Parish  Churchyard  of  Dum- 
fries.    By  William  M'DowalL     Edinburgh,  1876.     8vo. 

The  Bass  Rock  :  its  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  &c  Edinburgh, 
1847.     8vo. 

31.  Travels  in  Peru.  By  E.  G.  Squier.  Ix>ndon,  1884,  second 
edition.     8vo. 

32.  Romano-British  Mosaic  Pavements.  By  Thomas  Morgan.  London, 
1886.     8vo. 

Jeyporo  Enamels.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  S.  S.  Jacob,  R.E.,  Executive 
Engineer,  and  Surgeon-Major  T.  H.  Hendley,  Jeypore.  London,  1886. 
folio. 

33.  The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Italy  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino to  the  Fifteenth  Century.  With  an  Introduction  and  Text  by 
Henry  Gaily  Knight.     London.     2  vols,     folio. 

The  Abbey  of  Paisley,  from  its  foundation  till  its  dissolution,  with 
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notes  of  the  subsequent  History  of  the  Church,  &c.  By  J.  Cameron 
Lees,  D.D.     Paisley,  1878.     4to. 

Vita  Sancti  Kannechi  a  codice  in  Bibliotheca  Burgundiana  extante 
Bruxellis,  transcripta  et  cum  codice  in  Bibliotheca  Marsiana  Dublinii 
adservato  collata.  Printed  for  private  circulation  by  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde.     Kilkenny,  1853.     4to. 

Barddas ;  with  Translations  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams  ab 
Ithel,  M.A,  Welsh  Manuscript  Society.  Llandovery,  1862.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

34.  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands  orally  collected,  with  a 
Translation.     By  J.  F.  Campbell.     Edinburgh,  1860-62.    4  vols.    8vo. 

Gwreans  an  Bys.  The  Creation  of  the  World :  a  Cornish  Mystery. 
Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  Whitley  Stokes.  London, 
1864.     8vo. 

Leabhar  Breac,  The  Speckled  Book,  otherwise  styled  Leabhar  M6r 
Ddna  Doighre,  the  Great  Book  of  Dun  Doighre :  a  collection  of  pieces 
in  Irish  and  Latin,  compiled  from  ancient  sources  about  the  close  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  now  for  the  first  time  published  from  the  original 
manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Dublin,  1872. 
2  vols,     folio. 

Grammatica  Celtica,  e  monumentis  vetustis  tam  Hibeniicffi  LingusB 
quam  Britannicarum  Dialectorum  Cambricse,  Comica,  Aremoric»  com- 
paratis  Gallicss  prisca  reliquis  construxit  J.  C.  Zeuss.  Editio  altera 
curavit  H.  Ebel.     Berlin,  1871.     imp.  8vo. 

The  Scottish  Metrical  Psalter  of  a.d.  1635,  reprinted  in  full  from  the 
original  work,  the  Additional  Matter  and  Various  Readings  found  in 
the  Editions  of  1565,  &c.,  being  appended,  and  the  whole  illustrated  by 
Dissertations,  Notes,  and  Facsimiles.  Edited  by  Rev.  Neil  Livingston. 
Glasgow,  1864.     folio. 

35.  Engraved  Illustrations  of  Antient  Arms  and  Armour,  from  the 
Collection  of  Llewelyn  Meyrick  at  Goodrich  Court,  Herefordshire,  after 
the  Drawings  and  with  the  Descriptions  of  Dr  MeyricL  By  Joseph 
Skelton.     London,  1830.     2  vols,     folio. 

A  Treatise  on  Ancient  Armour  and  Weapons,  illustrated  by  Plates 
taken  from  the  Original  Armour  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  other 
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Arsenals,  Museums,  and  Cabinets.     By  Francis  Grose.     London,  1786. 
4to. 

36.  The  History  of  Selkirkshire,  or  Chronicles  of  Ettrick  Forest  By 
T.  Craig-Brown.     Edinburgh,  1886.     2  vols.  4to. 

37.  The  Castellated  and  Domestic  Architecture  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Twelfth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  David  Macgibbon  and  Thomas 
Ross,  Architects.     Edinburgh,  1887.     2  vols.     imp.  8vo. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 


I. 

THE  PREHISTORIC  FORTS  OF  PEEBLESSHIRE.  WITH  PLANS  AND 
SKETCHES.  By  DAVID  CHRISTISON,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot.  (Plates 
L-VIL) 

The  prehistoric  forte  of  Scotland  are  perhaps  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  has  yet  been  devoted  to  them.  No  less  an  authority  than  Dr 
Daniel  Wilson  has,  indeed,  expressed  the  opinion  that  "the  subject 
has  already  been  treated  of,  with  ample  details,  in  Chalmers'  Caledonia, 
and  little  that  is  worth  recording  can  be  added  to  his  researches  " ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Sir  James  Simpson,  in  his  presidential  address  of 
1860,  included  the  hill  forts  among  "the  many  departments  of  Scottish 
antiquities  urgently  demanding  at  the  hands  of  the  numerous  zealous 
antiquaries  scattered  over  the  country,  full  descriptions  and  accurate 
drawings  of  such  vestiges  of  them  as  are  still  left."  And  surely  it  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  the  singularly  dry  details  of  Chalmers, — for 
the  most  part  a  richauffe  of  the  vague  descriptions  in  the  old  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  Gordon's  Itinerarium,  or  other  works  of  last 
century,  and  illustrated  by  a  solitary  plan, — form  an  adequate  record 
of  remains  which  must  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  early 
history  of  our  country.  It  is  true  Chalmers  and  the  earlier  authorities 
are  not  our  only  sources  of  information.  Occasional  plans  and  de- 
scriptions of  Scottish  forts  by  various  writers  are  to  be  found  in  our 
Proceedings  ;  and  Miss  Maclagan  has  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
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subject,  illustrated  by  many  useful  plans  and  drawings,  in  The  Hill 
Forts  and  Stone  Ctrclea  of  Scotland,  But,  without  detracting  from 
the  merit  of  her  work,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  great  mass  of 
materials  still  remains  to  be  gathered — from  a  field  too  vast  perhaps 
for  any  single  labourer — before  the  subject  can  be  eflFectually  studied 
as  a  whole. 

My  own  investigations  originated  in  frequent  visits  made  to  the 
hill  forts  during  a  residence  in  Peeblesshire  in  the  years  1885  and 
1886.  My  interest  rapidly  grew  as  I  discovered  in  them  a  variety  of 
design  and  construction,  not  sufficiently  noticed,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  by 
the  earlier  writers.  1  resolved  therefore  to  study  these  remains  care- 
fully, to  describe  them  as  they  are,  rather  than  to  speculate  as  to  what 
they  may  have  been,  and  by  means  of  plans  and  descriptions  to  afford 
facilities  for  comparing  them  with  similar  works  in  other  districts.  In 
choosing  limits  to  my  observations  it  would  have  been  desirable  to 
have  adopted  natural  boundaries,  instead  of  confining  myself  strictly  to 
the  county,  but  in  that  case  the  field  of  observation  would  have  been 
extended  much  beyond  what  I  could  have  investigated  with  the  degree 
of  attention  which  the  subject  appeared  to  demand. 

The  Peeblesshire  forts  have  already  been  described  by  the  late  Sir 
William  Chambers  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
in  1865,  but  only  a  short  abstract  of  it  appeared  in  their  Proceedings. 
In  his  History  of  Peeblesshire^  published  in  1864,  a  number  of  the 
forts  are  described  and  planned,  but  by  no  means  accurately.  On  taking 
up  the  subject  myself,  I  expected  to  get  much  assistance  from  the 
plans  in  the  25-inch  Ordnance  Map.  In  this  expectation,  however,  I 
was  laigely  disappointed,  as  in  many  cases,  even  when  the  existing 
remains  are  quite  substantial,  the  site  only  is  indicated,  in  others  the 
plans  are  defective  or  inaccurate,  while,  even  in  the  best  of  them,  the 
details  are  insufficient  for  arch»ological  purposes.  I  have  been  obliged 
therefore,  while  making  use  of  the  Ordnance  Map  when  available,  to 
trust  mainly  to  rough  plans  of  my  own,  taken  by  pacing ;  and  although 
I  visited  most  of  the  forts  two  or  three  times  to  solve  doubts  and  correct 
errors,  I  am  well  aware  that  for  such  plans  no  greater  degree  of  accuracy 
can  be  claimed  than  is  sufficient  for  an  adequate  review  of  the  forts  as 
a  whole. 
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The  order  which  I  have  adopted  in  dealing  with  my  subject  is — 
first,  to  describe  the  forts ;  secondly,  to  make  some  general  remarks  on 
them ;  thirdly,  to  touch  very  shortly  on  theoretical  questions.  In  order 
to  understand  the  general  scope  of  the  work,  it  is  not  necessary  to  read 
the  descriptive  part,  which  is  intended  mainly  as  a  record  of  facts  and 
for  reference. 

I.  Description  of  the  Forts. 

The  total  number  of  Peeblesshire  forts,  of  whose  existence  now  or 
formerly  we  have  any  authentic  knowledge,  is  83.  This  may  seem  a  very 
large  number  for  so  small  a  district,  but  it  is  probably  equalled  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  exceeded  in  Ireland,  where  in  the  single  Barony 
of  Corcaguiny,  county  Kerry,  the  Ordnance  Map  gives  11  cahirs  or 
stone  forts,  and  376  raths  or  earthen  forts  (Mr  Hitchcock).  The 
number  in  Wales  must  also  have  been  prodigious,  as  53  castells,  53 
camps,  17  raths,  6  intrenchments,  and  7  gaers  are  marked  on  the  Ord- 
nance Map  of  Pembroke  alone  (Mr  E.  Laws).  Of  the  83  Peebles  forts 
either  no  trace  or  very  little  trace  of  17  remains,  42  are  much  decayed, 
and  24  may  be  considered  as  in  fair  preservation.  The  damaged  con- 
dition of  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  them  forbids  any  attempt  at  a 
strictly  scientific  classification ;  still,  as  some  order  must  be  observed,  I 
have  adopted  a  system,  founded  rather  on  present  resemblances  than 
upon  supposed  original  similarity  of  design. 

Before  describing  the  forts  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  plans  and 
drawings  which  illustrate  them. 

1.  The  forts  are  all  laid  down  roughly  as  if  the  north  were  at  the  top 
of  the  page. 

2.  The  plans  in  the  text  of  the  work  are  on  the  scale  of  120  feet  to 
the  inch,  and  represent  comparatively  well-preserved  forts. 

3.  The  plans.  Plates  I.-YI.,  are  on  the  reduced  scale  of  240  feet 
to  the  inch.  They  represent  the  ill-preserved  forts,  together  with  a  few 
of  the  better-preserved  ones  which  are  too  large  to  be  shown  on  the 
other  scale. 

4.  Sections,  when  complete,  are  on  the  same  scale  as  their  respective 
plans.     When  only  partial,  they  are  on  double  the  scale  of  the  plans. 
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The  sections  are  not  laid  down  accurately  to  scale,  but  the  accompany- 
ing figures  show  the  principal  measurements  in  feet. 

5.  The  height  of  the  ramparts  given  is  not  at  the  point  of  section, 
but  is  their  greatest  height  at  the  side  through  which  the  section  passes. 

6.  The  nature  of  the  site  is  shown  roughly  by  arrows,  which  indicate 
the  steepness  of  slopes  by  the  amount  of  feathering,  an  arrow  without 
feathering  representing  a  very  gentle  slope,  and  one  with  four  feathers  a 
slope  so  steep  as  to  be  climbed  with  difficulty.  These  arrows  are  some- 
times in  connection  with  the  plans,  sometimes  with  the  sections,  as  may 
be  most  convenient.  The  figures  with  them  represent  in  a  very  general 
way  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  slopes  above  the  nearest  stream  or 
tolerably  level  ground.     The  sides  without  arrows  are  level  or  nearly  so. 

In  the  sketches  I  have  omitted  the  trees  which  encumber  several  of 
the  forts  represented. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  scale  the  details  in  some  of  the  sketches 
are  given  more  distinctly  than  they  are  seen  in  reality;  yet  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  distinct  they  may  become  under  a  favourable  light.  When 
strong  shadows  are  cast  by  the  setting  sun,  it  is  possible  from  a  distance 
of  a  mile  or  more  to  count  "  rings  "  which  make  but  a  poor  show  at  mid- 
day when  viewed  close  at  hand. 

Satisfactory  general  views  of  the  forts  can  hardly  be  got,  unless  they 
happen  to  be  closely  overlooked  from  neighbouring  heights.  In  several 
instances  I  have  been  obliged  to  represent  ramparts  and  trenches  as 
they  would  appear  from  a  standpoint  several  feet  higher  than  it  was 
possible  to  reach. 

Class  A.  Forts  apparently  originally  constructed  mainly  or  entirely 

OF  Stone. 

This  class  includes  twelve  foi-ts.  They  are  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
earthen  ramparts  and  trenches,  and  in  nine  instances  by  the  presence  of  stony 
debris.  In  the  case  of  the  other  three  we  possess  trustworthy  evidence  that 
they  had  been  constructed  of  stone. 

a.  Stone  Forts  icith  a  Singh  Circumvallation. 
1.  East   Fort  of  Cademmr. — Cademuir    Hill,  running    south-west  from 
Peebles  for  3  or  3  miles,  is  one  of  the  few  completely  isolated  liills  in  the 
county.    It  may  be  described  as  a  mountain  chain  in  miniature  rather  than 
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as  a  mere  hill,  and,  although  rising  only  800  feet  ahove  the  Tweed,  has  a  fine 
appearance  owing  to  its  varied  outline,  particularly  as  seen  from  the  southward 
(fig.  1),  and  in  comparison  with  the  fiat- topped,  although  much  loftier  table- 
lands around  it.  The  range  consists  of  a  northerly  and  southerly  division. 
The  summit  of  the  northerly  division,  1869  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ^e  highest 
point  of  the  range,  is  seen  in  the  distance  in  the  sketch.  On  the  rounded 
eminence  at  its  foot  (at  the  extreme  right  in  the  sketch)  the  fort  is  situated, 
400  feet  above  the  plain.     It  consists  of  a  single  ring,  and  measures  only  50 


\ 
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Fig.  1.  Cademuir  Hill  from  the  South-West 

yards  in  diameter  over  all  It  is  much  decayed,  but  the  stony  debris  remains 
in  some  places  20  feet  wide  by  2  in  height. 

2.  Horsbvrgh  is  also  a  small  circular  fort  of  one  circumvallation,  measuring 
only  120  yards  in  girth.  It  has  an  unusually  sequestered  situation,  overlooked 
by  massive  heathery  ranges,  on  the  dome-shaped  summit  of  a  short  spur  pro- 
jecting from  the  west  into  Horsburgh  Hope,  1394  feet  above  the  sea  and  500 
above  the  bum.  Little  more  than  grass-grown  foundations  remain,  and  its 
title  to  be  called  a  fort  may  be  questioned,  but  its  strong  position,  the  widtli 
of  the  foundations,  and  the  relics  of  two  circular  enclosures  within,  seem  to 
settle  the  question  in  its  favour. 

8.  Chester  Lees,  Ttceedsmuir  (Plate  IV.  fig.  61),  is  the  last  known  fort  up 
Tweeddale.  It  is  perched,  about  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  north-west 
end  of  a  narrow  ridge,  whence  it  looks  on  the  river,  600  feet  below,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  up  Tweeddale  and  over  a  great  range  of  hill  country. 
The  approach  from  three  sides  is  very  steep,  but  along  the  ridge  is  level. 
The  fort  is  oval,  measuring  44  by  84  yards  in  the  slightly  hollowed  interior. 
The  defences  on  the  sides  are  almost  gone,  but  at  the  ends  the  stony  debris 
measures  from  7  to  8  yards  across.  In  one  or  two  places  the  limits  of  the 
foundations  seem  well  marked,  but  whether  tliey  indicate  the  casings  of  a 
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single  wall  20  feet  wide,  which  had  been  filled  in  with  rubble,  or  two  concentric 
walls,  cannot,  as  in  many  other  cases,  be  now  determined  unless  by  excavation. 
4.  Henry's  Brae,  as  the  larger  of  two  detached  hills  at  Tinnis  is  named, 
rises  about  900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  250  above  Drummelzier  Haugh. 
This  remarkable  site  is  fully  described  under  Tinnis.  The  debris  on  Henry's 
Brae  encloses  a  space  measuring  600  yards  round  about,  but  the  remains  of  a 
transverse  wall  cuts  off  a  smaller  part  at  the  higher  south-west  end,  measuring 
60  by  40  yards,  which  possibly  constituted  the  true  fort,  the  much  larger  space 
sloping  away  from  it  to  the  north-east  having  been  a  subordinate  enclosure. 
In  the  Ordnance  Map  the  small  enclosure  is  marked  as  a  ''  sheepfold,"  but 
stony  debris,  as  much  as  80  feet  wide  in  some  places,  could  hardly  have  been 
appropriated  to  so  peacefrQ  a  purpose.  Moreover,  I  think  there  are  indica- 
tions of  a  second  wall,  parallel  and  close  to  the  first,  on  the  north-west  face. 
At  the  narrow  south-west  end  the  stones  are  loosely  built  to  a  height  of  3  or 
4  feet  in  some  places,  but  there  is  no  carefully -fitted  masonry. 

b.  Stone  Fort  tcith  a  Double  Circumvallation. 

6.  Upper  Cademuir  Fort  (Plate  IV.  fig.  57),  1314  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
very  strongly  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  southerly  division  of  Cademuir 
HiU,  the  apparently  highest  point  in  fig.  1.  Towards  the  south-east  it  is 
perched  on  the  edge  of  the  extremely  steep  **  scree,"  of  600  feet,  shown  in  the 
view ;  a  still  higher  aud  scarcely  less  steep  descent  to  the  Manor  water  protects 
it  on  the  north-west,  while  even  along  the  ridge  it  can  only  be  reached  alter  a 
stiff  climb  of  several  hundred  feet.  The  defensive  line  is  irregularly  oval, 
diverging  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  is  skilfully  drawn  just 
where  the  steep  ascent  begins  to  ease  off  towards  the  top.  The  stones  have 
no  doubt  been  extensively  plundered,  but  multitudes  remain  which  it  would 
take  several  men  to  lift,  and  the  amount  of  debris  still  left  is  very  great.  From 
its  arrangement  in  some  places,  the  original  structure  may  have  been  a  wall 
15  feet  wide.  A  few  yards  below  and  in  front  of  this  main  defence  there  is  a 
breastwork,  probably  of  stone,  but  covered  with  turf.  The  great  natural 
strength  of  the  sou^-east  side  has  enabled  the  defenders  almost  to  dispense 
>vith  artificial  works  there.  The  two  entrances,  one  on  the  east  the  other  on 
the  west,  are  well  placed,  particularly  the  latter,  which  is  in  a  re-entering 
curve,  so  as  to  be  protected  by  a  cross  fire.  The  circumference  within  the 
defences  measures  about  600  yards,  and  the  interior,  with  its  irregular  surface, 
rising  considerably  above  the  lines,  offers  better  shelter  from  the  i^ind  than  is 
usual  in  these  hill  forts. 

c.  Stone  Fort  with  Triple  Circumvallation. 

6.  Cardrona  (fig.  2),  1073  feet  above  the  sea,  looks  down  on  the  modem 
mansion  house,  600  feet  below,  from  the  edge  of  a  steep  slope  descending 
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northwards  to  the  valley  of  the  Tweed,  There  is  also  a  steep  hut  short 
descent  to  the  west ;  hut  in  the  other  directions  the  approach  from  Wallace's 
Hill  (1607  feet),  which  rises  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  is  easy.     On  the  south  and 
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east  there  are  three  helts  of  dehris,  with  a  supplementary  one  under  the 
rocky  knoll,  forming  the  highest  point  of  the  fort  at  its  north-east  corner.  On 
the  other  sides  there  are  hut  two  helts ;   hut  this  may  have  arisen  from  tlie 
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ruins  of  two  walls  having  run  together  on  the  steep  slopes,  thus  forming  a 
mass  measuring  from  45  to  60  feet  in  width  and  several  feet  in  depth,  as  is 
shown  by  some  excavations  in  it.    There  is  an  entrance  at  the  soutli-west 
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Fig.  3.  West  Cademuir  Fort. 
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comer,  and  another  on  the  east  face,  but  they  have  been  so  much  tampered 
with  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  they  are  ancient  or  modem.  I  have 
omitted  in  the  plan  the  walls  of  a  modem  sheep-pen.     There  are  traces  of 
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traverses,  if  they  are  not  modem  walls,  across  the  wide  spaces  between  the 
lines  of  circumvallation. 

d.  Stone  Forts  with  Connected  Outtcorks. 

7.  West  Cademuir  Fort  (figs.  1,  3,  4,  5),  1087  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
situated  700  yards  south-west  of  the  upper  one,  and  fully  200  feet  below  it. 
The  site  resembles  that  of  the  upper  fort  in  its  natural  strength  to  the  north, 
south,  and  west  (see  p.  18),  but  the  eastern  approach  is  across  a  series  of 
slight  ridges  and  hollows  on  a  general  level  not  much  below  that  of  the  fort. 
The  works  consist  of  a  central  part,  about  830  by  160  feet,  with  five  connected 
outworks  at  a  lower  level.  The  front  towards  the  east,  300  feet  in  length,  is 
almost  straight,  and  bounds  one  jside  of  a  shallow  natural  trench,  about  20 
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Fig.  4.  East  Front  of  West  Cademuir  Fort,  with  stone  clievaiix-de-frise. 
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yards  wide,  which  separates  the  fort  from  the  ridge  beyond.  On  tliis,  the 
weakest  side  by  nature,  the  main  wall  has  been  of  remarkable  strength,  the 
ruins  at  its  southern  end  being  no  less  than  45  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high,  a 
height,  however,  which  is  partially  due  to  a  natural  ridge.  It  is  further 
strengthened  here  by  a  little  outwork,  enclosing  a  smaU  space  in  front. 
Towards  its  northern  end  the  wall  is  not  so  strong,  probably  because  the 
natural  trench  is  deeper  in  that  direction  and  the  ridge  higher  and  more 
rocky.  At  the  foot  of  the  rocks  here  there  is  a  quantity  of  debris,  which  may 
either  have  been  thrown  down  from  above,  or  may  have  formed  another 
rampart.  In  the  natural  trench,  at  its  shallow  soutliem  end,  and  occupying 
a  space  of  25  by  10  yards,  stands  a  remarkable  group  of  about  140  stones 
(figs.  3,  4).    Most  of  them  have  fallen  down,  but  a  considerable  number  are 
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still  upright.  They  have  heen  set  up  at  irregular  intervals  of  a  foot  or  so 
from  each  other,  and  stand  from  2  to  3  feet  above  the  ground ;  they  are  mostly 
somewhat  sharp-edged  or  sharp-pointed,  and  although  a  monumental  char- 
acter has  been  assigned  to  them,  I  lliink  it  much  more  likely  that  they  are 
the  remains  of  a  stone  chevaux  de-frise,  A  few  similar  stones  stand  apart  from 
tlie  group,  and  numerous  little  grass  mounds  probably  conceal  others,  so 
that,  making  allowance  for  the  ease  with  which  such  detached  stones  could  be 
carried  off,  I  have  little  doubt  that  originally  the  hollow  was  quite  filled  witli 
them.  This  method  of  strengthening  a  weak  front  I  have  found  also  at 
Dreva,  in  Peebleshire.  It  has  not  been  met  with  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  but 
is  found  in  one  Welsh  aud  four  Irish  forts.  The  single  entrance  has  been 
skilfully  placed  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  main  work,  wliich  it  enters  be- 
tween two  rocky  knolls.  Before  reaching  this  point,  an  attacking  party  would 
be  exposed  to  a  cross  shower  of  missiles  from  two  outworks,  one  at  least  of 
wliioh  would  need  to  be  stormed  before  the  main  gate  could  be  assaulted. 


Fig.  5.  West  Cademuir  Fort,  from  above  Woodhouse. 

Besides  the  three  forts  on  Cademuir  Hill  already  described,  there  are  some 
apparently  prehistoric  remains  on  the  neck  of  land  between  the  northerly  and 
southerly  divisions  of  the  chain.  They  form  a  connected  group  of  mounds, 
mostly  curvilinear,  apparently  of  mixed  earth  and  stones,  suggestive  of  an 
ancient  settlement  of  some  kind,  but  not  resembling  the  forts.  Probably 
they  represent  the  fourth  fort  on  Cademuir  of  the  Old  Statistical  Account, 
mentioned  by  Armstrong  [Companion  to  the  Map  ofTweeddale,  1775)  as  being 
**  above  the  Wham,"  which  is  the  name  given  in  the  Ordnance  Map  to  the 
hollow  below  it.  Close  to  these  remains  are  two  low  circular  mounds,  which 
I  believe  to  be  cairns  overgrown  with  turf. 

8.  Dreva  (figs.  6,  7,  8). — Trehenna  Hill,  rising  1798  feet  above  the  sea, 
east  from  Broughton  and  north  of  the  Tweed,  sends  an  oflfehoot  southwards, 
which,  after  bending  westwards  and  falling  1000  feet,  rises  slightly  once 
more  to  form  the  rocky  eminence  on  which  stands  Dreva  fort.  It  is  898  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  about  250  above  tlie  junction  of  Holmswater  with  the 
combined  Biggar,  Kilbucho,  and  Broughton  Bums,  a  little  above  their  union 
with  the  Tweed.  It  is  thus  not  far  from  the  openings  of  five  glens,  an 
important  position  which   it  holds  in  common  with  two  other  strong  forts, 
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Helmend  and  Kachon.  Like  Cademuir  it  consists  of  a  central  work  with 
annexed  enclosures.  Steep  descents  make  it  very  strong  on  the  east  and 
west.    But  on  the  north  and*  south  it  is  only  slightly  raised  above  the 
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Fig.  7.  South  Front  of  Dreva,  with  stone  chevanx-de'frise. 

Trehenna  spur,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  easily  traversed  hollows,  like 
that  on  the  east  front  of  Cademuir.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  find  that 
in  like  manner  Dreva  has  been  protected  by  stone  ohevauxde-frise  in  both 


I       2       3       I       y      ^  Fccr 
Fig.  8.  Masonry— (a)  West  Cademuir,  {b)  Dreva. 

hollows.  The  one  to  the  south  (fig.  7)  occupies  a  well-defined  space,  30  by 
20  yards,  and  consists  of  several  hundred  stones,  mostly  fallen,  but  a  few  still 
standing.  That  on  the  north  has  apparently  suffered  more,  and  the  remaining 
stones  are  arranged  in  various  artificial-looking  figures,  probably  merely  the 
chance  result  of  plundering.  The  entrances  are  on  the  east  face,  and  at  tlie 
north-west  angle.  Natural  rock  contributes  to  the  defence  of  the  inner 
enceinte  on  the  east  and  west  sides. 
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In  all  my  investigations  of  the  stone  forts  I  looked  out  for  remains  of  building, 
in  order  to  solve  the  question  whether  their  circumvallations  were  originally 
built  walls  or  were  composed  merely  of  heaped-up  stones.  In  several  of  them 
I  saw  doubtful  margins  of  foundations  which  might  have  sufficed  for  walls 
from  9  to  16  or  20  feet  in  thickness.  At  Heniys  Brae  I  observed  stones 
loosely  built  to  a  height  of  4  feet ;  and  at  West  Cademuir  I  found  a  fragment  of 
masoniy  of  dubious  character,  fig.  8 ;  but  it  was  only  at  Dreva  that  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  piece  of  waU  which,  although  only  13  feet  long 
and  2  to  3  in  height,  might  with  some  confidence  be  pronounced  to  be  of 
ancient  construction.  As  shown  in  fig.  8,  the  massive  stones  are  carefully 
fitted  in  courses,  the  larger  interstices  being  filled  in  with  small  stones.  In 
presence  of  this  evidence  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  ruins  of  Dreva  origin- 
ally stood  as  massive  walls ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  choice  stones  such  as 
these — which  probably  formed  waU-casings — would  be  the  chief  attraction 
for  the  plunderers  who  dismantled  these  structures,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
other  forts  which  so  much  resemble  Dreva  in  their  ruins  also  resembled  it  in 
their  original  construction. 

9.  Macbeth's  Ga$de  (fig.  9,  Plate  HE.  fig.  63),  beautifully  situated  1100 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Peeblesshire,  is 
not  recognised  as  a  prehistoric  fort  either  by  Chambers  or  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  Its  name — ^how  acquired  is  not  known — may  have  led  to  this,  but 
as  attested  by  masses  of  stony  debris,  without  a  trace  of  mortar,  it  is  evidently 
as  much  a  prehistoric  fort  as  Dreva  or  Cademuir.  The  site  is  a  grand  one 
on  the  top  of  Woodhill,  a  completely  isolated,  finely  formed,  narrow,  and  now 


-^ 


Fig.  9.  (a)  Macbeth's  Castle,  (b)  Hallmanor  Fort 


treeless  green  ridge,  half  a  mile  long  (of  which  the  north  end  is  seen  in  fig.  9), 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  300  feet  above  the  Manor  water.  The  fort  is  oblong. 
Steep  slopes  give  it  great  natural  strength  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  masses 
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of  debris  attest  that  they  had  been  defended  by  a  wall  at  the  top  and  by  forti- 
fied natural  platforms  which  run  along  from  15  to  20  feet  lower  down.  The 
inner  wall  has  been  thrown  down  the  slopes,  but  on  the  west  side  there  are 
indications  of  foundations  9  feet  wide  close  up  to  the  edge.  The  approach 
along  the  ridge  from  the  north  is  easier,  and  here  three  defensive  lines  have 
been  constructed,  the  outer  two  being  now  mere  low  grass-covered  mounds. 
Towards  the  south  a  sloping  projection  is  annexed  to  the  fort ;  beyond  this 
the  ridge  is  level  for  80  yards,  and  then  rises  slightly  before  the  final  steep 
descent  to  the  valley.  On  this  rise  there  is  a  detached  oval  outwork  of  one 
ring,  45  by  28  yards  inside,  the  stony  debris  being  in  places  6  yards  wide.  This 
is  the  only  example  I  have  met  with  of  a  detached  outwork  in  the  county. 
There  are  two  entrances  to  the  main  fort,  one  on  the  south,  the  other  on  the 
west.    The  latter  is  peculiar,  and  is  described  on  page  75. 

e.  ForU  believed  on  trustworthy  Evidence  to  have  been  of  Stone, 

10.  Pirn  (fig.  10). — Although  but  few  stones  are  to  be  seen  on  the  grass- 
covered  remains  of  this  fort,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  it  was  constructed 
of  uncemented  masonry,  from  the  statement  in  the  Old  Statistical  Account 
to  the  efiect  that  **  a  fortification  was  erected  on  a  rising  ground  adjoin- 
ing the  village  of  Innerleithen,  an  immense  quantity  of  stones  having  been 
collected  to  form  the  three  lines,  in  which  no  cement  seemed  to  have  been 
employed,  the  loose  stones  being  built,  however,  with  considerable  care."  The 
narrow  ridge  of  Pirn  Craig,  after  descending  with  extreme  steepness  from  the 
north-east  towards  Innerleithen  for  about  400  feet,  abruptly  rises  about  60  or 
70  feet  to  form  a  short  narrow  ridge  on  which  stands  the  fort,  700  feet  above 
the  sea  and  300  above  the  Tweed.  The  abrupt  descents  of  Pirn  Craig 
and  the  fort  face  each  other  closely,  but  as  the  interior  of  the  fort  falls 
towards  the  south-west  it  is  not  so  much  overlooked  as  might  be  expected. 
Only  two  defensive  lines  can  be  traced  at  the  sides,  but  at  the  ends 
three  are  visible,  \dth  a  fourth  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  entrance.  At 
the  north  angle  three  of  the  lines,  and  at  the  south  end  two  of  them,  take  the 
form  of  terraces.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  terraces  were  intended  as 
foundations  for  waUs  occupying  their  whole  width,  or  as  platforms  on  which 
the  defenders  could  stand,  protected  by  breastworks.  I  believe  that  the  latter 
was  the  case,  because,  in  general,  traces  of  walls  are  found  only  at  the  outer 
edges.  The  two  entrances  are  well  protected ;  one,  from  the  north,  takes  a 
curved  course  between  the  three  terraces  and  inner  rampart  on  the  east  side 
and  a  triple  rampart  on  the  west ;  the  other,  from  the  south-west,  penetrates 
the  three  ramparts  by  a  sinuous  course,  and  has  been  further  guarded  by 
passing  between  two  circular  structures  in  the  space  between  the  inner  and 
middle  rampart. 

11.  Rachan  (Plate  II.  fig.  51). — From  Chalmerses  statement  that  the  British 
camp  at  Rachan  was  **  enveloped  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  stones,"  it  in 
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all  probability  was  a  stone  fort,  although  only  a  few  heaps  of  stones  now 
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Fig.  10.  Pirn, 
remain.    The  site  is  on  the  top  of  a  perfectly  isolated  hill,  400  feet  high, 
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1041  above  the  sea,  oommanding  extensive  views,  and  overhanging  the  great 
eastward  bend  of  the  Tweed,  not  far  from  where  it  deceives  the  united  Biggar, 
Bronghton,  Kilbncho,  and  Hohns  waters.  It  faces  in  different  directions  the 
strong  forts  of  Dreva,  Helmend,  and  Tinnis.  The  defences  apparently  have 
consisted  of  a  single  circomvallation,  with  additional  lines  to  the  south,  and  an 
outwork  annexed  to  the  east  The  fort  does  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  flat 
top  of  the  hill,  as  a  slight  hollow  separates  the  outwork  from  a  small  height 
to  the  east.  The  grass-covered  foundations  in  some  places  have  a  double 
character,  often  met  with  in  forts  of  which  foundations  alone  remain,  suggestive 
either  of  two  closely  concentric  walls,  or  of  outer  and  inner  casings,  which  had 
been  filled  with  rubble  to  form  a  single  wall.  In  this  instance,  if  the  wall 
were  single  it  must  have  been  21  feet  thick. 

12.  Chester  Hill,  Hundleshope  (fig.  11),  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  east 
ridge  of  Hundleshope,  immediately  before  its  descent  to  the  plain  800  feet 


tl 


Fig.  11.  Chester  Hill,  Huudleshope. 

below,  is  strong  by  nature,  as  the  spur  on  which  it  stands  is  somewhat  isolated, 
and  the  slopes  from  it  on  three  sides  are  long  and  steep.  The  interior  is  oval, 
and  is  slightly  hollowed.  The  ramparts  are  much  demolished,  but  the  inner 
one  at  the  east  end  still  measures  7  feet  in  height  and  36  across.  The  plan 
of  this  fort  is  peculiar,  as  the  outer  rampart,  closely  approximating  to  the 
inner  one  at  the  sides,  diverges  from  it  at  the  ends  to  enclose  crescentic  spaces 
of  unequal  size.  Beyond,  on  the  west,  another  similar  space  has  probably 
been  enclosed,  and  another  mound  runs  from  the  outer  rampart  on  the  north 
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side  to  the  entrance.  16  yards  in  front  of  the  east  end,  on  the  crowning  point 
of  the  ridge,  there  is  a  small  circular  foundation,  and  there  are  obscure  signs 
of  this  having  been  connected  by  mounds  on  each  side  with  the  fort.  The 
ramparts  appear  to  be  of  stone,  for  the  most  part  overgrown  with  turf.  In  the 
interior  are  two  circular  foundations.  This  fort  must  have  suffered  great 
dilapidation  in  recent  times,  as  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  the  Rev. 
James  Gruikshank,  who  gives  a  very  accurate  description  of  its  form,  adds, 
'*  the  fortifications  consist  of  loose  stones  piled  on  each  other  to  a  breadth 
varying  from  9  to  11  paces,  and  within  the  last  twenty  years  were  upwards 
of  5  feet  high." 

Class  B.    Forts,  the  Remains  of  which  are  entirely  or  partully 

OF  Earth. 
This  class  comprises  twenty-one  forts,  which,  owing  either  to  decay 
or  to  original  complexity  of  design,  or  to  a  combination  of  both  these  causes, 
cannot  now  be  strictly  classified  into  subdivisions.  The  simplest  kind 
have  been  made  by  digging  trenches  and  throwing  up  the  earth  so  obtained 
to  form  ramparts.  In  some  instances,  besides  the  stones  naturally  found 
in  the  soil,  larger  stones  seem  to  have  been  purposely  mingled  with  the 
earth.  In  other  cases  the  materials  for  the  ramparts  have  apparently 
been  obtained,  not  by  excavating  trenches,  but  in  the  process  of  carving  the 
ground  into  the  form  of  a  fort,  and  in  these  there  are  no  true  trenches.  In 
others,  part  of  the  enceinte  appears  to  have  been  of  earth  and  part  of  stone. 
All  these  kinds  have  been  so  variously  combined  in  some  instances  as  to  defy 
classification ;  we  therefore  place  the  whole  of  them  under  one  head,  taking 
first  those  in  which  the  earthen  type  is  most  strongly  marked,  or  such  as  are 
of  very  simple  design. 

1.  Upper  Houndhiliy  1137  feet  above  the  sea,  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  west- 
ward slope  to  the  Tweed,  540  feet  above  it,  and  commands  a  fine  view  towards 
Dawick  and  Stobo.  In  other  directions  it  has  no  natural  strength.  It  is 
circular,  and  measures  190  yards  round  the  top  of  the  single  rampart,  which 
is  in  some  places  20  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high  to  the  outside.  There  are  very 
dubious  traces  of  a  fosse ;  and  altogether  this  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  Peebles 
forts.    It  has  two  entrances. 

2.  Shaw  Billy  Kirkurdy  900  feet  above  the  sea,  stands  on  a  slope  of  Shaw 
HiU  tovt^ards  the  east.  It  is  200  feet  below  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  about  as 
much  above  Tarth.  It  is  the  most  insignificant  of  the  Peeblesshire  forts, 
measuring  only  about  100  yards  in  girth.  A  single  oval  rampart,  apparently 
of  earth,  and  generally  not  more  than  2  or  8  feet  in  height,  forms  the  main 
defence,  but  it  is  strengthened  towards  the  west,  where  tiie  hill  slopes  down 
upon  it,  by  a  trench  4  to  6  feet  deep.  The  single  entrance  is  towards  the 
descent  of  the  hill  eastwards.  There  is  a  curious  small  triangular  projection 
from  the  rampart,  and  at  a  lower  level  than  it,  into  tlie  trench. 
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3.  Hohmwater  (fig.  12),  800  feet  above  the  sea,  is  also  a  small  circular  fort, 
measuring  about  55  yards  in  diameter  internally.  Its  site  is  remarkable,  as, 
in  strong  contrast  to  almost  all  the  other  forts,  it  is  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley. 


Fig.  12.  Holmswater. 

on  a  flat  boggy  moor.  It  has  an  unusually  good  command  of  water,  as  tlie 
Holmswater  is  only  about  20  yards  oflf.  The  defences  consist  of  two  ramparts 
with  a  trench  between.  The  ramparts  are  low,  nowhere  more  tlian  4  feet 
above  the  trench,  but  where  well  preserved  are  20  feet  wide ;  and  the  flat- 
bottomed  trench  is  nearly  as  wide.  The  only  entrance  is  from  the  north-east. 
This  fort  is  only  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  much  stronger  Chester  Rigs 
Fort  on  the  hill  behind. 

4.  Harehope  Rings  (figs.  13,  14),  1295  feet  above  the  sea,  crown  the  summit 
of  a  short  rounded  spur  of  Crailzie  Hill  (1561  feet),  and  from  a  height  of  300 
feet  look  down  on  the  solitary  farm  on  its  skirts,  and  an  extensive  marshy 
flat,  embosomed  in  hills.  This  very  sequestered  fort  is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect in  the  county.  It  is  nearly  circular,  and  measures  about  CO  yards  in 
diameter  inside.  The  defences  consist  of  two  ramparts  with  a  trench  between, 
and  the  former  are  most  massive  on  the  north-west,  where  the  approach  is 
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level,  the  inner  rampart  being  here  8  to  10  feet  high.  Forty-four  yards  from 
the  fort  a  low  mound  and  trench,  flanked  by  three  or  four  little  oblong  pits, 
is  drawn  across  the  level  neck ;  but  as  immediately  beyond  this  Crailzie  Hill 
rises  so  steeply  as  completely  to  command  it,  this  work  must  have  been  quite 


15  <  II    15    /g    6  6  21       /25    9    isr   6    4     II 

Fig.  15.  Harehope  Fort. 

untenable  by  the  garrison,  and  unless  it  was  constructed  by  besiegers  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  it.  There  are  two  entrances  to  the  fort,  not  opposite  to, 
but  rather  near  each  other,  wliich  is  not  an  unusual  arrangement.  Both  are 
well  preserved.  In  the  interior  are  tlie  turf-covered  remains  of  two  circular 
structures. 
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6.  HareJiope  Fort  (fig.  15),  about  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  200  below 
Harehope  Kings,  from  which  it  is  distant  half  a  mile,  has  little  advantage 
from  position,  as  it  is  placed  on  the  long  gentle  south-eastern  descent  from 
Crailzie  HiU.  In  form  it  is  broadly  ovate,  and  its  three  concentric  ramparts 
vary  a  good  deal  in  width  and  height,  particularly  the  middle  one,  which,  for 
three-fourths  of  its  course,  and  on  the  weakest  sides  of  the  fort,  expands  into 
a  flat- topped  platform,  9  to  15  feet  in  width.  The  two  trenches  are  broad  and 
level,  so  that  a  carriage  could  be  driven  aU  round  them.  On  the  west  and 
weakest  side  the  front  is  nearly  straight  and  the  mounds  are  strongest 
and  highest,  but  they  nowhere  exceed  6  feet  in  height  towards  the  outside, 
although  from  the  fall  in  the  ground  they  attain  to  9  feet  insid^.  There  is  a 
well-preserved  entrance  at  the  north-east  comer.  A  broad  opening  through 
aU  the  ramparts  at  the  north-west  comer,  and  a  narrow  one,  through  the  outer 
rampart  only,  on  the  south  front,  appear  to  be  modern. 


Fig.  16.  Upper  Fortifications  and  part  of  Interior  of  Hoghill  Fort. 

6.  Hoghill  (figs.  16,  17,  18)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forts  in  Peebles- 
shire, on  account  of  its  extraordincuy  site.  Viewed  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Lyne  (fig.  17),  it  seems  simply  carved  on  the  middle  of  a  steep  hillside, 
600  feet  high.  Why  such  a  position  was  chosen  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  as 
the  top  of  the  hiU  is  only  1161  feet  above  the  sea,  an  elevation  far  below  that 
of  many  other  forts.  Descending  from  the  hill-top,  we  come  rather  suddenly 
on  the  fort,  and  find  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  trench,  with  the  works  so 
close  below  that  it  seems  as  if  an  active  man  might  jump  on  to  the  nearest 
rampart  (side  view  and  section,  fig.  18). 

The  defences  get  gradually  weaker  downwards,  but  quarrying  operations 
have  entirely  destroyed  them  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  downward  slope 
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eases  off  considerably.    At  the  upper  end  (section,  fig.  18)  the  counterscarps 
necessarily  greatly  exceed  the  scarps  in  height ;  halfway  down  the  counter- 


Fig.  17.  Hoghill  Fort,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lyue. 

scarp  of  the  inner  trench  there  is  a  platform  of  varying  width,  but  much  too 
far  below  the  top  of  the  rampart  to  act  as  a  banquette. 

7.  Henderland  (figs.  19,  20,  21,  22\  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  forts.  It  stands  on  an  elevated,  tolerably  level  site, 
but,  as  it  comes  up  to  the  very  edge  of  a  steep  slope,  its  massive  ramparts  are 
very  conspicuous  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  (fig.  19),  and  even  from 
the  public  road,  200  feet  below.  The  works  are  closely  commanded  from  the 
south-west  by  a  mound,  which,  singularly  enough,  although  quite  small  in 
extent,  is  not  included  within  the  works.  From  this  mound  it  is  cut  off  by 
a  deep  trench  and  two  massive  ramparts,  which  are  carried  round  by  the 
south  and  east,  but  losing  much  of  their  strength,  to  terminate  at  the  steep 
slope. 

The  front  towards  the  slope  is  scarped  for  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet,  and  has 
a  narrow  terrace  at  the  foot  of  the  scarp,  close  to  the  banked-up  edge  of  tlie 
long  slope  down  to  the  valley.  The  southern  half  of  the  interior  is  about  3  feet 
higher  than  the  northern,  the  descent  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  by  an 
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Fig.  18.  Side  View,  PJan  and  Section  of  Hoghill  Fort. 
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artificial  slope.  The  sole  entrance,  on  the  north-east  face,  is  strengthened  hy 
an  additional  trench  and  rampart  on  the  west,  and  hy  flanking  places 
darmes  on  the  inner  ramparts. 


Fig.  19.  Henderland,  from  the  North-West. 

The  works  of  Henderland  are  well  preserved  and  substantial.     Chambers 
calls  them  "  gigantic,"  an  exaggerated  tenn,  particulaily  when  we  consider 


Fig.  20.  South- West  Angle  of  Henderland. 

that  the  ramparts  are  only  in  part  artificial,  being,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
to  a  great  degree  carved  out  of  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  ground. 
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Figs.  21,  22.  View  from  North-East,  and  Plan  and  Section  of  Henderland. 
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8.  Northshield  (fig.  28),  1178  feet  above  the  sea  and  500  above  the  Eddie- 
ston  bum,  is  situated  on  the  rather  extensive  and  flattish  summit  of  a  ridge, 

r 


^ii'iii* 


Fig.  23.  Northshield. 

and,  as  it  is  retired  from  the  edge,  does  not  derive  much  immediate  advantage 
from  natural  position.     It  is  an  irregular  oval,  defended  by  tliree  ramparts 
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and  three  trenches,  which  are  weU  preserved,  the  ramparts  in  some  places 
being  from  7  to  8  feet  in  height.  The  two  outer  and  principal  ramparts 
expand  here  and  there  into  platforms  of  varying  breadtii,  so  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  defenders  in  some  places  fought  from  behind  them,  in  others 
on  the  top  of  them.  Vestiges  of  parapets  remain  on  some  of  these  platforms 
on  botli  the  inner  and  outer  sides.  Two  small  platforms,  one  at  each  side, 
look  as  if  intended  either  to  flank  the  trenches  or  to  cany  some  warlike  engine. 
They  are  not  probably  of  modem  origin,  as  the  trenches  bend  sharply 
behind  them.  The  inner  circumvallation  is  merely  a  low  parapet  round  the 
edge  of  the  interior.  The  entrances  are  not  well  preserved :  one  is  on  the 
north-east,  another  on  the  south-west ;  a  third  opening  on  the  south  being 
probably  modem.  From  natural  breaks  in  the  ramparts  they  appear  to  be  of 
earth  and  small  stones,  but  a  few  large  stones  lie  about,  and  the  ground  out- 
side on  the  north  and  east  feels  as  if  the  turf  concealed  others  which  seem 
fitted  to  each  other,  so  smooth  and  regular  is  the  surface.  This  fort  does 
not  make  such  a  fair  show  as  other  well-preserved  ones,  as  it  is  covered  with 
coarse  heather  instead  of  beautiful  smooth  short  hiU-pasture.  The  interior 
also  is  very  irregular  and  rough,  with  shapeless  structural  remains. 


Fig.  24.  Whiteside  Fort,  from  Drum  Maw. 

9.  Whiteside  (figs.  24,  26,  26,  27,  28),  1204  feet  above  the  sea,  stands  at  the 
north  end  of  a  short  ridge,  on  the  east  side  of,  and  parallel  with,  the  Lyne 
River.  This  ridge  rises  very  steeply  for  600  feet  from  the  Flemington  Bum 
on  the  south,  and  has  equally  steep  descents  to  the  east  and  west,  but  to 
the  north  falls  only  about  60  feet  by  a  gentle  slope,  to  rise  again  into  the 
hill  Drum  Maw  (1453  feet).  The  fort  occupies  the  full  width  of  the  ridge, 
and  therefore  is  very  strong  by  nature  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  which  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  artificial  works  there, — 
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Fig.  25.  Whiteside,  Plan  and  Section. 
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Fig.  26.  Whiteside,  South  End. 


Fig.  27.  Whiteside,  South -East  Angle. 


Fig.  28.  Whiteside,  West  End. 
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the  west  front  having  apparently  consisted  merely  of  the  scarped  hill-face 
with  a  narrow  parapeted  terrace  below,  and  the  east  of  three  low  ramparts. 
The  north  end,  on  the  other  hand,  is  protected  by  three  strong  ramparts  with 
intervening  trenches,  besides  an  advanced  rampart  and  trench  less  than  half- 
way down  the  slope  towards  Dram  Maw,  now  quite  disconnected  with  the  main 
work.  The  broader  southern  end  is  the  weakest,  as  it  fronts  the  undulating 
approach  of  some  hundred  yards  along  the  ridge.  Here,  therefore,  are  three 
strong  ramparts  and  two  trenches,  with  an  advanced  rampart  and  trench 
joining  the  main  work  at  the  flanks,  but  thrown  forward  to  the  edge  of  a 
hollow  which  forms  a  natural  wide  trench  in  front  of  it.  The  defence  is  aided 
on  this  front  by  a  platform,  probably  of  stone  overgrown  with  turf,  raised 
behind  the  inner  rampart.  There  seems  to  be  a  similar  arrangement  at  the 
north  end,  particularly  close  to  the  north-east  entrance,  but  the  works  are 
less  perfect  there.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  rampart  on  the  north 
front  (fig.  28)  are  very  regular,  while  those  on  the  south  front  (fig.  26)  are 
of  rude  workmanship,  following  the  irregularities  of  the  ground,  and  not 
keeping  at  regular  distances  from  each  other.  Of  the  three  openings  into 
the  fort,  probably  those  at  the  north-east  and  south-west  comers  alone  are 
ancient,  but  all  are  too  much  broken  down  for  identification. 

10.  Mitchell  Hill  Fort  (Plate  VL  fig.  68)  encircles  the  summit  and  south- 
west end  of  the  isolated  Mitchell  Hill,  1807  feet  above  the  sea,  situated  opposite 
the  northern  spurs  of  Culter  Fell,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  exceed- 
ingly steep  ravine  nearly  400  feet  in  depth.  As  the  fort  comes  to  the  edge 
of  the  ravine,  it  b  practically  impregnable  on  this,  the  south,  side ;  and  the 
long  ascents  from  all  other  directions  are  very  stiff,  except  along  the  ridge  from 
the  north-east,  where  the  rise  is  gentle.  The  defences  consist  of  a  single 
rampart  and  fosse,  enclosing  an  oval  space  about  200  by  120  yards,  with  an 
advanced  weak  rampart  and  trench  about  60  yards  down  the  slope  to  the  west, 
traceable  for  about  170  yards  beginning  at  the  steep  ravine.  The  main 
rampart  is  low,  rising  not  more  than  2  or  3  feet  above  the  trench,  but 
the  united  width  of  the  rampart  and  trench  is  from  25  to  30  feet.  The 
rampart  has  a  rude  character,  as  it  slavishly  follows  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground.  It  seems  to  be  of  earth  and  stones  thrown  up  from  the  trench,  but 
must  surely  have  lost  much  of  its  original  height.  A  few  large  stones  lie 
about.    Altogether  this  fort  impressed  me  as  being  of  a  very  primitive  type. 

11.  Lower  HoundhUl  (fig.  29),  half  a  mile  south-west  from  the  old  tower  of 
Bams,  1000  feet  above  the  sea  and  400  above  the  Tweed,  on  ground  sloping 
gently  to  that  river  to  the  north  and  east,  is  rather  weakly  placed  towards  the 
south,  as  the  ground  rises  from  it  in  that  direction. 

On  the  west  side  the  fortifications  are  almost  gone.  They  are  best  preserved 
on  the  south,  where  a  massive  rampart  still  rises  8  feet  above  the  deep  and 
wide  fosse.  In  rear  of  this  a  low,  wide,  stony  but  moss-covered  mound  indi- 
cates an  inner  defence  on  this  side.    The  interior  has  apparently  been  much 
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quarried,  but  some  of  the  little  precipitous  rock-faces  look  as  if  they  might 
have  formed  part  of  the  original  defensive  lines,  particularly  on  the  east, 
where  the  lines  from  the  north  and  south  seem  to  converge  on  a  small  preci- 
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Fig.  29.  Lowor  Houndbill. 

pice.    There  are  not  a  few  large  stones  lying  about,  and  the  fort  has  probably 
been  partly  of  earth,  partly  of  stone. 

12.  Janet's  Brae  (fig.  30),  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  situated  at  the 
south  end  of  the  eastern  ridge  of  Soonhope,  where  it  suddenly  descends  by  a 
steep  declivity  to  the  Tweed,  500  feet  below.  Nowhere  in  Peeblesshire  are 
prehistoric  forts  as  numerous  as  hereabouts,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
capital  and  tlie  best  land  in  the  county.  On  the  eastern  ridge  of  Soonhope 
and  its  subsidiary  heights,  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile,  there  are  five. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Soonhope  there  is  another.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tweed,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Peebles,  there  are  two.    And 
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within  a  radios  of  3  miles  round  the  capital  there  are  or  have  been  not  less 
than  twenty  in  all.  The  position  of  the  fort  is  strong  to  the  south,  where  the 
fort  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  declivity,  and  to  the  east  and  west  where  the 
ground  also  falls,  though  less  steeply,  but  from  the  north  the  main  rampart  is 
commanded  at  a  distance  of  only  25  yards  by  a  sharp  rise  of  the  ridge.  Here 
therefore  the  fortifications  are  strongest,  the  massive  rampart  being  stiU  8  to 
10  feet  above  the  fosse,  which  has  a  low  breastwork  in  front.    Moreover,  in 
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^  Fig.  80.  Janet's  Brae. 

rear  of  the  rampart  an  additional  mound  has  been  raised,  and,  as  in  rear  of  it 
the  ground  falls  away,  the  interior  is  invisible  from  the  commanding  ridge,  all 
that  is  seen  being  three  lines  of  defence,  rising  one  above  another.  The  forti- 
fications sweep  round  to  the  western  entrance,  getting  weaker  as  the  natural 
defence  improves,  but  strengthened  near  the  entrance  by  a  third  rampart 
and  trench.  On  the  south  the  littie  that  remains  indicates  that  a  double 
stone  wall  had  been  carried  round  there,  passing  again  into  earthworks 
towards  the  eastern  entrance.  A  depression  in  the  interior,  with  some  rushes 
growing,  is  the  only  sign  I  have  seen  of  a  spring  within  the  Peeblesshire  forts. 
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13.  Blythhill  (fig.  31).— The  northern  part  of  Peeblesshire  is  formed  by  the 
southerly  slopes  of  the  Pentland  hills  and  a  wide  shallow  depression  separating 
these  slopes  from  the  hills,  or  elevated  table  lands,  which  form  the  mass  of  the 
county  on  the  south.    It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  northern  part  of  the  county 
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there  are  no  forts.  Blythhill  and  its  neighbour  Blythbaokhill  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  exceptions,  because,  although  the  isolated  ridge  on  which  they 
stand  lies  to  the  north  of  the  table  lands,  it  runs  parallel  and  quite  close  to 
them.  The  Blythhill  ridge  begins  about  a  mile  south-west  of  Romanno  bridge, 
and,  after  a  course  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  that  direction,  attains  its 
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Fig.  32.  MilkistoD. 
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greatest  height  of  ahout  300  feet  ahove  the  adjacent  hollows ;  it  then  falls  200 
feet,  to  rise  again  and  form  the  sonunit  of  BlythhiU,  1009  feet  ahove  the  sea, 
on  which  stands  a  tolerably  well  preserved  fort.  It  is  strongly  placed,  fully 
300  feet  above  the  Tarth,  which  flows  round  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the 
hiU.  The  weakest  face  is  towards  the  north-east,  and  here  accordingly  the 
fortifications  are  strongest,  consisting  of  three  ramparts  with  two  trenches. 
The  massive  middle  rampart,  partly  carved  out  of  the  ground,  is  in  some  places 
20  yards  across,  and  is  flat  on  the  top.  On  the  west  face  the  ramparts  stand 
on  a  steeper  slope,  are  weaker,  and  have  no  true  trenches.  Southwards  they 
are  gradually  lost,  and  the  south-east  face  has  no  trace  of  defence,  the  natural 
strength  given  by  a  50-feet  slope,  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  insurmountable,  having 
been  probably  thought  sufficient,  with  a  palisade.  There  is  an  entrance  from 
the  north-west,  and  some  indications  of  another  from  the  south-west.  Sixty 
yards  in  front  of  the  fort  on  the  north-east  are  the  remains  of  a  small  circular 
enclosure,  a  short  distance  beyond  which  is  a  mound,  possibly  ancient. 

14.  MUhiston  (figs.  32,  33),  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
works  in  the  county,  has  been  much  demolished  in  the  present  century,  but 
the  north  front  is  still  well  preserved,  although  injured  in  the  gales  of  recent 
years  by  the  uprooting  of  many  of  the  trees  grown  upon  it.  The  fort  is 
situated  about  half  way  along  and  100  feet  below  the  highest  point  of  a  ridge 
running  south-south-east  from  Eddlestone  village  for  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  is 
broadly  pear-shaped,  the  widest  end  towards  the  north.  The  long  lateral 
slopes  of  the  ridge  give  it  much  natural  strength  on  the  sides,  but  the  ends 
are  easily  accessible  along  the  ridge.  The  defences  on  the  sides  are  almost 
totally  gone ;  those  at  the  south  end  in  their  present  state  consist  of  two  broad 
platforms,  the  inner  one  9  feet  above  the  outer,  which  is  10  feet  above  a 
shallow  fosse  with  a  low  counterscarp.  In  rear  of  the  inner  platform,  which 
is  20  feet  wide,  are  the  remains  of  a  rampart,  and  50  yards  in  rear  of  this 
comes  the  inner  enceinte  or  citadel.  The  north  face  consists  first  of  two 
concentric  lines  of  defence,  each  constructed  of  two  rampart-s  separated  by  a 
fosse,  with  a  platform  30  feet  wide  between  the  two  lines.  At  the  west  end 
this  platform  is  cut  off  from  the  west  front  by  a  traverse  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  plan  and  sketch,  fig.  33.  If,  a^  the  Ordnance  Map  indicates,  the  east 
end  was  formerly  similarly  constructed,  the  platform  B  must  have  been  a 
kind  of  detached  ravelin, — a  unique  structure  in  these  forts.  A  space  90  feet 
wide  separates  these  outer  defences  from  the  central  circular  space  or  citadel, 
which  is  160  feet  in  diameter,  The  latter  is  surronnded  with  a  rampart, 
but  has  no  fosse,  and  the  interior  is  filled  with  grass->covered  ruins,  excavated 
in  presence  of  Sir  Wm.  Chambers,  who  found  '*  the  imperfect  foundations  of 
two  buildings  of  stone  without  mortar,  each  measuring  about  32  feet  in  length.'* 
In  the  wide  space  surrounding  the  citadel  there  are  also  remains  of  building, 
two  or  three  appearing  to  have  been  straight  traverses.  The  structure  has 
been  so  much  tampered  with  that  the  plan  of  the  entrances  cannot  be  satisfac- 
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torily  made  out.  At  present  one  enters  at  the  north-west  angle  and  slants 
up  to  the  citadel  as  shown  in  the  plan ;  another  enters  more  directly  by  the 
middle  of  the  east  side. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  north  end  is  a  straight  and  massive  rampart 
with  a  fosse  beyond.  It  is  quite  detached  from  the  fort,  and,  according  to 
Chambers  and  the  Ordnance  Map,  is  the  remains  of  a  work  which  enclosed 
7i  acres  of  the  ridge  north  of  the  fort.  From  the  rampart  being  on  the  side 
nearest  to  the  fort  and  the  fosse  beyond,  this  part  of  the  work  must  have  been 
intended  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  fort,  but  the  remains  of  the  enclosure  still 
traceable  some  hundred  yards  northwards  in  the  plantation  seem  of  too  trifling 
a  character  to  be  intended  for  defence.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
enclosure  was  intended  for  cattle,  but  that  the  side  nearest  to  the  fort  was  so 
constructed  and  strengthened  as  to  be  utilised  in  its  defence. 

A  great  deal  of  stone  has  been  used  in  tliis  fort,  as  immense  quantities  are 
known  to  have  been  carried  off  to  build  dykes.  The  breaks  made  by  uprooted 
trees  in  the  ramparts  at  the  north  end  show  that  they  have  been  constructed 
of  a  mixture  of  earth  and  large  stones. 


Fig.  33.  North  Front  of  Milkiston,  from  the  West. 

The  sketch  (fig.  83)  shows  the  north-west  entrance  and  the  western  half  of 
the  north  face,  with  its  two  concentric  lines  of  defence,  each  consisting  of  a 
double  rampart  with  a  ditch  between,  and  bounding  a  platform,  which  is  cut 
oflf  from  the  west  front  by  the  traverse,  seen  on  the  left  of  the  sketch.  Above 
the  traverse  are  seen  the  continuation  of  the  innermost  of  the  four  ramparts, 
and  the  wide  space  between  aU  these  outer  works  and  the  citadel.  The  trees 
which  encumber  the  fort  are  omitted,  and  objects  are  shown  as  they  would 
appear  from  a  standpoint  some  feet  higher  than  can  be  got  on  the  ground. 

15.  Qosdand  (fig.  84),  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  300  feet  above  Kilbucho 
Bum.  The  fort  to  which  I  have  given  this  name  is  skilfully  placed  where  a 
ridge  descending  westwards  from  Goseland  Hill  gets  quite  narrow  previous  to 
expanding  into  a  wide  eminence  beyond.  It  thus  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
steep  slopes  to  the  north  and  south,  while  it  cuts  the  communication  between 
the  two  heights  to  the  east  and  west.  In  the  Ordnance  Map  it  is  called  a 
sheepfold,  but  it  is  unquestionably  a  fort.  Although  small,  measuring  only 
175  yards  in  girth,  this  circular  fort  illustrates  well  the  ingenuity  of  the 
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builders ;  for  although  it  has  only  a  single  circumvallation,  this  is  no  mere 
rampart  thrown  up  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  is  in  fact  skilfully  carved 
out  of  the  top  of  the  lidge.  On  the  western  side,  where  the  interior  is  no 
higher  than  the  exterior,  a  trench  cuts  off  the  fort  from  the  ridge,  while  on  the 
eastern  side,  where  the  interior  is  4  feet  higher  than  the  exterior,  the  slope 
of  the  ground  has  simply  been  scarped  and  furnished  with  a  parapet.     As  on 
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Fig.  34.  Goseland. 

additional  defence  here  there  seems  to  have  been  an  inner  mound ;  and  que  of 
the  two  entrances  has  apparently  been  fortiiied  within  by  a  circular  structure 
on  either  side.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  two  other  circular  structures 
within  the  fort,  one  of  which  has  a  mound  occupying  most  part  of  its  interior. 
All  these  seeming  foundations  are  covered  witli  turf,  and  the  ramparts  are 
composed  of  earth  and  small  stones. 

16.  Lower  Drochil  (figs.  85,  36)  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  final  steep 
slope  of  a  spur  of  Drochil  Hill,  350  feet  above  the  Lyne,  and  1000  above  the 
sea.  It  is  oval  and  very  small,  the  interior  measuring  only  42  by  30  yards. 
Like  the  last,  it  appears  to  have  been  carved  out  of  the  hill  rather  than  built 
on  it.  The  site  is  cut  off  from  the  hill  above  to  the  west  by  a  wide  natural 
hollow,  and  from  the  level  approach  on  the  south  flank  by  an  artificial  trench, 
while  it  is  amply  protected  on  the  north  flank  by  a  natural  cut  in  the  hillside, 
commencing  a  litUe  above  the  fort  and  deepening  rapidly  downwards,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  steep  descent  to  the  river.    The  weak  point  is  that  it  is  com- 
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manded  from  the  other  side  of  the  hollow  to  the  west,  at  a  distance  of  30  yards, 
as  is  shown  in  the  sketch  taken  from  this  point.    The  fort  itself  appears  to 
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Figs.  86,  86.  View  from  the  West,  and  Plan  of  Lower  Drochil 

have  been  formed  by  cutting  the  trench  to  the  south,  scarping  the  sides  of 
the  mound  thus  cut  off,  and  forming  a  parapet  of  earth  and  small  stones. 
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Close  to  the  west  front  there  may  have  been  a  wet  ditch,  as  the  ground  is 
slightly  hollowed  and  marshy.    The  single  entrance  is  on  the  east  face. 

17.  CJiargelaw  (fig.  37),  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  stands  on  the  northerly 
descent  of  the  ridge  which  forms  the  east  side  of  Kailzie  Hope.  The  defences 
are  tolerably  preserved  only  on  the  south  front,  where  ihey  consist  of  an  outer 
and  inner  trench  with  a  platform  12  yards  wide  between,  which  seems  to  have 
had  a  wall  on  its  inner  margin,  and  in  rear  of  all  a  rampart,  now  in  low  relief. 
On  the  northern  face  there  is  merely  a  mass  of  stony  debris,  8  to  10  yards 
wide,  lying  on  the  downward  slope,  thinly  covered  with  turf  or  moss.    Even  ou 
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Fig.  87.  Chargelaw. 

the  south  front  the  works  feel  very  stony  under  foot.  I  think  it  likely  that  this 
front  had  but  little  earth  in  its  composition,  and  that  the  north  front  consisted 
of  one  or  two  stone  walls.  In  the  interior  are  five  circular  foundations  over- 
grown with  turf:  three  touch  each  other,  and  the  largest  is  48  feet  in  diameter. 
18.  Caerlee  (fig.  88),  848  feet  above  the  sea  and  360  above  the  Tweed,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  stands  on  the  last  eminence  of 
the  descending  southerly  ridge  of  Lee  Pen.  High  steep  slopes  defend  it 
strongly  on  three  sides,  but  to  the  north  there  is  merely  a  slight  descent  be- 
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fore  the  rise  of  the  ridge  northwards  b  resumed.    The  defences  on  the  north, 
east,  and  sonth,  consist  of  a  low  rampart,  backed  by  the  upward  slope  of  the 
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270 
Fig.  38.  Caerlee. 

interior,  which  has  been  scarped  for  about  10  yards.    There  is  little  trace  of  a 
parapet  at  the  top  of  the  scarp.    Within,  the  ground  continues  to  rise  pretty 
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steeply  aU  round,  so  that  the  garrison,  unless  protected  by  a  high  palisade, 
must  have  been  freely  exposed  to  the  view  and  missiles  of  besiegers. 

On  the  west  side,  where  the  slope  is  much  the  steepest,  there  is  no  rampart, 
but  the  circuit  is  taken  up  by  a  mass  of  stony  debris  lying  on  the  slope,  with 
a  narrow  terrace,  which  may  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  a  Httle  lower 
down.  The  two  entrances  are  situated  where  the  stony  debris  meets  the  ram- 
parts on  each  side.  A  third  rampart  has  been  thrown  out,  apparently  to  pro- 
tect the  northern  entrance  on  its  weakest  flank.  The  interior  has  been  much 
quarried.  After  careful  comparison  on  the  spot,  I  cannot  reconcile  the  facts 
with  Chambers's  plan,  even  making  aUowance  for  dilapidation  since  his  visit. 
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Fig.  89.  Ladyurd. 
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19.  Ladyurd  (fig.  39),  about  930  feet  above  the  sea,  and  300  above  the  Tarth 
bum,  half  a  mile  distant.  On  three  sides  the  ground  falls  with  increasing 
steepness  from  the  fort,  but  it  is  level  towards  Ladyurd  TTill  (1724  feet)  on 
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the  south.  The  defences  on  the  north  are  almost  ohliterated,  hut  on  the 
south-east  are  in  good  condition,  and  well  deserve  protection  from  the  plough 
which,  on  my  visit,  had  grazed- them  all  round.  The  fort  is  nearly  circular, 
measuring  60  hy  54  yards  from  crest  to  crest  of  the  inner  rampart  Judging 
from  the  hest  preserved  part,  the  fort  has  consisted  of  two  ramparts,  the  inner 
an&  more  massive  of  the  two  heing  7  feet  high  outside,  4  to  6  feet  high  inside, 
and  as  much  as  30  feet  across.  The  space  between  the  ramparts  is  10  or  12 
feet  wide,  quite  flat-bottomed,  and  above  the  level  of  the  ground  outside. 

20.  Dawick  (fig.  40),  700  feet  above  the  sea,  is  constructed  on  a  slight  pro- 
jection from  the  gently  sloping  ground  of  Wester  Dawick,  not  100  feet  above 
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Fig.  40.  Dawick. 

the  Tweed.  The  characteristic  accumulation  of  defences  on  the  weak  side  is 
80  marked  here  that  the  space  occupied  by  them  is  actually  wider  than  the 
interior  of  the  fort.  The  ground  on  this  side  slopes  to  the  interior  of  the  fort, 
but  the  three  concentric  ramparts  are  carefully  constructed  so  as  to  overlook 
each  other  from  within  outwards.  Between  ihem  are  level  speuses  for  the 
defenders,  and  the  inner  rampart  is  backed  by  a  terre-pleine,  which  must  have 
had  a  banquette  to  enable  the  defenders  to  see  over  it.  The  northern  half  of 
the  fort,  protected  by  steep  though  short  slopes,  has  apparently  had  only  two 
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ramparts  of  slighter  make.  Although  grass-covered,  the  whole  of  the  works 
as  weU  as  the  interior  are  very  stony  under  foot.  There  appear  to  have  heen 
two  entrances, — one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  west, — ^but  the  fort  is  much 
damaged  there,  and  the  plough  has  swept  away  much  of  the  flanks  of  the 
defences  on  the  'south.  Planting  has  saved  the  rest  of  the  fort  in  the  meantime. 
21.  Boreland  (Plate  IV.  fig.  50),  950  feet  above  the  sea,  and  250  above  the 
L3me,  crowns  an  eminence  to  which  the  ascent  from  the  south-west  and  north- 
east is  easy  and  firom  the  other  directions  only  a  little  steeper.  The  defences 
seem  to  have  consisted  of  two  concentric  ramparts,  separated  by  a  Urre-pleine 
4  yards  wide,  but  only  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  outer  rampart  remain. 
The  fort  has  been  much  damaged,  but  portions  of  the  ramparts,  which  seem 
to  be  mainly  of  stone  covered  with  turf,  are  well  preserved,  the  inner  one 
being  13  yards  across  and  7  feet  high  where  most  perfect. 

Class  C. — Terraced  Forts. 

In  several  of  the  forts  already  discussed  I  have  noted  the  occurrence  of 
terraces  on  their  slopes,  sometimes  narrow,  as  if  intended  merely  for  the 
foundation  of  a  wall,  in  other  cases  wide  enough  to  accommodate  a  terre-pleine, 
in  rear  of  a  wall  or  parapet,  as  well.  In  these  cases  the  terraces  were  sub- 
ordinate to  other  modes  of  fortification,  but  in  the  following  instances  terracing 
and  scarping  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  means  employed. 

1.  Ming  Knowes,  Hallmanor  (figs.  0,  41),  850  feet  above  the  sea,  and  only 
100  above  Manor  Water,  is  tlie  best-marked  example.  It  is  situated  on 
a  low  regularly-formed  oval  eminence  of  trifling  elevation,  except  to  the  east, 
where  the  ground  fiedls,  rather  steeply  at  first,  to  the  road  60  or  70  feet  below. 
A  neck  of  land  from  an  adjacent  flat  gives  an  easy  access  to  the  fort  from  the 
south.  Here,  therefore,  the  fortifications  are  strongest.  The  slightly  convex 
interior  is  scarped  steeply  all  round  the  margin  to  a  terrace  from  4  to  7  feet 
lower  down  and  18  to  27  feet  wide,  and  again,  4  to  12  feet  lower,  to  a  second 
terrace  imperfectly  preserved  for  a  great  part  of  the  way,  but  quite  distinct 
at  the  north  and  south  ends.  There  is  no  trace  of  parapets  on  the  sides  of 
the  fort,  but  they  could  not  originally  have  been  left  defenceless,  as  in  that 
case  there  would  have  been  no  object  in  fortifying  the  two  ends.  The  weak 
south  end  not  only  has  parapets  or  ramparts  of  earth  and  stones,  but  a  trench 
is  added  to  cut  off  the  neck  beyond.  The  north  end  is  also  furnished  with 
ramparts.  This  fort  apparently  resembles  the  Gkdloway  "  motes  "  described 
by  Mr  Muir  (Ecclesiological  Notes)  ^  except  that  he  says  they  are  never  fortified. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  Ordnance  Map  (25-inch)  tiiere  is  a  Moot  Hill 
at  Bomanno,  and  a  Moat  Knowe  at  Damhall. 

2.  Muirbum  (fig.  42),  1127  feet  above  the  sea,  is  constructed  on  the  summit 
of  a  regularly-formed  oval  dome-shi&ped  hill  which  rises  230  feet  above  the 
farm  to  the  east.    It  seems  to  have  been  well  preserved  at  the  time  of  the 
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Fig.  41.  Ringknowes,  Hallmanor. 
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Ordnance  Snrvey,  bat  has  been  sadly  mutilated  since.  Apparently  it  has 
consisted  of  two  terraces  each,  6  or  7  feet  high  and  18  to  24  feet  wide,  defended 
by  ramparts,  the  interior  of  the  fort  being  elevated  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
upper  terrace,  and  defended  by  a  wall  or  rampart.     The  east  front  is  tolerably 
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Fig.  42.  Muirbum. 

entire,  with  its  entrance  fortified  by  a  small  homwork  thrown  out  on  each  side. 
The  interior  is  rough  and  stony,  and  the  foundations  of  three  circular 
structures  can  be  traced  under  the  turf. 
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3.  Langlaw  (fig.  43)  occupies  the  highest  point  of  this  well-named  ridge, 
1208  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  400  above  the  Broughton  Bum.  The 
interior  is  a  much-flattened  elongated  dome,  and  the  fort  has  apparently  been 
formed  by  scarping  the  circumference  all  round,  thus  making  a  steep  slope 
9  to  14  feet  in  height,  with  a  terrace  below,  and  a  wall  or  rampart,  of  which 
slight  traces  remain,  above.  On  the  south  and  west  sides,  which  are  strong 
by  nature,  the  terrace  has  possibly  had  a  slight  parapet  or  stockade,  but  on  the 
weaker  sides  an  earthen  rampart  has  been  thrown  up  in  front  of  it.  This 
rampart  on  the  weak  north  side  is  very  perfect,  and,  from  the  gradual  way  in 
which  it  diminishes  towards  the  strong  western  front,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
it  never  was  continued  round  there,  unless  as  a  trifling  parapet.  About 
20  yards  in  front  of  the  north  end  a  detached  double  rampart  and  trench  are 
drawn  across  the  hill  slope  for  about  60  yards,  and  40  yards  further  down  a 
trifling  rampart  and  ditch  is  encountered,  which  can  be  traced  at  intervals  aU 
round  the  fort,  though  mostly  as  a  slight  mound  only,  and  measuring  600  yards 
in  girth.  A  little  further  down,  but  touching  the  last  in  one  part,  is  a  third 
detached  mound,  traceable  for  200  yards,  but  diverging  at  both  ends  from  the 
fort.  If  these  mounds  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fort,  it  must  have  been 
merely  as  cattle  enclosures,  I  should  think.  It  is  singular  that  a  small 
plateau  projecting  eastwards  from  the  foot  of  the  fort  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  fortified. 

4.  MitcheU  HUl  Rings  (figs.  44,  45),  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  stands  on  a 
spur  of  the  hill, — described  under  Mitchell  Hill  Fort,  p.  40, — which  bends 
round  from  soutli-west  to  south-east  The  site  is  a  level  neck  of  the  ridge, 
from  which  the  hill  descends  about  250  feet  steeply  northward  and  southward 
and  more  gently  eastwards,  but  ascends,  and  at  once,  to  the  west,  from  wliich 


Fig.  44.  Mitchell  Hill  Rings. 

direction  the  fort  is  conmianded  by  a  height  of  20  feet  at  a  distance  of  only 
15  yards  from  the  nearest  rampart.  The  defences  seem  to  have  consisted  of 
two  concentric  stony  ramparts  or  walls  on  the  summit- level  of  the  interior, 
from  which  the  hill  is  .scarped  to  an  outer  terrace  as  much  as  12  feet  lower 
on  the  north  side,  defended  by  a  rampart  of  stone  and  earth.  On  the  south  a 
flat  narrow  concentric  space,  at  a  slightly  lower  level,  has  been  included  in 
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the  defences,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  very  edge  of  the  steep  descent     The 
single  entrance  is  from  the  south-east. 


Fig.  45.  Mitchell  HUl  Rings. 

5.  The  Rings,  Chester  Rigs  (fig.  46),  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  stands  on  a  little 
shelf  of  the  slope  descending  to  Holmswater  from  the  ridge  between  Wrae  and 
Blackhope  Hills,  and  is  850  feet  above  the  stream.  Steep  slopes  fall  from 
the  site  all  round  except  at  the  short  narrow  level  neck  which  joins  it  to 
the  hill  behind.  The  fort  seems  to  have  been  made  by  scarping  and  terrac- 
ing. Encircling  the  top  is  a  terre-pleine,  varying  from  7  to  10  yards  in  width, 
which  has  but  faint  traces  of  a  parapet  to  the  outside,  but  shows  ample  debris 
of  a  wall  all  round  its  inner  margin.    From  6  to  9  feet  below  this  inner  defence 
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a  terrace,  about  6  feet  wide,  runs  aU  round,  with  a  low  parapet,  and  a  slope 
6  feet  high  to  the  outside.  Towards  the  weak  side  of  the  fort  this  parapet 
widens  to  12  feet  on  the  top,  and  becomes  the  base  of  what  may  have  been  a 
double  wall,  or  a  single  wall  with  casings.  The  single  entrance,  from  the  steep 
slope  to  the  north-west,  is  described  on  page  76. 
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Fig.  46.  The  Rings,  Chester  Rigs. 


Class  D. — Ill-Pbeserved  Forts. 

The  remains  in  this  class  generally  consist  of  low  mounds,  only  a  foot  or 
two  in  height  but  from  15  to  30  in  width,  covered  with  turf,  but  feeling 
under  foot  as  if  the  turf  thinly  covered  stones  beneath.  In  general  their 
ground-plan  can  be  made  out  sufficiently  well  to  prove  that  most  of  them  were 
quite  as  complex  in  structure  as  the  better-preserved  forts  in  the  other  classes. 
They  are  planned  on  half  the  scale  used  for  the  better- preserved  forts. 
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IXrd  ^  r^  L  £j  IT  .  l4Ca  f^  ^^^e  the  s«i,  is  the  largest  of  the 
•nl^*'^  .ccns.  B^^^nn-  do  less  than  S^-j  yards  rouod  the  inner  rampart. 
1:^  niies  are  st:if;iJT  pl^o^  where  the  steep  ascents  of  700  feet  from  the 
rr\  r"  J^^  ^"^  "^^  ^^  snddenlv  be-in  to  ease  off  towards  the  top, 

^hich  nse^  1,M  f.et  aK>ve  the  girdle  of  fortilication.  The  remains  of  the 
rrr.    Tl  '^  de^b^  thus:-On  the  sonth-west,  a  terrace  at  the 

K.'^'vJ^i  ^^P   descent   to  the  bom;   northwards,  a  single  mound  for 

I  .  Tani>:  on  the  kss  defensible  north-west,  a  double  mound  thrown  out  in 
•draiice  of  the  main  one,  and  enclo^  with  it  a  narrow  crescentic  space ; 
north. ast  almost  defaced :  east  faoe.  two  low  mounds  ahnost  touching  each 
other,  and  each  9  yards  wide,  in  front  of  which  a  level  space  25  yards  wide, 
.vniiiic  u>  the  edje  of  the  steep,  has  aLM>  been  enclosed ;  south  end,  ahnost 
^^:ie^  ^^t  a  tnan-ular  -entle  slope  in  frv>iit  enclosed  br  a  single  mound. 
7t!r^T '-  r^  ''''  "^^  :^^uth-east,  with  a  track,  wide  enoo^zh  for  a  cart,  up  the 
j-t.^p  HUl-side  to  It:  another,  probably,  at  the  north  end.    The  summit  of  the 

!«  /^i'^  n  ^^^^°'  probably  lereUed  artificially,  60  by  30  vards,  with  a 
litUe  rocky  knoll  on  each  side.  -        -     — > 

^  rtov^'^ -'''^^''V^*'^^  ^^^*  "^""^  ^^  ^^  ^*^  *^  ^^^  »  J^'^  ^^^  measuring 
Or^I^  S  ^^  ^**  consisting  of  a  single  circumraUation,  according  to  the 
^uu^^^A  ^^'  "**  "^  ''''^  *^^*  ®^^ely  destroyed.  It  stands  on  one  of  those 
con^^^  ^v''^''  ^''^^^  ^'  ^^^P  ^d  lofty  on  all  sides  except  where 

on  the  T  *  ^^      descent  with  the  neighbouring  range,  and  looks  down 

distant  T  ^  ^T  ^^^'  ^^^^^'  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^®  Roman  Camp  less  than  a  mUe 
Tilace  on  "J,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  remains  on  the  north  and  east  faces;  at  one 
thar^  1,  i!^®  ^^^^  ^®  rampart  is  5  feet  high  and  18  feet  across.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  trench  also. 

thf  Tw^'^*^''^"'^  ^^^^^  °-  ^^'  ^^^»  ^^^  ^^^*  *^^®  ^«  ^^  ^^  ^^^  *^^« 
i  olfttpH  t  •^^^^*''  ^'*^  *  °^®  ^°^  ^™  Stobo  Church,  on  a  dome-shaped 
innerd  iT®^^^*'  ^^^^  determines  the  regular  oval  form  of  the  fort  The 
^'f  a  8i^  1  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^*^®  ^^^^  formed  either  of  two  walls  18  feet  apart,  or 
I  t  IR  ^  ^^^  ^^^  casings.  Outside  this  are  two  concentric  mounds,  the 
^*>  yards  from  the  inner  mound,  the  second  19  yards  from  the  first  They 
nro  lost  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  which  are  the  strongest  by  nature, 
i  .nirancoH :  one  at  the  north-east,  another  at  the  south-west,  tlie  latter 
Mr^ngthouod  by  an  additional  rampart  at  each  side.  A  good  many  large 
*  A  ^/i^  ^*^  *'**^  turfcovered  mounds,  and  this  was  probably  a  stone  fort. 

^.  flHmihid  (Plftto  V.  fig,  06),  1067  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  top  of  the  last 
h^x^hi  i>f  ibe  Wtttorshod  between  Kilbucho  and  Hohns  waters,  occupies  a 
%m\<^)r  invgukr  eito  400  feet  above  Broughton  station.  The  remains  consist 
*^  A  o^niiiil  <i>via  **  ring "  measuring  75  by  60  yards,  not  everywhere  easily 
^!j  '^^^' '  ^  ^'HHviui  "  ring  "  28  yards  farther  out,  traceable  only  on  the  south 
*vf^  ^v^^t  x^^\\^U  im^Wbly  included  a  commanding  knoll  on  the  north;  some 
"^^''^t^  ^vt  ^^  <nlx>mHHURto  ring ;  and  66  yards  further  out  to  the  south-west. 
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1.  Meldon  (Plate  I.  fig.  47),  1401  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  largest  of  the 
Peebles  forts,  measuring  no  less  than  900  yards  round  the  inner  rampart. 
The  lines  are  skilfully  placed  where  the  steep  ascents  of  700  feet  from  the 
west,  and  of  500  feet  horn  the  east,  suddenly  begin  to  ease  off  towards  the  top, 
which  rises  100  feet  above  the  girdle  of  fortification.  The  remains  of  the 
works  may  be  shortly  described  thus : — On  the  south-west,  a  terrace  at  the 
edge  of  the  steep  descent  to  the  bum;  northwards,  a  single  mound  for 
100  yards ;  on  the  less  defensible  north-west,  a  double  mound  thrown  out  in 
advance  of  the  main  one,  and  enclosing  with  it  a  narrow  crescentic  space ; 
north-east,  almost  defaced ;  east  face,  two  low  mounds  almost  touching  each 
other,  and  each  9  yards  wide,  in  front  of  which  a  level  space  25  yards  wide, 
coming  to  the  edge  of  the  steep,  has  also  been  enclosed ;  south  end,  almost 
gone,  but  a  triangular  gentle  slope  in  front  enclosed  by  a  single  mound. 
Entrances :  one  on  the  south-east,  with  a  track,  wide  enough  for  a  cart,  up  the 
steep  hill-side  to  it ;  another,  probably,  at  the  north  end.  The  summit  of  the 
hill  consists  of  a  plateau,  probably  levelled  artificially,  60  by  30  yards,  with  a 
little  rocky  knoll  on  each  side. 

2.  HamUdean,  1261  feet  above  the  sea,  has  also  been  a  large  fort,  measuring 
500  yards  in  girth,  and  consisting  of  a  single  circumvallation,  according  to  the 
Ordnance  Map,  but  is  now  almost  entirely  destroyed.  It  stands  on  one  of  those 
natural  domes  so  often  alluded  to,  steep  and  lofty  on  all  sides  except  where 
connected  by  a  slight  descent  with  the  neighbouring  range,  and  looks  down 
on  the  Lyne  700  feet  below,  as  well  as  on  the  Koman  Camp  less  than  a  mile 
distant.  I  could  only  tiuce  the  remains  on  the  north  and  east  faces ;  at  one 
place  on  the  north  tiie  rampart  is  5  feet  high  and  18  feet  across.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  trench  also. 

3.  Kershnowe  (Plate  IT.  fig.  52),  950  feet  above  the  sea  and  400  above 
the  Tweed,  stands,  half  a  mile  north  from  Stobo  Church,  on  a  dome-shaped 
isolated  height,  which  determines  the  regular  oval  form  of  the  fort  The 
inner  defence  seems  to  have  been  formed  either  of  two  walls  18  feet  apart,  or 
of  a  single  wall  with  casings.  Outside  this  are  two  concentric  mounds,  the 
first  15  yards  from  the  inner  mound,  the  second  19  yards  from  the  first.  They 
are  lost  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  which  are  the  strongest  by  nature. 
Entrances:  one  at  the  north-east,  another  at  the  south-west,  ^e  latter 
strengthened  by  an  additional  rampart  at  each  side.  A  good  many  large 
stones  lie  on  the  turf- covered  mounds,  and  this  was  probably  a  stone  fort. 

4.  Helmend  (Plate  V.  fig»  66),  1067  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  top  of  the  last 
height  of  the  watershed  between  Kilbucho  and  Holms  waters,  occupies  a 
rather  irregular  site  400  feet  above  Broughton  station.  The  remains  consist 
of  a  central  oval  "  ring "  measuring  75  by  60  yards,  not  everywhere  easily 
made  out ;  a  second  "  ring  "  28  yards  farther  out,  traceable  only  on  the  south 
and  west,  which  probably  included  a  commanding  knoU  on  the  north ;  some 
fragments  of  an  intermediate  ring ;  and  56  yards  further  out  to  the  south-west, 
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and  at  a  considerably  lower  level,  a  mound  at  the  edge  of  the  steep  descent, 
traceable  for  90  yards,  which  probably  only  enclosed  an  offshoot  of  the  fort  in 
that  direction.  The  rings  are  everywhere,  although  low,  about  6  yards  wide, 
and  feel  stony  under  foot. 

5.  Ghesters,  or  Chester  Rigs,  OUn  (Plate  IV.  fig.  58),  1223  feet  above  the  sea, 
has  an  unusuaUy  remote  situation,  a  mile  above  Glen  House,  on  a  narrow 
ridge  between  the  Quair  on  the  east  and  the  Kill  Bum  on  the  west,  with  steep 
slopes  of  400  feet  to  the  former  and  200  to  the  latter,  but  easily  approached 
from  the  north-east  and  south-west  along  the  ridge.  As  far  as  I  could  make 
out  from  the  rough,  broken,  and  quarried  surface,  and  an  investigation  made  in 
a  storm  of  wind  and  snow,  the  remains  consist  of  an  inner  oval  ring  about 
66  by  55  yards;  an  outer  oval  ring  traceable  about  two- thirds  of  the  way 
round,  80  yards  distant  from  the  inner  one  at  the  north  end  and  60  at  the 
south ;  and  two  curved  mounds  at  the  north  end,  one  of  which  connects  the 
two  rings,  and  where  it  touches  the  inner  one  flanks  the  entrance.  The  total 
demolition  of  this  fort  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  presents  some  peculiar 
features.  The  whole  interior  is  rough  with  stony  mounds  and  walls ;  the 
remains  of  the  ramparts  are  also  of  stone,  partiaUy  covered  with  turf  or  moss, 
and  large  stones  still  remain.  Digging,  I  believe,  might  show  that  some  a^e 
still  in  situ. 

6.  Blythhank  Hill  (Plate  V.  fig.  65),  1013  feet  above  the  sea,  occupies  a 
summit  of  the  ridge  described  under  Blythhill.  It  seems  to  have  been 
strongly  fortified,  as  four  ramparts  are  visible  on  tlie  north-east  side,  the 
outer  two,  however,  almost  leveUed  by  the  plough.  The  western  half  is  so 
demolished  that  the  dimensions  of  the  fort  cannot  be  fixed,  but  they  must 
have  been  at  least  130  by  90  yards  over  aU.  The  ramparts  are  turf-covered, 
but  many  good-sized  stones  lie  about,  and  the  interior  is  rough  with  shapeless 
mounds. 

7.  Mill  Rings,  Trebetha  Hill  (Plate  V.  fig.  64),  1000  feet  above  the  sea, 
stands  on  the  edge  of  a  moderately  steep  descent  of  200  feet  to  a  tributary  of 
Kilbacho  Burn,  but  is  easy  of  access  on  two  sides.  The  defences  consist  of 
two  rings,  about  10  yards  apart,  cut  off  by  a  trench  from  the  gentle  descent 
upon  the  fort  from  the  west.  The  inner  rampart  on  the  south-east,  attaining 
a  width  of  10  yards,  has  that  double  character  already  so  often  noticed,  and 
comes  close  to  the  outer  one,  which  here  is  converted  into  a  platform  with 
a  6-feet  slope  in  front  The  inner  rampart  on  the  south-west  is  perfectly 
straight,  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  Peebles  forts.  Here  is  the  only  entrance. 
Part  of  the  outer  ring  on  the  east  has  been  destroyed  by  a  quarry. 

8.  Knowe  Kniffling  (Plate  V.  fig.  63),  1330  feet  above  the  sea,  occupies  a 
singularly  bold  site,  half  a  mile  from  the  last  and  330  feet  above  it,  on  a  sub- 
sidiary peaked  eminence  of  Common  Law  (1544  feet).  The  position  is  strong 
by  nature  on  aU  sides,  but  particularly  to  the  west,  where  the  descent  of 
400  feet  to  the  burn  is  almost  precipitous.    The  defences  are  so  destroyed 
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that  the  plan  can  only  be  made  out  with  some  uncertainty.  They  appear  to 
consist  of  an  inner  oval  ring,  55  by  50  yards,  which  touches  the  rocky  peak  of 
the  height  on  the  west ;  a  second  lower  down  the  hill,  about  250  yards  in 
girth,  which  comes  to  the  very  edge  of  the  steep  descent  to  the  west ;  a  third, 
still  lower  down,  which  has  apparently  been  carried  round  the  steep  face  by 
means  of  a  terrace,  but  which  cannot  be  traced  so  as  to  make  out  its  connec- 
tion with  two  additional  defences  on  the  north-east  and  weakest  side.  As  not 
unfrequently  happens,  parts  of  the  defensive  lines,  which  can  hardly  be  made 
out  on  the  spot,  are  distinctly  visible  on  the  hillside  when  seen  from  a  distance 
of  even  a  mile  or  more. 

9.  Cardiehill  (Plate  II.  fig.  49),  1140  feet  above  the  sea  and  600  above  the 
Tweed,  crowns  an  eminence  projecting  eastward  from  a  southerly  spur  of 
Dunslair  heights.  The  remaining  defences  consist  of  part  of  an  inner  ring;  a 
second  circulsBr  one  10  yards  further  out,  traceable  all  round ;  and  the  frag- 
ment of  another  mound  on  the  south-east.  The  rings  seem  to  be  of  stone, 
overgrown  with  moss  and  turf,  and  many  stones,  large  and  small,  are  exposed 
on  the  surface.    The  interior  is  full  of  rough  shapeless  mounds. 

10.  Kittlegairy  (Plate  II.  fig.  48),  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  last, 
stands  on  a  western  spur  of  the  Dunslair  heights,  850  feet  above  the  Soon- 
hope  Bum  and  1152  above  the  sea.  Steep  slopes  defend  it  on  three  sides,  but 
from  the  east  the  spur  of  Dunslair  descends  gently  upon  it.  On  this  side, 
therefore,  the  fort  has  been  strengthened  by  a  trench.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
out  with  confidence  the  plan  of  the  fort,  which  seems  somewhat  complex  and 
unusual,  straight  lines  being  found  in  several  parts  as  shown  in  the  plan. 
The  entrance  is  oblique  from  the  south-east,  and  seems  to  have  been  strength- 
ened by  a  traverse  between  the  two  rings  and  a  circular  structure  at  the 
opening  in  the  inner  ring.  A  good  many  large  stones  still  remain,  some  of 
them  set  up  in  two  rows  on  the  east  face  of  the  inner  rampart. 

11  and  12. — In  the  same  neighbourhood,  on  the  ridge  on  which  stands 
Janet's  Brae  Fort,  are  the  traces  of  two  others.  One  of  these,  and  the  most 
central  of  the  group,  occupies  a  very  strong  position,  encircling  the  summit  of 
the  ridge,  1178  feet  above  the  sea,  less  than  half  a  mile  north  of  Janet's  Brae 
Fort,  and  nearly  200  feet  above  it.  This  fort  is  oval,  measuring  94  by  84  yards 
over  aU,  the  interior  being  48  by  46  yards.  Three  nearly-levelled  concentric 
rings  can  still  be  traced  all  round.  The  other  fort  is  about  100  feet  below 
Janet's  Brae  Fort,  and  only  200  yards  to  the  west  of  it,  occupying  a  little 
eminence  which  forms  a  break  in  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Two  outer  mounds 
can  be  traced  the  greater  part  of  the  way  round.  An  inner  one,  lying  back 
from  the  others  to  the  west,  but  approximating  to  them  eastward,  can  be  only 
partially  traced.  The  measurement  over  all  is  about  120  by  100  yards ;  a 
hollow,  which  looks  a^  if  it  may  have  been  a  wet  ditch,  cuts  oflf  the  fort  from 
the  ascending  ridge  eastward. 

18.  Ujtper  Drochil  (Plate  III.  fig.  56),  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  450 
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above  the  Lyne,  stands  on  a  north-east  spur  of  Drochil  Hill  (1234  feet),  and  is 
weU  defended  by  slopes  on  three  sides,  while  from  the  south-west  the  approach 
is  level.  A  quarry  cuts  deeply  into  it  from  the  north,  and  diggiijg  or  quarrying 
lias  almost  destroyed  the  south-east  face.  The  general  plan  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily made  out,  and  I  shaU  merely  notice  the  accumulation  of  defences 
at  the  north  east  entrance,  the  apparent  remains  of  a  circular  structure  at 
both  entrances,  other  structural  remains  in  the  interior,  faint  indications  of  a 
trench  at  the  weak  south-west  end,  and  the  scarped  slope,  7  feet  high,  which 
defends  it  on  the  west. 

14.  Camplaw  (Plate  III.  fig.  55),  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  500  above 
the  Tweed,  is  close  to  the  old  drove  road,  two  miles  south-east  from  Peebles. 
On  three  sides  the  ground  slopes  from  it  pretty  steeply,  and  to  the  south  it  is 
cut  off  from  the  ascending  ridge  by  a  natural  trench  20  to  80  feet  deep,  which 
completely  crosses  the  connecting  neck  of  land.  The  fort  is  nearly  circular, 
and  consists  of  an  inner  ring  200  yards  in  girth,  the  remains  of  which,  oppo- 
site the  natural  trench,  are  18  feet  wide,  and  have  the  double  character  so 
often  noticed ;  a  terre-pleine  12  yards  wide ;  and  three  outer  rings,  of  which 
fragments  only  remain  on  the  south-west  and  north-east  It  wiU  be  observed 
in  the  plan  that  the  inner  ring  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  steep  slope  to  the 
natural  trench.  This  slope  is  far  too  steep  to  have  held  ramparts,  yet  the 
three  outer  ones  come  to  its  edge  without  any  sign  of  converging  towards  the 
inner  enceinte.  The  interior  is  rough  with  concealed  debris,  big  stones  lie 
about,  and  the  ramparts  feel  stony  under  foot,  although  grass-covered. 

15.  Torwood  (Plate  III.  fig.  54),  885  feet  above  the  sea,  is  under  half  a  mile 
north-east  from  the  last,  on  a  height  400  feet  above  the  Tweed,  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  The  plough  has  almost  obliterated  the  south  half  of  the 
fort,  but  the  circular  inner  ring,  180  yards  in  girth,  can  be  made  out ;  also  on 
the  east  side  two  outer  rings  converging  towards  each  other  and  the  inner  ring 
northwards  in  a  singular  manner,  which,  however,  probably  results  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  interior  contains  the  foundations  of  a  circular 
structure  about  40  feet  in  diameter  inside,  which,  like  the  rings,  feel  stony  under 
foot  Two  entrances  remain  in  the  inner  ring.  The  steep  slope  to  the  north 
has  possibly  been  terraced.  With  a  favourable  light  and  a  slight  coating  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  fifteen  terraces  could  be  counted  quite  plainly,  yet  on 
examining  the  ground  it  was  only  possible  to  make  out  a  few  of  them. 

16.  17.  Candyhum  Forts. — Candybum  "  Castle,"  of  which  but  little  trace 
remains,  is  on  an  eminence  989  feet  above  the  sea,  and  200  above  the  bum. 
It  has  enclosed  a  space  of  about  75  by  60  yards.  Close  below  it,  on  a  ridge 
running  paraUel  with  the  bum,  is  a  smaU  circular  fort  of  a  single  ring,  about 
40  yards  in  diameter,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen,  in  Lanarkshire, 
about  half  a-mile  from  Candybum  "  Castle,"  are  the  remains  of  a  large  fort  on 
a  commanding  height.    The  little  glen  was  therefore  most  effectually  blocked. 

18,  19.  Lochurd  Forts, — The  lower  one,  about  860  feet  above  the  sea,  is  on 
VOL.  XXI.  B 
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the  edge  of  a  little  steep  raviue  containing  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Tarth. 
In  other  directions  it  has  no  natural  strength.  A  single  oval  rampart  200 
yards  in  girth  can  still  he  traced,  although  almost  levelled  by  the  plough. 
The  upper  fort,  200  feet  higher  than  the  last,  stands  upon  a  low  terminal 
northward  spur  of  the  lofty  Broughton  Heights,  and  is  itself  on  the  edge  of  a 
steep  descent  of  200  feet  to  Lochurd  Farm.  An  inner  oval  mound,  85  by  50 
yards,  is  traceable,  and  part  of  another  12  yards  further  out. 

20.  Stirkfield,  Broughton  (Plate  II.  fig.  60). — The  remains  here  are  peculiar 
in  their  situation,  which  is  in  the  very  bottom  of  a  valley,  although  845  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  destitute  of  natural  strength.  They  are  also  peculiar  in 
their  character,  as  they  consist  of  two  fragments  differing  in  style^  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  they  could  ever  have  been  connected  with  each  other.  As 
the  plan  shows,  the  northern  part  consists  of  a  curved  double  mound  ending  in 
a  peculiar  expansion  crossed  at  the  neck  by  a  traverse.  The  southern  part 
consists  of  slight  but  quite  characteristic  remains  of  three  concentric  rings, 
each  comprising  a  double  mound.  On  approaching  the  northern  fragment 
the  two  inner  rings  turn  away  at  an  acute  angle,  as  if  purposely  to  avoid  it, 
A  difference  of  colour  in  the  grass  shows  where  the  mere  fragment  of  the 
middle  ring  now  remaining  had  been  prolonged  in  front  of  the  inner  ring.  In 
the  Ordnance  Map  the  soutliem  portion  is  not  given,  and  the  northern  frag- 
ment is  figured  as  part  of  a  circular  fort,  completed  by  a  dotted  line,  crossing 
the  road  and  including  a  part  of  the  hill  which  rises  immediately  on  the 
other  side,  but  I  could  find  no  trace  of  remains  there. 

21.  Highland  Skid,  Kailzie  (Plate  IV.  fig.  60),  1200  feet  above  the  sea, 
stands  on  a  little  plateau  which  breaks  the  very  steep  descent  of  450  feet  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Kirkbum  Glen.  It  is  defended  on  the  north  by  a  shallow 
Utile  dry  ravine,  and  on  the  west  by  the  steep  descent  of  350  feet  to  the  bum. 
On  the  south  it  is  easily  approached  by  a  prolongation  of  the  plateau ;  while 
from  the  east  the  descent  of  the  hill  not  only  completely  commands  it,  but 
finally  leaps  into  the  fort  by  a  little  precipice  12  to  15  feet  high.  This  com- 
plete command  throws  some  doubt  on  the  military  character  of  the  work ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  breadth  and  height  of  apart  of  a  transverse  mound,  which 
divides  the  interior,  favours  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  a  fort.  The 
single  circumvallation  now  consists  of  a  low  mound  of  stony  debris,  mostly 
turf-covered,  which  climbs  above  the  precipice,  lying  close  to  its  edge.  In 
the  interior  there  is  a  straight  mound  facing  the  east,  with  three  short  ones 
at  right  angles  to  it  towards  fJie  precipice. 

22.  Kimie  Law. — ^What  from  Chambers'  description  I  take  to  be  the  relics 
of  this  fort  are  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  Purvis  terraces  and  close  to  the 
site  of  Purvis  tower,  600  feet  above  the  sea  and  150  above  the  Tweed,  but  the 
remains  are  scanty  and  obscure.  The  inner  ring  seems  to  have  been  only  40 
yards  in  diameter.  Lower  down  the  hiU  are  what  appear  to  be  the  remains  of 
two  outer  rings. 
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23.  Chester  Knowes,  Polmood,  800  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  gentle  slope  to 
the  Tweed,  only  120  yards  off  and  50  feet  below  it,  has  no  natural  strength. 
It  is  smothered  under  a  dense  young  plantation,  but  appears  to  be  circular, 
about  60  yards  in  diameter,  with  a  single  broad  rampart,  8  or  4  feet  high  in 
places,  stony,  covered  with  turf,  but  with  many  large  stones  exposed.  Some 
traces  of  an  outer  mound  on  the  river  side. 

24.  BroomylaWy  Kirkurd. — ^Armstrong  in  1775  could  find  no  trace  of  two 
forts  here,  noticed  by  Gordon,  One,  however,  undoubtedly  exists  a  third 
of  a  mile  south-east  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
north  end  of  a  low  ridge,  from  the  continuation  of  which  southwards  it  is  cut 
off  by  a  trench.  It  consists  of  a  single  ring  of  earth  and  stones,  badly  pre- 
served, but  still  27  feet  wide  and  5  high  at  the  trench.  Below  the  20  feet 
high,  rocky,  western  face  the  remains  of  another  rampart  are  distinct.  Others 
may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  plough.  The  fort  appears  to  haye  measured 
65  X  40  yards. 

25.  Castle  Hill,  Honhurgh,  on  the  top  of  an  isolated  hill,  which  forms 
the  extremity  of  the  western  ridge  of  Horsburgh  Hope,  1050  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  550  above  the  Tweed,  is  much  decayed,  but  seems  to  have  measured 
100  X  80  yards.  At  the  north-east  end  three  concentric  ramparts,  two  or  three 
feet  high,  still  remain. 

26.  TorhiUy  Happrew,  700  yards  west  of  Torbank  Farm,  about  1000  feet 
above  the  sea  and  300  above  the  Happrew  Bum,  is  strongly  placed  on  an 
isolated  narrow  spur  of  Torbank  Hill  (1495  feet).  Its  form  is  remarkable, 
The  inner  enceinte  consists  of  two  oval  works,  which  would  slightly  intersect 
lengthways,  were  it  not  that  the  northern  one  is  cut  off  about  8  yards  short 
of  the  other  by  a  straight  mound.  These  two  works  are  only  brought  into 
connection  by  outer  ramparts,  of  which  three  can  be  traced  in  front  of  the 
south  fort,  and  two  in  frt)nt  of  the  north  fort,  on  their  western  face,  Each  oval 
measures  about  55  x  40  yards,  and,  including  an  outwork  at  each  end,  the  total 
length  is  150  yards.  The  ramparts,  mainly  of  small  stones,  are  much  decayed, 
generally  only  a  foot  or  two  high,  but  where  helped  by  the  ground,  are  in  one 
place  8  to  10  feet  above  the  outside.  The  northern  oval  is  at  a  slightly  lower 
level  than  the  southern,  and  is  probably  subsequent  to  it 

Class  E. — Forts  of  which  little  or  no  Trace  remains. 

1.  Venlaw. — No  fort  marked  either  on  the  Ordnance  Map  or  on  Chambers's 
Map,  but  I  think  there  are  unmistakable  remains  of  one  on  this  very  likely 
spot,  600  feet  above  the  Tweed  and  1066  above  the  sea. 

2.  ChesUr  HUl,  Orie$Um,—\^\S  feet  above  the  sea,  500  above  the  Quair.  A 
frtigment  visible  where  there  is  a  cut  in  the  ground. 

8.  CoomleeSj  site  of,  now  occupied  by  Coomlees  farm  steading  (Ordnance 
Map),  700  feet  above  the  sea,  ahout  50  above  the  Tweed.    About  250  yards 
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south-west  from  it  I  foand  in  a  little  plantation  a  curved  double  mound,  which 
I  think  must  have  been  part  of  a  fort,  of  which  the  rest  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  plough  and  the  formation  of  the  public  road  through  it. 

4.  South  Langlaw^  1050  feet  above  the  sea  and  350  above  the  Biggar  water, 
in  the  Ordnance  Map  and  Chambers,  but  I  could  find  no  trace,  unless  some 
mounds  on  the  steep  descent  southwards  may  have  been  outer  rings. 

5.  Penriay  or  Pendreiok,  site  of,  on  Ordnance  Map,  above  and  close  to  tlie 
Romanno  terraces,  850  feet  above  the  sea  and  150  above  the  Lyne.  No 
remains. 

6.  Cademuir  Farm, — No  vestige  remains,  but  in  the  New  Statistical  Account 
the  Bev.  James  Gruickshank  describes  veiy  fully  a  fort  of  five  rings,  of  which 
the  western  end  alone  remained,  but  in  good  preservation,  in  his  day. 

7.  Woodhouse^  Manor,  "  site  of,"  on  Ordnance  Map,  300  yards  west  from 
the  farm  of  that  name,  400  feet  above  it,  and  1000  above  the  sea. 

8.  Hogsknoirej  Manor,  '*site  of,"  on  Ordnance  Map,  a  third  of  a  mile 
south-west  from  the  last  and  100  feet  higher. 

9.  CaverhiUy  Manor,  mentioned  in  Armstrong's  Companion,  &c. 

10.  WormUton  Rings,  **  site  of^"  on  Ordnance  Map,  250  yards  south  of  form 
of  that  name,  about  800  feet  above  the  sea  and  200  above  Eddleston  Bum. 

11.  DamhaU,  "now  defaced"  (Chambers). 

12.  Huichinfidd,  above  Swintonbank  (Armstrong). 

13.  Broomylaw,  mentioned  by  Gordon  (see  No.  24,  p.  67). 

14.  OaJloieslaw,  Skirling, — "Remains  of  a  round  British  fort "  (Armstrong). 

15.  Linton. — "  On  a  rising  ground  above  the  Temple  lands,  below  Ldnton, 
vestiges  of  a  circular  camp  "  (Armstrong). 

16.  Cairn  Fort,  "  a  small  camp  called  the  Cairn  *'  (Armstrong).  "Had 
apparently  been  only  a  small  detached  outpost"  (Chambers). 

17.  "  One  of  those  rings,  consisting  of  a  ditch  and  earthen  rampart,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tarth  opposite  to  Drochil  Castle,  on  the  hill  above  the 
Scrogtcood'*  (Brown  of  Newhall,  in  his  ^o^es  (1815)  to  Pennycuick's  Description 
of  Tweeddfde,  1715).    I  could  not  find  any  trace  of  this. 

Skirling. — The  churchyard  here,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  slightly  rising 
ground,  is  girdled  by  a  circular  earthen  mound,  2  or  3  feet  high  towards  the 
slightly  concave  interior,  and  as  much  as  8  to  10  feet  above  the  exterior  at 
one  side.  Where  low,  the  outer  half  of  the  mound  has  apparently  been  entirely 
replaced  by  a  wall,  but  where  high,  the  wall  is  inserted  about  a  third  of  the 
way  up  the  mound.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  mound  was  originally 
the  rampart  of  a  circular  fort,  and  that  the  wall  was  subsequently  introduced 
to  prevent  cattle  from  straying  into  the  enclosure. 

Hayiton  Craig  and  Ewe-hill-rig,  in  Peebles  parish,  are  mentioned  as  fort 
sites  by  Armstrong,  but  I  cannot  identify  their  locahties,  and  possibly  they 
may  be  synonyms  for  fort  localities  already  noticed. 

Macbeth' $  Castle,  Brovghton,  is  described  in  the  Old  Statistical  Account  as 
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one  of  ten  towers  with  iron  gates,  in  the  ptirish,  but  in  the  New  Edition  is 
called  "  the  most  remarkable  of  nine  circular  enclosures  called  camps  "...  . 
"  surrounded  by  two  walls  and  ditches."  No  Macbeth's  Castle  is  known  in 
the  parish  now. 

On  LeadlaWy  "  formerly  a  great  collection  of  stones,  now  difiused  to  build 
houses  in  Linton  "  (Armstrong).     This  may  have  been  a  fort. 

Carlops. — ^Brown  of  Newhall,  in  1815,  describes  most  extensive  remains  of 
fortifications  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Armstrong 
or  Chambers,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  them  in  the  Ordnance  Maps.  I  have 
not  visited  the  locahty. 

Class  F, — Probable  Pbehistoric  Forts,  on  Sites  subsequently  occupied  or 

Feudal  Castles. 

1.  Lour  (fig.  69,  and  Plate  V.  62)  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  Httle  ravine  about 
50  feet  deep,  near  the  "  Dead  Wife  "  hill  road  to  Manor,  800  feet  above  the 
sea  and  200  above  the  Tweed,  which  is  half  a  mile  distant.  Chambers  says 
the  site  is  that  of  a  feudal  tower,  but "  the  spot  to  all  appearance  was  occupied 
by  a  British  fort "  previously.    The  interior  shows  a  few  scattered  stones  on 


its  grassy  surface,  and  contains  many  low  mounds,  but  nothing  suggestive  of 
the  foundations  of  a  feudal  tower.  The  enclosing  curvilinear  defences  have 
much  of  the  prehistoric  character,  and  are  alone  given  in  the  plan.  The 
sketch  (fig.  69),  taken  from  the  hill  above,  shows  the  ravine  with  tlie  stream 
winding  through  it;  a  kind  of  covered  way  from  the  stream  to  the  south-east 
entrance ;  a  Email  outwork  on  the  right ;  and  the  double  circumvallation  on 
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the  left.  An  eldt  to  the  north  winds  down  the  hiU  under  cover  of  a  high, 
probably  artificially  scarped,  bank,  which,  turning  round  by  west  to  the  south, 
is  gradually  lost,  but  may  originally  have  connected  a  large  space  to  the  north 
and  west  with  the  fort.    The  command  of  water  supply  is  unusually  good. 

2.  Tinnis  (fig.  70,  and  Plate  VI.  67).— The  feudal  castle  of  Tinnis  was  blown 
up  by  order  of  King  James  VI.,  and  the  huge  fragments,  strongly  compacted  by 
mortar,  still  lie  about ;  but  there  are  other  remains  which  in  all  probabilily 
are  prehistoric.  The  site  of  Tinnis  is  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  a  detailed 
description.  The  massive  Scawd  Law  (1658  feet)  suddenly  descends  towards 
Drummelzier  Haugh  by  a  precipitous  face  several  hundred  feet  high,  covered 
with  loose  stones,  through  which  protrudes  the  natural  rock.  Close  to  tliis 
face,  and  forming  with  it  a  very  narrow  ravine,  rise  two  hillocks,  whose  green 
and  smooth  though  steep  slopes  contrast  strongly  with  the  rough  stony  face  of 


5r^ 


.<t^ 


Fig.  70.  South- West  End  of  Tinnis,  from  Henry's  Brae. 

Scawd  Law.  A  brisk  little  rill,  evidently  from  a  strong  spring,  enters  tlie 
ravine  from  the  south,  and  opposite  the  hollow  between  the  hillocks  divides, 
one  branch  disappearing  under  the  eastern  hillock  to  reappear  on  the  north- 
east of  it,  and  the  other  running  between  the  two  hillocks  to  the  Haugh.  The 
west  hillock,  which  is  the  longer  and  higher  of  the  two,  known  as  Henry's 
Brae,  is  covered  by  the  remains  of  a  stone  fort  already  described  (p.  18).  The 
east  one  (fig.  70)  rises  about  200  feet  above  the  Haugh,  and  is  very  steep 
on  all  sides.  The  level  summit  is  a  parallelogram  of  about  75  by  25  yards, 
half  covered  with  ruins  of  the  castle ;  but  the  low  mound  which  girdles  the 
summit  is,  like  the  other  mounds,  very  probably  prehistoric.  No  other  defence 
was  required  or  even  possible  on  the  steep  side  towards  the  ravine.  On  the 
side  towards  the  Haugh  the  roadway,  which  slants  along  the  liill  face,  has 
apparently  been  fortified  on  the  outside  so  as  to  form  a  lower  line  of  defence. 
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The  north-east  end  is  defended  by  three  ramparts,  one  above  the  other,  with 
ample  space  for  the  defenders  behind  them.  The  fortified  roadway  enters  by 
the  north  angle  here,  winding  round  and  under  two  rocky  knolls.  Another 
roadway  from  the  north-east  end  of  the  ravine,  passing  under  the  outer 
rampart,  also  enters  here.  The  south-west  end  of  the  hillock  is  also  defended 
by  three  ramparts  (fig.  70),  one  on  the  top,  the  others  in  succession  pretty  low 
down,  with  narrow  leveUed  platforms  in  rear  of  them.  The  lowest  sends  a 
branch  to  the  fortified  road,  and  another  westwards  by  the  base  of  two  low 
rock-covered  mounds  so  as  to  form  a  covered  way  to  the  rivulet.  There  is  an 
entrance  at  this  end  also,  which  pierces  the  middle  of  the  two  lower  ramparts, 
but  enters  the  upper  one  at  its  south  angle,  a  traverse  being  thrown  out  in 
front  of  it  from  the  east  to  make  it  more  secure. 


II.  General  Observations. 

1.  Nature  of  the  Sites. — ^The  elevated  ridges  and  tablelands  of 
Peeblesshire,  constituting  the  mass  of  its  area,  and  rising  from  1500  to 
2500  feet  above  the  sea,  have  no  forts  upon  them.  It  is  on  their 
terminal  spurs,  or  on  isolated  hills,  or  in  a  few  cases  at  the  bottom  of 
the  valleys,  that  they  are  found. 

Many  of  the  spurs  of  the  high  ranges  are  very  short,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  tend  to  rise  a  little  before  their  final  plunge  to  the  valley,  thus 
forming  little  eminences,  sometimes  of  a  dome  shape,  admirably  suited 
for  primitive  defence,  although  completely  overlooked  from  the  hill 
above.  East  Cademuir,  Horsburgh,  and  Pirn  are  good  examples.  This 
kind  of  site  may  be  modified  by  the  approach  from  the  main  hill  being 
by  a  level  neck,  as  at  Harehope  Kings  and  Chester  Rig,  Glenholm ;  or 
by  a  gentle  descent,  as  at  Janet's  Brae  and  Chargelaw.  A  further  modi- 
fication is  where  the  fort  occupies  a  mere  level  shelf  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  as  at  Mitchellhill  Rings  and  Highland  Shiell ;  or  is  actually  on  the 
hill-slope,  as  in  the  remarkable  instance  at  Hoghill,  Happrew. 

Sometimes  the  dome-shaped  eminences  of  which  I  have  spoken  arc 
so  detached  as  to  be  practically  isolated,  as  at  Kersknowe  and  Muirbum ; 
and  thus  we  are  led  to  the  sites  on  the  summit  of  truly  isolated  ridges 
or  hills,  of  which  there  are  two  each  on  the  Cademuir,  Langlaw, 
and  Blyth  ridges,  and  one  on  Rachan,  Meldon,  and  the  Woodhill  of 
Manor.  .    - 
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Finally,  there  are  a  certain  numT)er  of  forts  on  gentle  slopes  or  in  low 
situations,  deriving  little  or  no  advantage  from  nature,  Harehope  fort 
being  perhaps  a  solitary  example  of  the  first,  and  Holmswater,  Stirkfield, 
and  Coomlees  of  the  second.  Their  occurrence  in  such  situations  raises 
the  question  whether  hUl  forts  is  an  appropriate  generic  designation  for 
prehistoric  forts.  Because,  if  a  few  still  survive  so  far  below  the  upper 
limit  of  agriculture,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  many  more  must  long 
ago  have  succumbed  to  the  plough,  and  that  British  forts  were  by  no 
means  so  universally  hUl  forts  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  the  sites,  as  a  rule,  are  not  retired  as  if  to  escape  observa- 
tion, but  prominently  command  the  valleys  and  cultivable  land ;  that  all 
the  known  terraces,  fashioned  on  the  hill-sides  as  if  for  cultivation,  have 
been  commanded  by  forts ;  and  that  intelligence  could  be  signalled  from 
fort  to  fort  almost  instantaneously  all  over  the  county,  as  most  of  them 
are  in  sight  of  from  six  to  twelve  or  fifteen  others. 

2.  Height  above  the  Sea. — Of  seventy-six  ascertained  fort  sites  thirty- 
eight  lie  between  1000  and  1200  feet,  and  twelve  are  above  this  eleva- 
tion, the  highest  touching  1400  feet.     (See  the  List,  p.  82.) 

3.  Water  Supply. — A  little  rill  runs  through  the  site  of  Stirkfield,  but 
with  this  exception  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  a  water  supply 
within  the  circumvallations  of  the  Peeblesshire  forts.  Neither  could  I 
detect  any  signs  of  springs  or  wells  having  existed  in  them  formerly, 
except  at  Janet's  Brae,  where  there  is  a  slight  hollow  with  rushes  grow- 
ing in  it.  Moreover,  in  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  cases  is  water  so 
near  as  to  have  been  covered  by  the  forts  in  days  of  primitive  warfare ; 
and  in  not  a  few,  imless  the  distribution  of  springs  and  rills  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now,  or  there  was  some  means  of  storing  water 
of  which  no  sign  remains,  the  garrisons  must  have  had  to  carry  their 
daily  water  supply  from  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards,  up  steep 
slopes  from  200  to  500  feet  high.  Want  of  water  is  a  common  defect  of 
British  camps  in  Wales  also  (Hugh  Pritchard).  Nineteen  out  of  twenty 
in  Pembrokeshire  have  no  water  (Ed.  Laws).  Mr  Pritchard,  however, 
mentions  a  solitary  example  of  a  reservoir  cut  in  live  rock,  supplied  by 
rain,  at  Braich  y  Ddinas. 

4.  General  Fomu — When  uncontrolled  by  the  exigencies  of  site,  the 
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forts  tend  to  the  circular  or  oval  form,  and  although  slight  divergences 
are  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  ground,  great  irregularity  in  the 
general  plan  does  not  occur.  The  circumvallations  are  almost  invariably 
curvilinear,  imless  when  the  nature  of  the  site  leads  to  the  partial  use  of 
straight  linea  Very  few  instances  indeed  are  met  with  of  an  apparent 
deliberate  choice  of  a  stmight  rampart,  the  most  evident  being  at  Mill 
Rings  (Plate  V.  fig.  64),  where  the  inner  "  ring  "  becomes  straight  on  the 
weakest  side  of  the  fort  The  curves  are  generally  irregular,  and  are 
sometimes  composed  of  several  nearly  straight  facets,  varying  much  in 
length.  In  one  curve  at  Janet's  Brae  Fort  there  are  eleven  facets.  In 
these  respects  all  the  forts  differ  markedly  from  the  "  Roman  camp  "  at 
Lyne,  which  is  rectilinear,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  laid  down  by  rule 
and  measure. 

5.  Construciion, — The  chief  facts  to  be  noticed  are  as  follows : — 

Some  of  the  forts  appear  to  have  been  constructed  entirely  of  stone. 
In  general  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  the  stones  were  origin- 
ally built  in  solid  walls  or  merely  piled  on  each  other;  but  at  Dreva 
(fig.  8)  a  fragment  of  apparently  original  dry  masonry  still  exists,  and  in 
many  of  the  forts,  of  which  little  is  left  but  the  foundations,  the  remains 
suggest  that  there  had  been  either  two  closely  concentric  walls,  or  outer 
and  inner  casings  filled  in  with  rubble.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  Peeblesshire  forts  were  constructed  mainly  or 
entirely  of  stone. 

Stone  chevaux-de-frise  are  met  with  in  two  instances  (Cademuir,  figs. 
3,  4 ;  Dreva,  figs.  6, 7). 

Other  forts  are  constructed  of  earth,  as  Harehope  Rings  and  Harehope 
Fort  (pp.  30-33),  the  earth  being  taken  either  from  the  trenches  which 
form  part  of  the  defences,  or,  where  there  are  no  trenches,  being  prob- 
ably obtained  in  the  process  of  levelling  and  adapting  the  site  (Ladyurd, 
p.  53).  In  some  of  these  earthworks  stone  seems  to  have  been  pur- 
posely mixed  with  the  earth  (Milkiston,  p.  47). 

Some  forts  have  been  constructed  mainly  by  scarping  and  terracing 
the  slopes  roimd  the  top  of  the  eminences  which  they  occupy  (Hall- 
manor,  fig.  41 ;  Muirbum,  fig.  42).  The  terraces  either  form  wide 
platforms,  probably  defended  at  the  edge  by  walls  or  earthen  parapets, 
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or,  when  very  narrow,  xinless  they  were  defended  by  palisades,  the  whole 
width  may  have  been  occupied  by  walls  (Pim,  fig.  10). 

Different  kinds  of  circumvallation  appear  to  have  been  used  in 
combination  in  not  a  few  instances  (Langlaw,  p.  59  ;  Henderland,  p.  34 ; 
Caerlee,  p.  61). 

6.  Arrangement  and  Details  of  tJie  Defences, — The  variety  in  these 
is  so  great  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  simple  design,  not  one 
fort  closely  resembles  another.  The  following  are  the  chief  varieties, 
with  references  to  a  few  examples  of  each : — 

a.  Circumvallations  concentric  and  close  together  (Harehope  Kings, 
fig.  14  ;  Northshield,  fig.  23). 

b.  Circumvallations  concentric,  but  with  wide  spaces  between  them, 
the  lines  being  formed  either  of  a  single  rampart  (Kersknowe,  Plate  IL 
fig.  52  ;  Blythbank  HUl,  Plate  V.  ^g,  65)  or  of  double  ramparts  (Milk- 
iston,  fig.  32  ;  Stirkfield,  Plate  II.  ^g.  50). 

c.  Interspace  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  works  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  ravelm  (Milkiston,  figs.  32,  33). 

d.  Rampart  apparently  intended  to  serve  merely  as  a  parapet,  the 
defenders  standing  behind  it  in  the  levelled  trench  (Harehope  Fort,  p.  33). 

e.  Rampart  widened  and  levelled  on  the  top,  so  as  to  form  places 
d'armes  of  very  various  shapes  (Northshield,  fig.  23  ;  Blythhill,  fig.  31). 
In  many  cases  the  rampart  is  too  large  and  high  to  have  been  a  parapet, 
yet  is  not  flattened  on  the  top  to  hold  defenders,  and,  imless  some  kind 
t>f  banquette  has  disappeared,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  was  defended. 

/.  The  foregoing  combined  in  various  ways,  and  with  or  without 
trenches. 

g.  Ramparts  thrown  out  to  include  defensible  spaces,  generally  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  main  work  (Lower  Cademuir,  ^g,  3 ;  Meldon, 
Plate  I.  fig.  47). 

h.  A  detached  outwork  (Macbeth's  Castle,  Plate  III.  fig.  53). 

i.  Ramparts  invariably  most  massive  on  the  weak  sides  of  forts,  or 
additional  defences  placed  there. 

k.  Ramparts  invariably  weaker  on  sides  strong  by  nature,  or  even 
absent  there  (Blythhill,  fig.  31). 

L  Trenches  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  stone  forts,  and 
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even  in  the  earthen  ones  the  hollows  between  the  ramparts  are  often 
not  true  trenches, — that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  below,  in  some  cases  they 
are  even  above,  the  original  level  of  the  ground  (Ladyurd,  ^g.  39). 
Without  excavating  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  original  sectional 
form  of  the  trenches,  but  not  a  few  seem  to  have  been  flat-bottomed 
(Harehope  Fort,  fig.  15  ;  Henderland,  fig.  22). 

m.  Traverses,  to  prevent  an  enemy  who  had  effected  a  lodgment 
from  running  round  the  trenches  or  circumvallations,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  generally  constructed  of  walls  or  earthen  mounds,  although 
there  are  traces  of  the  former  in  some  stone  forts,  and  at  Milkiston,  and 
of  the  latter  also  at  Milkiston,  and  possibly  in  the  trench  at  Lauglaw 
(fig.  43).  Probably  such  necessary  aids  to  defence  were  constructed  of 
wood. 

7.  Entrances. — ^A  good  many  of  the  forts  have  had  only  one  entrance, 
others  two,  and  several  have  had  three;    but  few  of  them  are  well 


Fig.  71.  Eutrauco  to  Harehope  Fort. 

preserved.  The  entrances  are  almost  invariably  placed  where  the  access 
to  the  fort  is  most  difficult,  and  the  entrances  themselves  are  fortified 
with  extra  care. 

Thus,  in  the  stone  fort  of  Drcva  (fig.  6  b),  the  roadway  slants  up  the 
hill  under  close  command  from  the  ramparts,  and  enters  the  fort  at  a 
right  angle,  with  a  rock-face  5  feet  high  in  front  and  another  on  the 
right,  which  force  the  road  to  take  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left.  The 
north-west  entrance  to  MacbetVs  Castle  (Plate  III.  fig.  53)  is  very 
curious.     If  an  enemy  succeeded  in  forcing  it,  he  would  find  himself  shut 
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into  a  little  hollow  6  or  7  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  fort,  with 
a  defensive  wall  encircling  the  top.  Other  instances  of  stone-fort 
entrances  are  given  in  the  account  of  the  Cademuir  Forts. 

In  some  cases  the  entrance  is  straight  (Harehope  Fort,  fig.  71),  but  in 
others  it  is  oblique  (Knowe  Kniffling,  Plate  V.  fig.  63)  or  sinuous  (Pirn, 
fig.  10).  In  some  forts  with  trenches  slight  parapets  line  the  entrance 
(Harehope  Fort,  fig.  71);  in  others  there  is  no  parapet  between,  the 
entrance  and  the  trenches. 

Among  the  devices  used  for  strengthening  entrances  are  flanking 
platforms  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts  (Henderland,  fig.  22) ;  flanking 
works  outside  the  main  lines,  as  shown  in  the  plan  {hg,  42)  and  sketch 


Fig.  72.  Entrance  to  Muirbom  Fort. 

(fig.  72)  of  Muirbum,  in  which,  however,  the  ram  parte  have  come  out 
much   too   distinctly;  or  in  them  (Kersknowe,  Plate  II.  fig.  52);  or 


Fig.  73.  Entrance  to  Chester  Rig,  Glenliolm. 

inside  them,  forming  circular  structures  flanking  the  roadway  ((Ilhester  Rig, 

fig.  46 ;  Pirn,  fig.  10 ;  Goseland,  fig.  34 ;  Kittlegairy,  Plate  11.  fig.  48). 

Chester  Rig  (figs.  46,  73)  is  an  example  of  a  well- defended  entrance. 
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There  are  remains  of  flanking  works  thrown  out  in  front.  The  roadway, 
as  it  pierces  the  lines,  has  been  cut  off  from  them  by  a  wall  or  parapet. 
Immediately  on  entering  the  interior  it  branches  into  two,  and  the 
bifurcation  is  flanked  by  a  circular  structure  on  each  side,  and  fronted  by 
another  structure  now  a  shapeless  mass  of  turf -covered  debris. 

Some  of  even  the  best-preserved  forts  have  apparently  never  had 
additional  defences,  unless  of  some  perishable  material,  at  the  entrance, 
such  as  Harehope  Kings  (fig.  13)  and  Harehope  Fort  (fig.  14),  where 
the  entrances  are  so  neatly  rounded  off  as  to  be  probably  much  in  their 
original  perfection. 

I  have  never  seen  any  sign  of  the  straight  traverses  in  front  of 
entrances  so  commonly  delineated  by  early  observers  in  their  plans  of 
Roman  camps  and  forts  now  demolished. 

8.  Interior, — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  interior  has  not  been 
levelled,  and  is  free  from  structural  remains.  The  surface  is  often  very 
irregular,  with  rock  cropping  through,  and  sometimes  rises  high  above 
the  lines  of  defence  (Cademuir,  Plate  IV.  ^,  67 ;  Caerlee,  fig.  38 ; 
Meldon,  Plate  I.  fig.  47).  In  thirty  instances  the  surface  is  wholly  or 
partly  covered  with  buried  ruins,  which  are  either  shapeless  or  take  the 
circular  form  already  noticed.  These  circular  structures  occur  in  twelve 
of  the  forts,  and  vary  in  internal  diameter  from  20  to  45  feet.  They 
are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  connected  apparently  with  the  defence 
of  entrances.  The  greatest  number  iu  any  one  fort  is  in  Chargelaw, 
where  there  are  five.  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  structures  were 
connected  at  some  former  time  with  the  pastoral  pursuits  of  the  district, 
but  I  think  the  lofty,  exposed,  wind-swept  situations  where  they  occur, 
so  different  from  the  sheltered  sites  of  sheepfolds  in  the  present  day, 
make  it  very  unlikely,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  are  analogous 
to  the  circular  "  cloughans  or  cyttiau  "  of  Irish  and  Welsh  forts,  which 
have  been  proved  by  excavation  to  be  the  walls  of  houses,  although  they 
differ  from  the  greater  number  of  the  latter  in  being  considerably  larger. 

III.  Uses  and  Antiquity  of  the  Forts. 
Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  precise  objects  of  these  remains,  and  the 
opinion  has  even  been  expressed  that  they  were  not  forts  at  all  but 
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mere  cattle  enclosures.  This  may  have  been  the  case  as  regards  some 
of  the  simpler  forms ;  yet  even  these  seem  intended  quite  as  much  to 
keep  enemies  out  as  to  keep  cattle  in,  as  their  sites  are  evidently 
chosen  for  defensive  purposes,  and  the  sides  weakest  from  a  military 
point  of  view  are  invariably  made  extra  strong  by  art  At  all  events 
it  seems  impossible  to  deny  the  military  purpose  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Peeblesshire  forts,  with  their  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  circum- 
vallations  and  variety  of  defensive  details,  and  the  only  question  is 
whether  they  were  intended  merely  as  temporary  refuges  or  as  per- 
manent places  of  abode,  capable  of  standing  a  prolonged  siege.  One 
objection  that  has  been  urged  against  the  latter  view  is  that  many  of 
the  forts  are  so  elevated  as  to  be  uninhabitable,  but  the  ancient  Welsh 
town  of  Tre'r  Ceiri,  which,  from  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  and 
the  number  and  solidity  of  its  hut  circles,  was  evidently  permanently 
occupied,  is  at  a  greater  elevation  than  any  of  them.  The  deficiency  of 
water  supply  is  a  much  more  serious  objection,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  can  be  got  over,  although  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  owned 
that  for  mere  temporary  defence  most  of  the  Peebles  forts  are  too 
elaborate  and  strong.  As  to  their  strength,  before  we  can  appreciate 
what  it  has  been,  we  must  in  imagination  rebuild  the  prostrate  walls  of 
the  stone  forts,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  earthen  ones,  restore  the  original 
height  of  rampart,  depth  of  trench,  and  steepness  of  slope,  diminished 
by  the  tear  and  wear  of  ages,  and  add  the  palisades  which  in  all  proba- 
bility crowned  the  ramparts. 

An  interesting  question  is  whether  the  forts  were  designedly  placed 
so  as  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  a  common  foe.  Unfortunately  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  forts  were  all  in  use  at  the  same  time,  but  inde- 
pendently of  this,  I  do  not  think  that  the  proof  of  a  common  object, 
upheld  by  Chambers,  is  clearly  made  out.  If  some  of  the  passes  are 
carefully  guarded,  others  seem  unaccountably  neglected ;  but  to  discuss 
the  question  properly  a  much  larger  district  would  require  to  be  taken  in 
than  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper.^ 

^  In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  forts  within  the  county,  Plate  YII.  shows 
that  they  are  absent  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pentlands  and  in  the  valley  between  these 
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If  we  could  form  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  required 
to  defend  the  forts,  we  should  have  an  index  to  the  population  of  the 
county  in  prehistoric  times.  We  cannot  tell  whether  the  forts  were 
occupied  simultaneously,  but  granting  that  they  were,  we  have  about 
eighty,  the  inner  enceinte  of  very  few  of  them  being  less  than  150  yards 
in  girth,  while  not  a  few  exceed  400,  and  one  attains  to  900  yards. 
An  average  of  70  men, — a  small  estimate  for  the  efficient  defence  of  such 
works, — gives  a  force  of  5600  fighting  men,  representing  a  population 
much  larger  than  the  county  now  maintains,  even  with  its  manufac- 
turing towns.  This  result  indicates  either  that  the  forts  were  not  in  use 
simultaneously,  or  that  they  were  mainly  intended  to  defend  small  tribes, 
with  their  possessions,  from  trifling  attacks,  faith  being  placed  rather  in 
the  strength  of  the  works  than  in  the  number  of  their  defenders. 

The  origin  of  the  Peeblesshire  forts,  in  common  with  that  of  the. 
Scottish  prehistoric  forts  in  general,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  date 
of  their  construction,  however,  is  not  necessarily  very  remote,  as  the 
investigations  of  Petrie  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  Tara  raths, 
which  resemble  the  Peebles  earthen  forts,  were  finally  abandoned,  and 
by  a  "  Scotic  race,"  only  in  the  sixth  century  ;  and  in  Dr  Joyce's  Irtish 
Names  of  Places  we  find  it  stated  "  that  circular  duns  and  rathsy  after 
the  ancient  pagan  fashion,  continued  to  be  erected  down  to  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century."  Further,  if  a  remote  antiquity  be  assigned  to 
all  the  Peebles  forts,  the  question  arises — ^Where  are  the  remains  of  the 
fortifications  which  must  have  immediately  preceded  the  feudal  castles  % 
Is  it  not  very  unlikely  that  ample  remains  of  extremely  remote  and  of 
comparatively  recent  fortified  works  should  exist,  while  not  a  vestige  sur- 
vives of  those  of  the  intervening  period  % 

The  traditional  belief  of  the  people  gives  us  no  help.  It  is  difficult  in- 
deed to  know  what  that  belief  was,  or  is.  Armstrong  ridicules  the  people 
for  ascribing  the  forts  to  the  Bomans ;  Chalmers  asserts  that  popular 
tradition  gives  them  to  the  Picts ;  and  Chambers  says  that  the  coimtry 
people  impute  them  to  the  Danes  or  Romans,  but  never  to  the  aborigines. 

and  the  southern  mass  of  hills,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Leithen  ;  that  there  are  very, 
few  in  upper  Tweeddalo,  in  lower  Tweeddale,  and  on  the  Quair ;  and  that  they 
abound  near  the  modem  capital  and  in  the  western  and  north-western  valleys. 
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Some  hint  as  to  the  builders  might  be  looked  for  in  the  names  either 
of  the  forts  or  of  the  sites  oa  which  they  stand.  With  the  exception 
however,  of  Candybum  and  Macbeth  "castles,"  the  forts  have  no 
special  names,  but  are  simply  known  as  **  rings  "  or  "  camps,"  and  the 
majority  of  the  hillocks  on  which  they  stand  have  names  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  having  no  reference  to  forts,  such  as  Hog's  Knowe, 
Janet's  Brae,  Woodhill,  &c. 

In  six  of  the  fort-sites  the  word  Chester  occurs,  in  the  Ordnance  Map, 
in  the  forms  of  Cfhester  Hill^  Chester  Rig^  Chester  Lees^  &c.  But  the 
forts  upon  them  do  not  resemble  each  other  or  differ  from  the  other  forts 
in  such  a  way  as  to  mark  them  as  a  separate  class,  Lideed,  Chester  is 
a  term  that  has  been  loosely  used  in  connection  with  the  Peebles  forts. 
Thus  in  Armstrong's  time  it  seems  to  have  been  very  generally  applied 
to  them,  and  Grordon  speaks  of  the  two  forts  at  Drochil  as  "  Chesters,"  a 
name  by  which  they  are  not  now  known ;  while  with  regard  to  the 
"places  in  the  parish  of  Traquair,  called  Chesters"  in  the  First 
Statistical  Account,  it  is  alleged  in  the  Second  that  they  are  "  no  longer 
nor  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  called  Chesters." 

Passing  to  sites  the  names  of  which  contain  Celtic  roots,  which  may 
imply  a  connection  with  forts,  car  occurs  in  CardronOy  Caerlee^  and 
Cardie,  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  prefix  does  not  always  imply 
such  a  connection.  In  the  county  map  it  occurs  four  times  in  CardoUy 
and  in  two  of  these  is  applied  to  lofty  hills  quite  remote  from  the  fort 
^regions.  We  also  know  from  Dr  Joyce  that  carr  is  a  root  signifying 
rock  or  rocky  land,  used  in  composition  in  several  parts  of  Ireland. 

Tor  occurs  in  TorhUl  and  Torwood,  on  both  of  which  sites  there  are 
forts.  Nowhere  else  in  the  county,  so  far  as  I  know,  does  this  prefix 
occur,  except  close  to  Torhill  in  Torhanhfarm  and  Torhankhilly  which 
are  possibly  derivatives  from  it. 

Tinnis,  which  occurs  once,  is  possibly,  as  Chambers  has  suggested,  a 
corruption  of  the  Welsh  Dinas,  and  the  Irish  rath  may  possibly  turn 
up  in  Olenrathy  but  there  are  no  remains  of  a  fort  in  that  glen. 

Dun  does  not  occur  at  all  on  a  fort  site,  unless  in  Meldon,  although  it 
is  met  with  in  Duwdair  and  Dundreich,  two  lofty  hills  beyond  the  fort- 
region,  and  perhaps  in  Cardon,  mentioned  above. 
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In  concluding  this  paper,  I  am  fully  aware  that  in  the  plans  errors  and 
imperfections  must  exist,  which  more  careful  surveys  may  detect,  and  that 
my  interpretations  of  remains,  often  in  a  state  of  profound  decay,  are  liable 
to  correction  by  subsequent  observers.  Every  one  who  has  taken  a  part 
in  such  investigations  must  of  ten  have  had  doubts  whether  he  really  sees 
what  he  thinks  he  sees,  and  must  occasionally  have  dreaded  the  fate  of 
the  Antiquary  when  Edie  Ochiltree's  "  Praetorian  here,  PrsBtorian  there,  I 
mind  the  biggin'  o't  ? "  sounded  in  his  ears.  My  endeavour  has  been, 
avoiding  theory,  to  see  things  as  they  are ;  but  my  general  review  of  the 
subject,  far  from  checking,  is  designed  to  encourage  fresh  and  more  de- 
tailed investigations,  in  order  to  attain  the  greatest  possible  accuracy.  For 
it  seems  to  me  beyond  question  that  the  scientific  study  of  the  Prehistoric 
Forts  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  that  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  Scotland,  where  we  are  only  beginning,  somewhat  late 
in  the  day,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  fact,  upon  which  alone  we  can  hope 
to  build  reliable  theories. 

In  carrying  out  this  study  much  information  both  as  to  the  structure 
and  origin  of  the  forts  might  be  obtained  by  judicious  excavation,  the 
principal  objects  being  to  ascertain  the  original  form  of  ramparts,  trenches, 
&c.,  the  nature  of  ruined  structures  within  the  forts,  and  to  search  for 
buried  weapons,  or  other  remains  of  the  races  who  may  have  occupied 
them.  Nothing  of  this  kind  of  any  importance  has  been  done  in  Scot- 
land, but  in  England  the  British  Association  has  set  a  good  example  by 
appointing  a  committee  of  experts  in  1882,  who,  using  the  careful  method 
of  General  Pitt  Kivers,  have  carried  out  excavations  with  encouraging 
results  at  Loughton  Camp,  Epping  Forest. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  also  that  representations  of  the  forts 
and  their  details  should  be  preserved  in  our  antiquarian  journals.  Re- 
mains of  the  kind  are  peculiarly  liable  to  destruction.  We  must  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  our  chief  information  about  them  will  be 
treasured  in  books ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  mere  descriptions,  without 
illustrative  plans  and  drawings,  would  prove  but  a  sorry  record  of 
objects,  capable  of  representation,  which  have  passed  for  ever  from  our 
sight. 

VOL.  XXI.  F 
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List  of  Peeblesshire  Forts,  followinq  the  Ck>nRSE  of  the  Streams. 

The  numbers  correspond  with  those  on  the  map,  Plate  VII. 

Forts  of  which  no  trace  remains,  but  the  sites  of  which  are  known,  ore 

numbered,  but  printed  in  italics. 
Forts  not  now  existing;,  and  the  sites  of  which  cannot  be  precisely  fixed, 

are  printed  in  italics  and  not  numbered. 
Local  heights  are  rough  estimates  of  elevation  above  the  valleys  or  neigh- 

bounng  low  ground. 


No. 

Forts. 

Height 

No. 

Forts. 

Height 

Above 
Sea. 

LocaL 

Above 
Sea. 

LocaL 

Feet 

Feet 

1 

Feet 

Feet. 

River  Ttoeed. 

1  42 

Mulrbum, 

1127 

230 

1 

Chester  Lees, 

1800 

600 

43 

Stirkfleld,  . 

846 

none 

2 

Chester  Knowec,  . 

800 

50 

44 

Upper  Langlaw,    . 

1208 

400 

8 

Coomlee$,   . 

700 

none 

46 

Limer  Lanalaw.    . 
Tarth  Water. 

1060 

860 

4 

Rachan,     . 

1041 

400 

6 

Henry's  Brae, 
Tinnls, 
Dawick,      . 

960 

260 

1  ^ 

Upper  Lochord,    . 

1060 

200 

6 

900 

200 

|47 

Lower  Lochurd,    . 

860 

none 

7 

700 

100 

48 

ShawhiU,    . 

900 

200 

8 

Lour. 
Kersknowe, 

800 

200 

1  *o 

BlythbaukhiU,      . 

1013 

200 

0 

960 

400 

1  50 

Blythhill,   . 

1009 

800 

10 

Upper  HoundhUl, 

1137 

640 

61 

Ladyurd,    . 

980 

800 

11 

Lower  HoundhilJ, 

1000 

400 

12 

Venlaw,     . 

1066 

600 

River  Lyne. 

18 

KltUegairy, 

1162 

860 

1 

Linton, 

... 

... 

14 

Janet's  Brae  (1),   . 
Janet's  Brae  (2),    . 

1178 

400 

;  62 

Henderland, 

1000 

200 

16 

1000 

500 

|68 

Boreland,   . 

960 

260 

16 

Janet's  Brae  (3),    . 

90U 

400 

64 

Penria, 

860 

160 

17 

Cardiehill, 

1146 

600 

66 

Whiteside. 

1204 

600 

18 

Camplan,   . 

1000 

500 

66 

Upper  Drochil,      . 

1100 

460 

19 

Tor  wood,   . 
Highland  Shiel,    . 

886 

400 

57 

Lower  Drochil,     . 

1000 

860 

20 

1200 

860 

,  68 

Hoghill,     . 
TorliilL       . 

860 

200 

21 

Cbareelaw, 
Horsborgh, 

1100 

400 

1  w 

1000 

800 

22 

1394 

500 

60 

1261 

700 

23 

CMtle  Hill, 

1060 

660 

1 

Meldon  Bum. 

24 

Cardrona, 
Cfusterhdl, 

1073 

600 

61 

Harehope  Ring,    . 

1296 

800 

26 

1018 

500 

62 

Harehope  Fort     . 

1100 

? 

26 

Caerlee, 

848 

860 

63 

Meldon.     . 

1401 

700 

27 

Pirn, 

700 

800 

' 

Manor  Water. 

28 

Kimie  Law, 

600 

160 

64 

Macbeth's  CasUe, 

1100 

800 

Hotvu  Water. 

66 

Hallmaiior, 

860 

100 

29 

Holms  Water, 

800 

none 

66 

Hogsknotoe, 

1100 

400 

30 

Chester  Rigs, 

Kuhueho  Bum, 

1100 

350 

67 

Woodhou9e. 

1000 

400 

CaverhiU,  . 

31 

Mitchell  HiU  Fort, 

1307 

400 

68 

Chester,      . 

lOOO 

800 

32 

Mitchell  Hill  Rings, 

1100 

260 

Cademuir  Farm,  . 

S3 

Knowe  Kniffling, 

1330 

400      69 

West  Cademuir,    . 

1087 

4O0 

34 

Mill  Rings, 
Ooselano,  . 

1000 

200  1    70 

High  Cademnir,    . 

1314 

600 

86 

1000 

800  ,    71 

East  Cademuir,     . 

1060 

400 

Biggar  Water. 

36 

Hebnend,  . 

1061 

400 

72 

Caim, 

... 

37 

Drera, 

Candy  Bum. 

898 

260 

73 

iSorthshield, 
Damhall,  . 

1178 

600 

Broughton  Bum,  Ac. 

74 

Wormi»ton. 

800 

200 

88 

Brooroylaw  (1),     . 
Broomylaw  (2),      . 

1000 

20 

76 

Milkiston,  . 
Hutehinjleld, 

Quair  Water. 

1100 

400 

39 

Candybom  (I),      . 
Candybam  (2), 

969 

aw 

40 

860 

60 

76 

Chesters,    . 

1228 

400 

41 

OaUoufOaw, 

... 

... 
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IL 

NOTES    m   BALQUHIDDER:    SAINT    ANGUS,   CURING   WELLS,    CUP- 
MARKED  STONES,  &a    By  JAMES  MACKINTOSH  GOW,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Saint  Angus,  tho  patron  saint  of  the  district,  is  said  to  have  come  to 
the  glen  from  the  eastward,  and  to  have  been  so  much  struck  with  its 
marvellous  beauty  that  he  blessed  it.  The  remains  of  the  stone  on 
which  he  sat  to  rest  are  still  visible  in  the  gable  of  one  of  Ihe  farm  build- 
ings at  Easter  Auchleskine,  and  the  turn  of  the  road  is  yet  called  '^Bean- 
nachadh  Aonghais  "  (Angus's  Blessing).  At  this  spot  it  was  the  custom 
in  the  old  days  for  people  going  westward  to  show  their  respect  for  the 
saint  by  repeating  "  Beannaich  Aonghais  ann  san  Aoraidh  "  (Blees  Angus 
in  the  oratory  or  chapel),  at  the  same  time  reverently  taking  off  their 
bonnets.  The  saint,  going  west,  had  settled  at  a  spot  below  the  present 
kirk,  and  near  to  a  stone  circle,  the  remains  of  which,  and  of  the 
oratory,  persons  now  living  remember  to  have  seen. 

A  short  distance  east  from  the  present  parish  church,  in  the  haugh 
below  the  manse,  there  are  seven  stones  remaining  of  a  circle  which 
appears  to  have  been  about  30  feet  in  diameter ;  only  one  stone  is  in 
its  original  upright  position,  but  there  are  fragments  of  others  lying 
about ;  as  usual,  they  are  known  as  **  Clachan- Aoraidh,"  or  worshipping 
stones,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  during  the  lease  of  the  present 
tenant 

This  haugh  is  the  stance  of  the  old  market  of  Balqidiidder,  long  a 
popular  one  in  the  district.  It  was  held  on  the  saint's  day  in  April, 
and  named  "  Feill- Aonghais  "  after  him.^ 

^  Once  on  a  market  day  a  large  number  of  armed  Bnchanans  came  over  from 
Leny  and  quarrelled  with  the  Maclaorins,  the  result  being  such  a  terrible  conflict 
that  only  two  of  the  Leny  men  escaped  from  the  spot.  The  slaughtered  Buchanans 
vere  thrown  into  a  pool  of  the  Balvaig  River  adjoining,  and  that  part  of  the  river 
is  to  this  day  called  **  Linn  na  Seichachan  "  (the  Linn  of  the  Hides),  where  the 
corpses  of  the  slain  for  a  time  stopped  tho  coarse  of  the  stream.  The  two  men  who 
fled  had  only  a  short  respite.    They  swam  the  river  and  made  for  home,  but  were 
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Overlooking  this  haugh  and  the  stone  circle  there  is  a  knoll  named 
''  Tom  Aonghais  "  (Angus's  Hillock).  Further  east,  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  road,  overlooking  the  strath,  there  is  another  knoll,  which  in 
later  times  was  the  gallows  hill  of  the  district,  and  is  still  known  as 
"  Tom  na  Croich."  On  the  level  ground  below  this  knoll  there  is  a 
prominent  monolith,  standing  about  4^  feet  above  ground,  quite  flat  on 
the  top.  It  is  shaped  like  a  wedge,  with  the  edge  to  the  east,  and  is 
famous  in  Balquhidder  as  the  place  where  trials  of  strength  took 
place.  A  large  round  water-worn  boulder,  named,  after  the  district, 
**  Puderag,"  and  weighing  between  two  and  three  hundredweight,  was 
the  testing  stone,  which  had  to  be  lifted  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
standing  stone.  There  used  to  be  a  step  about  1 8  inches  from  the  top, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  stone,  on  which  the  lifting  stone  rested  in  its  pro- 
gress to  the  top.  This  step  or  ledge  was  broken  off  about  thirty  years 
ago,  as  told  to  me  by  the  person  who  actually  did  it,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  stone  was  thereby  reduced  about  8  inches.  This  particular  mode 
of  developing  and  testing  the  strength  of  the  young  men  of  the  district 
has  now  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  lifting-stone  game  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  A  former  minister  of  the  parish  pronoimced  it  a  dan- 
gerous pastime.  Many  persons  were  permanently  injured  by  their 
efforts  to  raise  the  stone,  and  it  is  said  that  he  caused  it  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river,  but  others  said  it  was  built  into  the  manse 
dyke,  where  it  still  remains.  There  were  similar  stones  at  Monachyle, 
at  Strathyre,  and  at  Callander,  and  no  doubt  in  every .  district  round 
about,  but  the  man  who  could  lift  " Puderag**  was  a  strong  man  and  a 
champion. 

Regaining  the  high  road,  and  still  going  east,  about  40  yards  from 
the  cottage  of  Mr  Macdiarmid,  there  lies  just  inside  the  road  dyke  a 
lai^  five-sided  stone,  about  8  feet  long  by  5  feet  broad  at  the  broadest 
part,  and  about  2  feet  above  ground.  It  is  called  *'  Basan  an  Sagairt  " 
(the  Priest's  Basin).     When  the  present  road  and  dyke  were  made,  its 

porsned,  one  being  overtaken  and  killed  on  the  hillflide  abont  a  mile  from  the 
market.  A  cairn  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell.  The  other,  making  for  Strathyre, 
met  his  fate  a  little  farther  on,  the  spot  being  still  known  as  **  Stron-lenac,"  the 
Leny  Man's  Point). 
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name  must  have  saved  it.  The  hollow  or  basin  is  18  inches  .in 
diameter  and  6  inches  deep,  and  is  unmistakably  artificial  The  stone 
is  the  mica  slate  of  the  district,  hard  and  granitic. 

Going  still  further  east  to  the  first  turning  of  the  road  beyond  the 
farmhouse  of  Wester  Auchleskine,  and  on  the  left-hand  side,  there 
used  to  be  a  laige  boulder  with  a  natural  cavity  in  its  side,  famous  as 
a  curing  well  for  sore  eyes.i 

This  stone  was  called  "  Clach  nan  sul "  (the  Stone  of  the  Eyes).  In 
1878  the  road  trustees  caused  it  to  be  blasted,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be 
a  danger  in  the  dark  to  passing  vehicles.  Its  fragments  were  broken  up, 
and  used  as  road  metal. 

Another  curing  well,  "  Fuaran  n'  druibh  chasad,"  for  hooping-cough,  is 
situated  at  the  side  of  the  bum  '^  Alt  cean  dhroma,"  and  in  the  grounds 
of  Edinchip,  at  the  west  side  of  the  garden  wall,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream.  It  is  formed  of  a  water- worn  pot  hole  in  the 
limestone  rock  which  forms  the  bed  of  the  bum,  and  is  10  or  12 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  6  inches  deep.  There  must  be  a 
spring  running  into  the  hollow  through  a  fissure,  as  no  sooner  is  it 
emptied  than  it  immediately  refills,  and  contains  about  two  quarts  of 
water.  ^ 

The  well  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  large  moss-covered 
boulder,  round  and  flat,  like  a  crushed  ball,  and  about  7  feet  in  diameter, 
which  overshadows  it,  and  a  young  ash  tree  of  several  stems  growing  by 
its  side. 

^  It  is  said  that  money  used  to  be  left  in  the  cavity  by  tbe  patients,  and  my 
informant  stated  that  people  when  going  to  church,  having  forgotten  their  smaU 
change,  osed  in  passing  to  put  their  hands  in  the  well  and  find  a  coin ;  indeed, 
he  had  himself  done  so  more  than  once. 

'  The  gardener  at  Edinchip,  a  young  man,  stated  that  he  had  seen  as  many  as 
twelve  children  brought  to  drink  the  water,  and  a  spoon  made  from  the  horn  of  a 
living  cow  was  used  for  the  purpose.  People  who  could  not  conveniently  bring  their 
children  to  the  well  used  to  send  for  a  bottleful  of  the  water ;  and,  to  make  the 
cure  certain,  it  was  the  custom  to  enjoin  the  messenger  to  speak  to  no  one  on  the 
way.  This  was  a  necessary  precaution,  as  many  cases  were  known  where  the 
messenger  never  reached  the  well,  but,  meeting  a  friend,  adjourned  to  the  nearest 
public-house  and  spent  his  fee,  filling  the  bottle  at  the  next  burn,  the  water  of 
which  might  perhaps  serve  the  purpose  just  as  well  as  the  genuine  article. 
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Cup-Marked  Stones. 

I  examined  nearly  every  prominent  stone  from  King's  House  to  the 
top  of  Loch  Yoil,  and  although  great  havoc  has  been  made  among  the 
old  stones  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  clearing  the  land,  I  was  rewarded 
by  finding  four  with  cup-marks — ^three  on  the  farm  of  Wester  Auchle- 
skine,  and  one,  nearly  exactly  opposite,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Eiver 
Balvaig,  at  the  farm  of  Gart-na-fuaran.  As  usual  there  is  no  tradition 
extant  regarding  these  marks.  ''  The  oldest  inhabitant ''  knows  nothing 
about  them,  and  never  heard  them  referred  to  in  any  way,  one  exception 
being  that  one  of  the  stones  here  was  known  in  my  informant's  youth  as 
**  the  Stone  of  the  Pots."  This  stone  is  a  large  half-buried  boulder  of 
mica-schist,  flat  in  shape,  above  8  feet  long  and  nearly  the  same  breadth, 
about  30  inches  above  ground,  slanting  upwards  from  the  north,  and  on 
the  upper  slanting  side  there  are  15  undoubted  original  cup-marks.  But 
as  it  had  been  used  by  the  children  of  many  generations  as  a  slide,  the 
marks  are  a  good  deal  defaced.  The  cups  are  from  1^  inches  to  2^ 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  shallow,  the  larger  in  some 
cases  being  about  1  inch  deep,  and  some  of  them  were  deepened  by 
men  now  living,  when  they  were  boys,  by  working  on  them  with  nails ; 
they  had  also  tried  to  make  cups  with  the  nails,  but  these  are  easily 
distinguished.  Some  years  ago  the  stone  was  bored  for  blasting,  but 
fear  of  the  consequences  to  the  adjoining  house  prevented  this  being 
done,  and  it  is  now  likely  to  remain  uninjured  and  in  its  present 
position  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  situated  at  the  east  side  of  the 
garden  wall,  which  at  one  time  had  been  the  gable  of  the  old  house  of 
Auchleskine. 

About  400  yards  directly  east  from  the  farm-house  there  is  a  group 
of  three  large  water-worn  boulders  of  coarse  mica-schist,  with  veins  of 
quartz,  the  laigest  of  which  is  about  15  feet  long,  7  feet  broad,  and 
nearly  5  feet  above  ground.  On  the  top  of  this  stone  there  are  seven 
cup-marks  of  various  sizes.  The  largest  are  5  inches  in  diameter  and  2 
inches  deep ;  the  smaller  ones  are  shallower  and  from  1^  to  2^  inches 
in  diameter.  There  may  have  been  more  marks  on  this  stone,  as  a 
portion  of  the  top  near  the  marks  has  been  broken  off,  and  there  are 
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several  other  faint  hoUows,  but,  in  my  opinion,  not  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced to  indicate  that  they  ever  were  cups. 

West  from  the  same  farm-house,  in  the  field  behind  the  b3rre,  there 
is  a  buried  boulder  nearly  level  with  the  ground.  It  measures  about  4 
feet  long,  the  same  breadth,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  top  there  is  a  large 
cup  about  5  inches  diameter  and  1  inch  deep. 

On  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the  River  Balvaig,  on  the  farm  of 
Gart-na-fuaran,  there  is  a  great  number  of  huge  water-worn  boulders, 
which  appear  to  have  been  brought  down  from  the  adjoining  Glenbuckie 
in  the  Glacial  period  They  are  of  the  coarse  rock  of  the  district,  many 
of  them  with  large  veins  and  masses  of  quartz.  About  fifty  yards  east 
from  the  farm-house  there  is  an  immense  boulder,  26  feet  long,  18  feet 
broad,  and  about  12  feet  high.  It  is  on  the  roadside  leading  to 
Strathyre,  and  on  the  top,  which  slants  slightly  to  the  south,  there  are 
five  cup-marks,  and,  as  usual,  of  various  sizes,  the  laigest  being  4^ 
inches  in  diameter;  and,  as  on  the  stone  at  Auchleskine,  there  are 
other  shallow  hollows,  but  these  are  not  marked  enough  to  be  identified 
as  cup-marks.  The  two  end  cups  of  the  group  are  30  inches  apart  from 
centre  to  centre  and  point  due  north  and  south. 

Old  Earthworks  at  Kirkton  Glen. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr  Patrick  Ferguson,  the  tenant  of  Auchleskine 
Farm,  that  there  were  curious  embankments  up  in  the  Kirkton  Glen, 
known  as  "  The  Trenches."  On  referring  to  the  Ordnance  Map,  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  noticed,  and  **  the  oldest  inhabitant "  only 
knew  that  there  were  trenches  on  the  hill,  which  were  made  by  the 
Picts,  and  that  a  great  clan  battle  once  took  place  near  them.  I  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot,  and  after  a  fatiguing  climb  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  up  the  glen  from  Balquhidder  Kirk,  and  nearly  2000  feet 
above  the  sea,  I  came  on  a  stretch  of  precipitous  crags  about  100 
yards  long.  On  going  to  the  top  of  this  ridge  of  crags  I  was  surprised 
to  find  it  had  apparently  been  utilised  as  a  fortification,  that  earth- 
works had  been  erected  on  it,  and  that  the  openings  in  the  rocks,  here 
and  there  along  its  course,  formed,  as  it  were,  natural  embrasures.     It 
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enclosed  a  deep  trench,  where  many  hundreds  of  men  might  be  sheltered 
and  hid  from  the  view  of  any  one  coming  np  the  hill.  About  40  yards 
higher  up  the  steep  hill,  but  more  to  the  north,  another  wall  appeared, 
which  had  apparently  been  built  of  earth  and  stones,  with  here  and  there 
the  natural  rock  taken  in  as  part  of  the  work.  This,  too,  is  about  100 
yards  long,  and  encloses  a  deep  trench  similar  to  the  first.  Gk>ing  still 
further  up  the  hill,  and  about  the  same  distance  apart,  another  important 
rampart  appeared.  It  is  nearly  200  yards  long,  from  8  to  15  or  20 
feet  high  on  the  inside,  and  broad  enough  on  the  top  to  allow  a 
carriage  and  pair  to  be  driven  on  it  It  is  quite  level  and  straight 
along  its  whole  length,  and  looked  like  an  unused  railway  embankment, 
A  deep  trench,  as  in  those  below,  was  here  also  enclosed. 

Another  climb  of  about  40  or  50  yards  over  ground  strewn  with 
stones  of  a  size  which  could  easily  be  lifted,  and  quite  unlike  the 
natural  hillside,  brought  us  to  the  fourth  enclosure.  The  wall  in  this 
case  was  not  so  long,  but  of  the  same  nature  as  the  second  and  third 
ones,  and,  with  the  ends  or  flanks  slightly  inclined  inwards,  enclosed 
a  considerable  piece  of  ground,  on  which  were  visible  the  marks  of  the 
foundations  of  several  dwellings.  The  highest  point  of  the  hill  (Meall 
nan  Sealladh :  The  Prospect  Hill)  is  upwards  of  2700  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  appeared  to  be  half  a  mile  or  so  to  the  north,  and  600  or  700 
feet. higher  than  the  trenches. 

Without  offering  any  opinion  as  to  what  these  extraordinary  embank- 
ments are  or  were,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  examined  and 
reported  on  by  some  one  more  able  to  give  an  opinion  than  myself. 
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NOTES  ON   THE  ANCIENT  IRON   INDUSTRY  OF  SCOTLAND.    By  W. 
IVISON  MACADAM,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  earliest  historical  notices  of  the  British  Isles  agree  in  represent- 
ing the  inhabitants  as  well  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  iron ;  and  the  testimony  of  early  documents  and  charters  is  con- 
clusive as  to  the  continuance  of  that  knowledge  and  use  of  the  metal 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 

In  later  times  the  manufacture  of  iron  with  wood  charcoal  had  so  far 
exhausted  the  forests  of  England  that  various  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  for  their  protection.  This  action  of  the  English  legislature  was 
destined  to  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  Scottish  industry.  In 
1607  Sir  George  Hay  started  his  large  ironwork  at  Letterewe,  in  Ross- 
shire.  'In  1609  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  was  passed  for  the 
protection  of  the  forests.  In  1610  a  gift  of  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  glass  in  Scotland  for  thirty-one  years  was  obtained  by  Sir  Greorge 
Hay,  and  at  the  same  time  Archibald  Primrose,  clerk  of  the  mines,  had  his 
licence  for  the  making  of  iron  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Perth  ratified.  In 
1613  the  Privy  Council  restricted  the  export  of  iron  ore ;  and  in  1621 
Sir  George  Hay  of  Kinfauns  had  liberty  to  transport  the  iron  he  manu- 
factured to  any  port  or  harbour  of  any  buigh.  Sir  Robert  Gordon's 
notice  of  the  abundance  of  iron  ore  in  Sutherlandshire,  "  of  which  the 
inhabitants  make  good  iron/'  shows  that  the  industry  was  general  over 
the  north  of  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century.  After  the  Rebellion 
of  1715  the  Highlands  were  placed  under  military  regulation,  and  an 
opening  was  presented  for  English  enterprise.  No  scruples  were  then 
expressed  as  to  the  waste  of  timber,  and  the  Scottish  forests  were 
extensively  used  for  the  conversion  of  English  ore.  The  ore,  being 
heavy  and  compact,  was  more  easily  transported  to  the  wood  than  the 
timber  to  the  ore.  Thus  the  following  furnaces  sprang  into  existence  : — 
Bunawe,  on  Taynuilt,  in  1730  ;  Invergarry  in  the  same  year;  Abemethy, 
in  Strathspey,  also  in  1730  ;  Furnace  in  1750  ;  Goatfield,  Loch  Fyne,  in 
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1754  ;  and  Carron  in  1760.  These  large  works  rapidly  consumed  the 
wood,  and  Invergarry  and  Abemethy  soon  ceased  to  be  worked;  Carron, 
having  changed  its  fuel  to  coal,  still  exists ;  Goatfield  and  Bunawe  are 
only  a  few  years  blown  out ;  and  there  is  now  not  a  single  ironwork 
in  Scotland  using  charcoal  as  fuel,  and  only  two  remain  in  England. 

The  few  notices  obtained  from  historical  sources  are  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  numerous  heaps  of  slag  which  are  found  all  over 
Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.^ 

How  far  back  we  must  go  for  the  discovery  of  the  process  it  is 
impossible  to  telL  It  has  been  said  erroneously,  as  I  shall  show  further 
on,  that  the  manufacture  of  iron  implies  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation 
than  that  of  bronze.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  in  a 
copper  country,  nor  in  a  tin  district,  so  that  either  the  ores  or  the  metal 
would  require  to  be  brought  from  a  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  at  nearly  every  man's 
door,  and  the  process  of  conversion  is  most  simple. 

The  slag  heaps  are  widely  distributed  throughout  Scotland,  and  their 
positions  various,  but  they  may  be  roughly  classified  as — 

1.  On  elevated  positions  on  hill-sides. 

2.  In  valleys  without  water, 

3.  On  the  sides  of  streams. 

4.  Kear  the  sea. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  kind  of  cinders  obtained  from  these  various 
sites. 

1.  The  worJcs  situated  on  the  higher  and  more  exposed  points  yield 

a  cinder  which  is  poorly  fused,  is  much  mixed  with  pieces  of 
undecomposed  ore  and  stones,  and  which  shows  by  its  whole 
appearance  and  character  that  it  has  never  been  thoroughly  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  In  other  words,  the  heat  employed  has  been 
comparatively  low. 

2.  The  sites  in  valleys  mtJumt  water  may  be  found  to  give  a  slag  of 

either  of  two  qualities, — (a)  open,  porous  and  in  all  ways  like 

^  G.  H.  Kinahan,  Proc,  Boy.  Dublin  Soc,  1886. 
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No.  1 ;  (6)  a  more  close  and  somewhat  brown  slag,  more  heavy 
and  better  fused  than  the  former.  The  heat  has  in  this  case 
been  sufficient  to  liquefy  the  mass  more  thoroughly. 

3.  Sites  on  the  sides  of  streams, — These   positions  are  much  more 

carefully  selected ;  they  are  frequently  under  a  high  bank,  and 
they  invariably  have  indications  in  their  vicinity  of  a  cut  having 
been  made  to  conduct  water  from  the  higher  reaches  of  the 
stream  to  a  point  immediately  above  the  furnace.  Water  has 
evidently  been  used,  the  slags  are  more  dense  and  compact,  and 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  has  been  greater. 

4.  Sites  by  the  shore  are  generally  much    larger  than  any  of  the 

foregoing.  The  slag  is  more  completely  fused  and  glassy,  the 
proportion  of  iron  much  less,  and  the  work  is  on  the  side  of  a 
stream. 

The  deductions  I  draw  from  these  facts  are  that  in  the  case  of  the 
works  on  the  hill-sides,  the  fuel  and  ore  were  roasted  without  the  aid  of 
an  artificial  blast.  In  support  of  this  theory  it  is  found  that  such  sites 
are  more  numerous  on  such  spots  as  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
prevailing  winds.  In  the  works  situated  in  hollows  the  rush  of  wind 
through  the  confined  space  was  made  use  of,  or  in  the  second  variety  of 
slag  from  this  class  of  situation  bellows  were  used.  The  third  class 
were  undoubtedly  constructed  to  use  an  artificial  blast  of  air  obtained  by 
the  aid  of  water,  and  the  fourth  class  most  possibly  employed  a  water- 
wheel,  such  as  was  in  use  in  early  times  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  as  is 
now  in  work  at  Newlands  and  Backbarrow. 

The  Indians  have  long  been  noted  for  their  manufacture  of  iron.^ 

^  In  an  article  in  the  Graphic  of  6th  November  1886,  by  Mr  H.  H.  Johnston,  an 
illustration  is  given  of  an  African  forge.  **  The  bellows  are  made  of  leather — ^usnally 
a  goat's  skin,  but  in  this  case  they  are  ingeniously  manufactured  from  the  broad 
pliable  leaves  of  the  banana.  A  man  sits  astride  on  a  sloping  wooden  block 
behind  the  beUows,  and  works  up  and  down  their  upright  handles,  thus  driving  a 
current  of  air  through  the  hollow  cone  of  wood  and  tiie  double-barrelled  iron  pipes 
(fitted  with  a  stone  muzzle)  into  the  furnace,  which  is  a  glowing  mass  of  charcoal 
between  two  huge  slabs  of  stone."  The  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  melt  iron,  their 
blowing  apparatus  consisting  of  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  with  loosely  fitting  pistons 
worked  by  hand.     Mungo  Park  also  describes  the  method  employed  by  Central 
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The  process  is  described  in  Ure's  Dictionary  of  the  Arts,  Manxifadures, 
and  MineSf  and  is  as  follows : — 

The  furnace  or  bhom&ry  in  which  the  ore  is  smelted  is  from  four  to  five  feet 
high,  somewhat  pear-shaped,  being  aboat  five  feet  wide  at  bottom  and  one  foot 
at  top.  It  b  built  entirely  of  clay,  so  that  a  couple  of  men  may  finish  its 
erection  in  a  few  hours  and  have  it  ready  for  use  the  next  day.  There  is  an 
opening  in  front  about  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  clay  at 
the  commencement,  and  broken  down  at  the  end  of  each  smelting  operation. 
The  bellows  are  usually  made  of  goafs  skin,  which  has  been  stripped  from  the 
animal  without  ripping  open  the  part  covering  the  belly.  The  apertures  at 
the  legs  are  tied  up,  and  a  nozzle  of  bamboo  is  fastened  into  the  opening 
forming  the  neck.  The  orifice  of  the  tail  is  enlarged  and  distended  by  two 
slips  of  bamboo ;  these  are  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  kept  close  together  in 
m^ing  the  stroke  for  the  blast ;  in  the  returning  stroke  they  are  separated  to 
admit  the  air.  By  working  a  bellows  of  this  kind  with  each  hand,  making 
alternate  strokes,  a  tolerably  uniform  blast  is  produced.  The  bamboo  nozzles 
of  the  bellows  are  inserted  into  tubes  of  clay,  which  pass  into  the  furnace ;  at 
the  bottom  comes  off  the  temporary  wall  in  front  The  furnace  is  filled  with 
charcoal,  and  a  lighted  coal  being  introduced  before  the  nozzles,  the  mass  in 
the  interior  is  soon  kindled.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished  a  small  portion 
of  the  ore,  previously  moistened  with  water  to  prevent  it  from  running  through 
the  charcoal,  but  without  any  flux  whatever,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  coals,  and 
covered  with  charcoal,  to  fill  up  the  furnace.  In  this  manner  ore  and  fuel  are 
supplied,  and  the  bellows  are  urged  for  three  or  four  'hours.  When  the 
process  is  stopped  and  the  temporary  wall  in  front  broken  down,  the  bloom  is 
removed  with  a  pair  of  tongs  from  tiie  bottom  of  the  furnace. 

The  process  which  most  closely  agrees  with  the  third  series,  or  those 
works  which  have  evidently  employed  water,  is  the  Catalan  forge.  The 
apparatus  (fig.  1)  consists  of  a  pipe  down  which  water  is  compelled  to 
pass.  The  pipe  is  perforated  with  a  few  holes  at  the  upper  part,  and 
the  water  during  its  descent  draws  in  air  by  these  apertures.  The 
water  and  air  pass  into  a  box  which  has  two  openings,  one  for  the  water 
to  pass  out,  and  which  is  at  the  lower  part,  and  one  to  allow  the  air  to 

African  natives  : — *'The  fomaoe  was  a  circular  tower  of  clay,  about  10  feet  high  and 
8  feet  in  diameter.  Round  the  lower  part,  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  were  placed 
seven  openings,  into  every  one  of  which  were  placed  three  tuhes  of  clay,  and  the 
openings  again  plastered  up  in  such  a  way  that  no  air  could  enter  the  furnace  except 
through  the  tubes.  ....  The  fire  was  applied  through  one  of  the  tubes,  and  blown 
for  some  time  with  bellows  made  of  goat's  skin." 
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be  forced  out  into  the  furnace  hearth.     The  drawing  will  exfdain  the 
apparatus. 

The  slags  obtained  by  these  processes  agree  with  those  found  in 
Scotland.  In  fact,  so  closely  is  this  the  case  that  Mr  Topp,  of  Elgin, 
stated,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Elgin  Literary  and  Scientific  Association, 


Fig.  1.  Diagram  of  Catalan  Forge. 

A,  water  cistern;  B,  connecting  pipe  between  A  and  Cj  C,  receiving  box;  D, 
opening  to  allow  water  to  escape ;  £,  F,  G,  air  conduit ;  T,  tuyere ;  N,  nose  of 
tuyere;  c  and  d,  iron  plate  sides  of  crucible;  e,  funnel  down  which  water 
flows  to  keep  it  off  the  sides  of  the  tubes  B ;  /,  regulating  valve ;  h,  lever  for 
valve/;  g,  g,  openings  in  pipe  B  through  which  the  descending  water  current 
sucks  in  the  air;  i,  shelf  on  which  descending  current  of  water  and  air  is 
broken. 

that  he  had  been  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  the  Scottish  specimens 
to  those  he  had  seen  on  the  Oold  Coast. 
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A  very  careful  examination  of  the  slag  heaps  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  in  most  cases  led  to  the  discovery  of  more  or  less  bog  iron 
ore  mixed  with  the  slag,  and  not  unfrequently  pieces  of  that  substance 
have  been  obtained  in  a  half-fused  state  from  the  interior  part  of  slag 
masses.  The  chemical  analysis  of  bog-ore  slags  agrees  with  those  made 
from  nearly  all  of  the  older  slags,  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  the 
historic  furnaces  that  the  character  of  the  slag  tends  to  vary. 

There  are  very  few  instances  of  iron  mines  known  to  have  been  worked 
in  Scotland;  in  fact,  the  only  probable  exceptions  are — the  furnace  at 
Edderton,  which  Mr  Ross  considers  was  worked  with  local  ore;  the 
mines  at  Letterewe,  Loch  Maree,  stated  to  have  been  worked  by  a  colony 
of  Englishmen ;  an  iron  mine  at  the  Well  of  Spa,  at  the  west  side  of 
the  Woman-hill,  near  Gilkomstoun  Mill,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  from 
Aberdeen;^  and  the  mines  at  Lecht,  Tomintoul,  Aberdeenshire,  em- 
ployed for  the  Abemethy  works.  In  some  cases  the  ore  was  imported, 
and  I  shall  refer  more  fully  to  this  point  when  speaking  of  the  special 
works. 

The  fuel  used  seems  to  have  been  either  wood  charcoal  or  peat  char- 
coal The  process  for  the  manufacture  of  these  substances  was  well 
known.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  great  many 
people  in  the  Highlands  made  peat  and  wood  charcoal  in  their  kitchens. 
A  flag  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  was  placed  over  a  deep  circular  pit 
sunk  in  the  earthen  floor,  and  into  this  pit  the  embers  of  the  evening 
fire  and  any  superfluous  wood  were  thrown.  A  plug  was  fitted  over 
the  hole  in  the  covering  flag,  and  thus  the  contents  of  the  pit  were 
converted  into  good  charcoal  for  smithy  work,  &c.  These  domestic 
charcoal  pits  have  been  filled  up  long  ago,  but  the  covering  flags  may 
still  be  observed  in  some  of  the  old  houses  in  Strathdeam,  &c.,  where 
the  flags  form  a  part  of  the  kitchen  pavement.  They  measure  about 
3  feet  diameter,  and  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  flag  about  3  inches 
diameter.  When  the  charcoal  was  required  in  larger  quantity,  as  for 
smelting  purposes,  the  preparation  was  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of 
special  peat  mosses.     The  peats  were  cut   from  the   more  dense  and 

1  Early  Becords  relating  to  Mining  in  Scotland^   by  R.   W.  Cochran-Patrick. 
Memorandum  of  the  Minerals  in  Scotland,  by  Colonel  Borthwick,  1683. 
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compact  part  of  the  moss,  and  were  hard,  black,  and  free  from  light  porous 
matter.  The  peats  were  charred  in  a  deep  narrow  pit,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  nearly  covered  with  wood;  an  opening  was  left  at  the  lower 
part  to  let  in  a  small  amount  of  air. 

This  peat  charcoal  was  used  in  some  localities  within  the  memory  of 
living  man.  A  smith  in  Strathnaim  remembers  his  father  using  such 
charcoal  in  the  smithy,  and  of  making  it  himself.  The  slag  produced 
was  heavier  than  that  now  formed  through  the  agency  of  coaL 

Coal  was  early  known  in  Scotland,  for  in  1291  a  charter  was  granted 
to  the  Abbot  and  convent  of  Dunfermline,  giving  them  the  privilege  of 
digging  coal  in  the  lands  of  Pittencrieflf,  but  the  first  workers  of  the 
mineral  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  monks  of  Newbattle  Abbey.  The 
material  was  used  as  fuel,  for  in  an  account,  given  by  Eneas  Sylvius,  of 
Scotland  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  stated  that  the  people  who 
begged  at  the  church  doors  received  for  alms  "pieces  of  stone,  with 
which  they  went  away  contented.  This  species  of  stone,  whether  with 
sulphur  or  whatever  inflammable  substance  it  may  be  impregnated,  they 
bum  in  place  of  wood." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  London  brewers  and 
smiths,  finding  the  high  price  of  wood  pressing  hard  on  their  returns, 
resolved  to  try  experiments  with  coal,  which  led  to  a  law  making  it  a 
capital  oflfence  to  bum  coal  within  London,  and  one  man  at  least  was 
executed  for  non-observance  of  the  Act. 

A  description  of  Scotland  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  says  : — "There  are  black  stones  also  digged  out  of  the  ground, 
which  are  very  good  firing,  and  such  is  their  tTitolerable  heat  that  they 
resolve  and  melt  iron^  and  are  therefore  very  profitable  for  smiths  and 
such  artificers  as  deal  with  other  metals  /"  and  it  is  reported  that  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  "  the  use  of  coal  beginneth  to  grow  from 
the  forge  to  the  kitchen  and  halle." 

The  use  of  coal,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  common,  and 
we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  used  in  Scotland  for  iron  manu- 
facture until  the  Carron  Works  took  it  up  somewhere  after  1760. 

The  mineral  must,  however,  have  been  used  at  these  works  only 
to  a  very  slight  extent,  for  Campbell,  writing  in  1774,  expresses  the 
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hope    that   pit   coal,    "often   proposed    and    promised,   may   become 
general."^ 

In  England  coal  was  first  used  for  iron-smelting  by  Simon  Sturtevant 
who  obtained  a  patent  in  1611  for  the  use  of  "sea  coale  or  pit  coale" 
in  various  metalluigic  processes  including  iron.  In  1619  Lord  Dudley 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  he  would  appear  to  have 
been  successful,  but  was  compelled  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  mineral 
through  the  opposition  of  the  other  iron  makers,  who  objected  because 
Lord  Dudley  could  undersell  them  by  from  £S  to  £6  per  ton  of  pigs. 
In  1785  Abraham  Darby  permanently  succeeded  in  the  use  of  coal, 
which,  however,  he  first  coked. 

Sites. 

The  sites  of  these  old  ironworks  are  very  numerous.  No  claim  is 
made  that  the  following  catalogue  is  complete,  and  where  blanks  occur 
they  are  due  either  to  a  want  of  observers,  to  local  knowledge  not 
having  become  public,  or  to  the  effects  of  the  plough  or  the  builder. 
Road-making  also  has  been  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  obliteration,  for 
the  slag,  being  hard  and  often  easily  available,  has  been  employed  in 
many  instances  for  forming  an  open  solid  bottom. 

The  list  is  arranged  in  counties  for  more  ready  reference. 

Aberdsbnshirb. 

Quarryheady  Paruh  of  Glcus, — The  heap,  which  is  of  the  usual  black  slag,  has 
been  a  large  one.  A  great  part  of  it  has  now  been  removed,  a  road  having  been 
cut  through  it  some  years  ago.  There  is  a  local  tradition  that  there  was  a 
smithy  near  this  heap. 

Bin  of  Gaimie^  Parith  of  Caimie, — ^The  heap  is  a  large  one,  and  contains  much 
black  peat  charcoal  refuse.    Locally  it  is  known  as  the  **  Smithy  Hillock." 

Argyllshire. 

Skipnessy  MuU  of  Cantyre. — On  the  hill-side  above  Skipness  Castle,  and  about 
one  mile  from  the  shore.  The  slag  is  of  the  black  and  oldest  series.  Extent  of 
mound,  from  8  to  10  feet  in  diameter.  Not  connected  with  water,  and  stands 
high  on  side  of  open  ridge. 

Benmorey  CowaL — On  the  bill-side  above  Blairmore. 

*  PolUiedl  Survey  of  Great  Britain^  1774,  vol.  iL  p.  43 
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Eouarchanf  Strakichlan, 

GarvcdhUly  Stralachlan, 

Strachurbeg,  Strachur. 

Drvmdarrocky  StrcUaMan, — Midway  between  Feorline  and  Drimdarrach,  and 
in  the  depression  between  Barr-nan-Damh  and  Barr-nan-dais.  Discovered  by- 
Mr  Taylor,  farmer,  Feorline.  There  is  no  bum  near  the  bloomery,  which  is 
situated  at  a  height  of  about  400  feet.  Large  charcoal  burnings  surround  the 
slag.  The  district  is  now  almost  bare  of  wood.  The  furnace  was  built  directly 
against  the  prevailing  winds. 

Leanaek,  Strakuhlan, — Situated  on  the  hill-side,  400  feet  above  sea-level. 
Not  near  water,  but  in  the  line  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

Leak,  StralaMan — ^Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  preceding.  It  lies 
dose  to  the  bum,  but  there  \b  no  evidence  of  water  having  been  used. 

Esmorey  Stralachlan,  Ib  one  of  the  largest  bloomeries  I  have  met  with.  The 
site,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stucreach  bum,  about  2^  miles  south-west  of 
Strachur,  covers  some  acres,  and  includes  hearths  for  charcoal  burning  of  large 
extent.  There  is  still  in  the  locality  some  small-sized  natural  wood,  much  of 
which  IB  regularly  cut  for  charcoal  for  gunpowder  manufacture.  It  is  used  at 
the  Eames  Powder  Works  and  until  lately  at  the  Furnace  Gunpowder  Works. 
The  yarieties  of  wood  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  identify  amongst  the  refuse 
are  silver  birch,  oak,  holly,  ash,  elm,  and  beech.  The  slag  is  of  two  varieties, 
being  partly  of  the  open  porous  nature  of  bog-ore  scoriae,  and  partly  compact, 
hard,  and  very  infusible,  as  obtained  from  red  iron  ore.  These  works  must  have 
done  an  extensive  business  for  a  long  period. 

Phuill,  Strachur. — ^An  extensive  deposit  of  slag,  with  large  charcoal  hearths, 
covering  a  great  extent  of  ground,  on  the  north  side  of  the  burn.  The  Airidh  a' 
Qhobhainn  (or  shieling  of  the  smith)  is  represented  by  a  ruin  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  overlooking  the  bum,  whilst  the  cottages  and  houses  are  still. known 
as  Ardnagown  (the  smith's  houses).  The  slag  ib  mostly  heavy,  but  a  mixture 
of  the  lighter  bog-ore-like  slag  also  exists.  The  charcoal  contains  pieces  of  the 
same  woods  as  that  at  Esmore. 

Feorline,  Stralachlan, — On  the  hill  behind  the  farm-house  of  the  same  name. 
This  has  been  a  very  large  work.  Bog  iron  ore  ia  abundant  in  mixture  with 
the  slag  and  in  the  district 

StonefM  House. — About  one  mile  from  Whitehouse.  The  deposit  is  imme- 
diately behind  the  site  of  the  old  house. 

Lo^  GoU.^ — Near  the  shore  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  known  as  Argyll's 
Bowling  Green. 

Glean  Heilean  and  Glen  More. — At  the  junction  of  the  roads  passing  through 
these  glens  on  the  higher  side  of  the  road,  and  looking  down  on  Loch  GoiL 

^  Brit.  Assoc.  Beport,  1867. 
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Bunawe,  Taynuilt  (described). 
Glendaruel  (several  sites). 
Strath  Curr  (several  sites). 

Banffshire. 

Phones, — On  the  river  terrace  of  the  Spey,  and  in  the  parish  of  Inveraven. 
The  oldest  variety  of  slag. 

Croix  Wdly  Parish  of  Grange. — The  heap,  which  was  large,  has  now  been 
removed  and  used  for  road-making.  Samples  of  slag  can  only  be  obtained 
after  the  ground  has  been  ploughed.  The  mosses  in  the  district  are  extensive, 
and  contain  many  tree  roots. 

Curlusk,  Parish  of  Bohamu — A  very  fine  and  large  heap  of  slag. 

Bute — Aeean. 

Glenkill,  Lamlash  (thi-ee  sites). — Found  by  Mr  James  Tod,  of  Glenkill 
Farm.  Largest  site  about  20  yards  broad  and  to  the  south-west  of  the  farm 
buildings  ;  No.  2  bloomery  to  the  south-east,  and  No.  3  to  the  north-west  of 
the  farm-house.  The  soil  is  much  mixed  with  charcoaL  The  slag  belongs  to 
the  first  period  ;  is  dense  and  black.  A  silver  coin  of  James  YI.,  and  date  1580, 
was  obtained  in  the  same  field.    Bog  iron  ore  was  found  adhering  to  the  slag. 

Kilpatrick,  Sheskin, — The  slag,  which  exists  in  considerable  quantities,  is  of 
the  dense  black  variety  or  oldest  period.  On  the  top  of  a  ridge  or  mound 
there  is  a  rude  stone  building  with  a  circular  hollow  about  9  or  10  feet  in 
diameter.     The  slag  has  been  thrown  down  the  slope. 

Glencloy, — Two  sites  were  found  to  the  south-south-west  of  Glenrickard 
Cottage,  and  situated  on  separate  bums.  The  work  nearest  to  the  Glenrickard 
Cottage  is  on  the  side  of  the  bum,  and  a  trench  from  the  bum,  which  passed  the 
work  and  rejoined  the  burn  at  a  lower  level,  is  still  visible.  The  slags  from 
both  works  are  black  and  of  the  early  period. 

CoUlemohr  {Great  Wood),  Loch  Rama. — This  heap  of  slag  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  about  100  feet  above  sea-leveL  Jjower  down  there  is  a  fiat  piece 
of  ground  which  is  covered  with  charcoal,  and  Is  evidently  the  site  of  the 
charcoal  bumings.  There  is  no  water  near  the  slag  or  charcoal,  but  the  position 
of  the  former  is  such  that  it  would  be  exposed  to  winds  from  the  south-east, 
east,  north,  north-east,  north-west,  and  west  A  knoll  to  the  south-east  of  this 
heap  of  slag  is  known  as  the  "  hammer  head,"  and  a  second  as  the  "  smithes  hilL" 
The  slag  is  of  the  usual  black  type  of  the  older  works. 

Cnoc  Duhh,  —On  the  side  of  the  road  half-way  between  Lamlash  and  BrodicL 
The  slag  has  been  removed  for  road-making. 

Cnoc  Duhh. — Immediately  above  the  last  site,  but  about  300  feet  higher  up 
the  hilL    Slag  of  the  oldest  type. 
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AucK-na-Cheardach  (Field  of  the  Smithy). — On  the  farm  of  Gortanalister, 
south  side  of  Lamlash  Bay.  It  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Whiting 
Bay,  at  the  side  of  a  small  stream,  and  almost  at  the  highest  point  to  which 
the  road  rises.    The  slag  is  much  scattered. 

Largiebeg, — On  the  upper  side  of  the  road  between  Whiting  Bay  and  Lagg. 
About  ten  carts  of  slag  from  this  site  were  used  for  drains. 

Dumbartonshire. 

Tarherty  Loch  Lomond, — In  a  wood  near  the  shore  of  the  loch  and  half  a 
mile  north  of  Tarbert    The  older  black  infusible  slag. 

Dumfriesshire. 

Ecclefechan. — ^There  are  said  to  be  numerous  sites  in  this  locality,  but 
unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  definite  information  as  to 
the  exact  positions. 

Elgin. 

Meftwhi, — Slag  is  abundant,  and  the  surrounding  ground  has  many  circular 
pits  of  from  3  to  4  feet  deep  in  which  charcoal  is  found.  The  woods  used  were 
of  the  hard  varieties,  principally  oak  and  beech.  Timber  is  still  plentiful  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  locality  is  about  4  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  80  feet 
above  high- water  mark. 

Urquhart. — On  the  side  of  the  public  road,  half-way  between  Fochabers  and 
Elgin,  the  remains  of  a  very  large  bloomery  have  been  discovered.  The 
quantity  of  slag  was  so  great  that  it  was  used  for  road  metaL  For  a  mile 
round  the  place  the  ground  is  covered  with  saucer-shaped  depressions  which 
contain  wood  charcoal.  Besides  oak  and  other  hard  woods,  fir  is  found.  A 
neighbouring  bog  has  yielded  the  trunks  of  many  fine  trees,  and  great  numbers 
of  tree  stimips  show  that  large  forests  once  existed  in  the  district  The  present 
timber  growing  has  been  planted  during  the  present  century.  The  slag  is  six 
miles  due  south  of  the  coast  line. 

Fochabers. — Close  to  the  railway  station  there  is  a  deposit  of  slag.  The 
monks  of  Pluscarden  Priory  had  the  whole  right  to  the  iron  dug  in  the  forests 
of  Pluscarden.  The  Priory  is  about  12  miles  from  the  site  now  referred  to,  and 
is  still  nearer  the  two  previous  sites. 

Edinkillie, — Opposite  the  house  of  Belugas  and  about  a  mile  above  the 
junction  of  the  Divie  with  the  Findhom  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  slag.  The 
site  is  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  bank  overlooking  the  Divie,  and  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  river  or  other  stream.  The  parish  of  Edinkillie  has  many 
extensive  mosses,  which  are  crowded  with  the  roots  and  trunks  of  what  must 
have  been  splendid  firs. 
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Gedlockf  Parish  ofB%rme.^The  heap  has  been  entirely  removed,  but  small 
pieces  can  be  obtained  when  the  soil  is  turned  oveiv 

Glen  Latterachf  Parish  of  Bimie. 

Shoggle,  Parish  of  Bimie. 

Bishtovm,  Parish  of  Bimie, 

Achenrothf  Parish  of  Bathes, 

CiUbin,  Parish  of  Dyke, 

Delavorar  (**  Montrose's  Forge  '*). — ^According  to  tradition,  this  is  a  site  on 
which  Montrose's  army  encamped,  and  the  slag  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  army 
forges.  The  material,  however,  is  dense  and  black,  and  is  not  a  forge  slag  but 
a  bloomery  slag,  or,  in  other  words,  a  slag  obtained  from  an  ore  of  iron  and  not 
from  the  metal  itself. 

BedavUf  Pluscarderu 

Inverness-shibb. 

Corriemony,  Olen  Urquhart, — Slag  of  the  oldest  type. 

LochafirO-ChailUach,^ — Near  Aigas  Ferry  and  on  the  road  leading  to  Urchany. 
Slag  and  charcoal  are  found  in  large  quantity. 

Farley,^ — ^To  the  east  of  the  gamekeeper's  cottage. 

Loch-nan-Eun} — At  the  east  end  of  the  loch  and  behind  Farley  Wood. 

Loch  Bunachton,  Drummossie  Muir. — ^This  work  has  been  a  very  lai^  one, 
and  the  quantity  of  slag  is  great  The  water  in  the  locality  is  much  impreg- 
nated with  iron.  The  condition  and  constituents  of  the  slag  show  that  bog  iron 
ore  was  used. 

Aberarder,  StraUinaim, — Heax)s  of  iron,  slag,  and  charcoal  refuse. 

2>arw^— TSeveral  heaps  of  slag  have  been  removed  from  the  fields  in  the 
farm  of  Mains  of  Daviot 

Clune8,^-Ahove  Cawdor  Castle,  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

Gwisaehan, — At  the  head  of  Strathglass.    The  slag  is  dose  and  heavy. 

Leek  Boy,— At  the  head  of  Glen  Royi  on  the  lowest  of  the  parallel  roads,  and 
just  above  the  keeper's  house. 

Dores. 

Oroy, 

Budhana  Cheardach  (The  Smithy  Point).— On  the  hill  south  of  Aberarder. 

ButUait,  Olen  Urquhart, 

Soa  Island. — ^West  coast  of  Skye. 

Nairn. 
JDaltvMich.— The  site  is  about  2J  miles  south  of  Clava,  and  is  situated  on  a 
knoll  about  700  feet  above  the  Nairn  river.    The  slag  is  of  the  older  variety,  and 

*  Proe.  Soe.  of  Antiq.  Scot.,  vol  xx.  p.  853. 
*Ibid.  *Jhid. 
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ifl  accompanied  by  quantities  of  peat  charcoal  A  bum  called  the  Alt  Buadh 
or  Red  Bum  flows  past  the  side  of  the  mound.  As  its  name  implies,  the  water 
deposits  much  red  iron  ochre,  such  as  is  found  in  districts  where  bog  ore  is 
produced.  Portions  of  the  slag  have  undoubtedly  been  produced  from  the 
bog  iron  ore.    The  mound  is  about  24  feet  by  18  feet. 

Thom-fM-Haun  (Mound  of  the  Furnace). — To  the  east  of  Clava. 

Lochan  Choarun,  May, 

Lock  Moy, — On  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  east  of  the  loch. 

/>rt«mWry.— Near  Dunlichity  Church. 

Perthshire. 

Tom^na-CheardacJi,  Grenichy  Strathtummel. — ^The  usual  black  refuse  is  ob- 
tained here.  The  charcoal  used  was  from  peat,  and  the  smith's  stone,  with  a 
round  hole  in  the  centre,  still  exists. 

Meall  Dougku,  Glengarry, — About  ten  miles  from  Blair  and  midway  between 
the  shooting  lodges  of  Clunes  and  Qlaschorrie. 

Dalreich  Bum. — The  heap  of  slag,  which  is  from  30  to  40  yards  broad,  caps 
the  top  of  a  moraine  heap. 

Iron'MarCs  Corrie,  Glen  Almond, 

Glen  Quaxch. 

Pitlochrie. 

Glenlochie,  Killin, — The  heap  lies  about  ten  miles  above  the  farm  of  the 
Braes  of  Glenlochie.  The  limestone  rock  of  the  district  yields  some  iron,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  ever  worked  for  the  taetal  it  contained. 

Gleann-Meuran,  Glen  Lyon, — Mounds  of  the  usual  black  slag  of  the  early 
period. 

LochSf  Glen  Lyon, — ^A  mound  of  slag  has  been  found,  and  the  district  yields 
much  iron  water. 

Tom-a-Orochaire, — Ten  miles  west  of  Killin.  At  a  bum  called  Allt-na-Chear- 
dach  (Bum  of  the  Forge)  the  people  of  the  locality  have  a  tradition  that  there 
was  a  sword  manufactory  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Glenlochay, — Heaps  of  iron  elag  and  wood  charcoal  refuse. 

Strcmnich. — Slag  of  the  early  period,  and  wood  charcoal. 

Stirlin(3Bhirb. 
BotDordennan,  Loch  Lomond, — The  bloomery  is  about  300  yards  east  by 
north  of  the  pier  of  Rowardennan,  100  yards  west  by  north  of  the  game- 
keeper's house,  and  within  the  edge  of  the  wood,  south  side  of  the  bum,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road  to  the  Ptarmigan  Hill  Not  many  yards  from  this 
bum  this  road  cuts  the  edge  of  the  bloomery,  but  it  is  otherwise  untouched. 
The  slag  and  charcoal  may  be  seen  at  this  point  It  is  about  10  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  loch. 
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ROSS-SHIBE. 

jPVam.— Belongs  to  the  oldest  type.    Peat  charcoal  was  used. 

Blackparkj  Craigroy  BurUy  Edderton. — The  slag  is  of  the  older  black  form, 
and  is  mixed  with  clay,  &c  It  is  found  much  mixed  with  bog  iron  ore,  of 
which  there  are  large  local  deposits.  The  charcoal  was  from  wood.  There  is  a 
vein  of  haematite  at  the  side  of  this  work,  and  a  deep  hole,  through  which  the 
bum  now  flows,  is  considered  by  Mr  Ross,  of  Alness,  as  the  position  of  the 
quarry  from  which  the  iron  was  extracted. 

Alt-Minah-Blair, — On  the  banks  of  the  burn  about  J  mile  down  the  stream 
from  Setnaruain  Inn,  and  about  14  miles  from  Alness. 

Olen  Docherty,  Head  of  Loch  Maree, — Near  the  upper  part  of  the  glen  and 
on  the  1000-feet  contour.  The  slag  is  black  and  of  the  oldest  variety ;  one 
piece  has  adhering  to  it  a  portion  of  bog  iron  ore.  Not  connected  with 
water. 

Glen  Docherty, — Immediately  below  the  above,  and  on  the  100-feet  contour, 
there  is  at  the  side  of  a  burn  a  very  large  accumulation  of  iron  slag  of  the 
oldest  variety.  It  is  mixed  with  pieces  of  stone,  with  much  mica  interspersed, 
and  there  is  also  some  calcareous  slag  and  burned  stones  which  closely 
resemble  the  limestone  of  Olen  Logan  hard  by.  Pieces  of  the  stones  of 
which  the  building  was  composed  were  also  obtained  with  slag  attached. 
Portions  of  bog  iron  ore  were  found. 

Loch-a-Chroisgy  Atu^nasheen. — ^A  lai^  accumulation  of  the  usual  black  slag. 
The  furnace  was  on  a  hillock  and  not  connected  with  water. 

Kerdochewe. — On  the  top  of  one  of  the  terraces  at  the  upper  part  of  Loch 
Maree,  and  unconnected  with  water. 

Tollie,  Loch  Maree. — For  a  long  time  I  was  very  doubtful  if  this  site  should 
be  considered  as  that  of  an  iron-work,  and  in  Mr  J.  H.  Dixon's  book,  "  Gairloch,** 
it  was,  at  my  suggestion,  not  included.  Since  thS  publication  of  that  work 
however,  I  have  visited  the  furnaces  at  Backbarrow  and  Newlands,  near 
Ulverstone,  and  have  found  at  these  works  pieces  of  slag  which  so  closely 
agree  with  those  found  at  Tollie  that  I  am  now  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
site  is  entitled  to  be  recorded  as  that  of  an  iron-work.  The  calcareous  char- 
acter of  the  slag  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  the  works  situated  here  have  been 
in  operation  at  the  same  time  as  those  at  the  Red  Smiddy. 

Garavaigy  Loch  Maree. — Slog  of  the  oldest  type,  but  light  coloured,  and  with 
limey  portions  adhering. 

Oairloch  Church  Yard, — A  calcareous  slag  of  doubtful  origin. 

Famghy  Loch  Maree  (see  description). 

Letterewcy  Loch  Maree  (described). 

A  Cheardach  Ruadh  {Bed  Smtddy)y  Poolewe  (described). 

Talladale, — Slag  has  been  buried  in  drains. 
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Loch  YueSf  or  Tines  (Lochan  Aonias). — The  slag  here  is  partly  heavy  and 
partly  light.  Portions  are  obtained  with  clay  attached,  and  in  some  cases  flints 
are  found  amongst  the  slag  (Dr  Joass'  Golspie). 

Lairg, — Black  slag  of  the  older  series. 

GoUqne  Links, — ^With  clay  attached  and  mixed  with  fashioned  stones,  &c. 

Suisgill  Bitrriy  Kildonan, 

Loch  MerklancL 

Durcha, — Mentioned  by  Mr  D.  W.  Kemp  in  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Scottish 
Society  of  Arts,  Edinburgh,  session  1886. 

A  Itasbeg,  two  miles  from  Durcha  (also  mentioned  by  Mr  Kemp). 

The  slags  obtained  from  all  of  the  older  classes  are  black  and  heavy, 
and  in  no  way  resemble  the  slags  made  at  our  present  blast  furnaces. 
They  contain  large  proportions  of  iron  as  oxide,  very  little,  if  any 
calcium  (lime)  compounds,  practically  no  magnesia,  and  a  variable 
proportion  of  silica  as  silicate  of  iron.  The  uniformity  of  ingredients, 
as  well  as  the  chemical  conditions  of  the  slags,  are  very  marked,  a  fact 
which  points  most  decidedly  to  a  similarity  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
as  adopted  all  over  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Recently,  during  a  visit  to  the  XJlverston  district,  I  obtained  samples 
of  slag,  made  within  the  memory  of  living  man,  which  so  closely 
resemble  in  properties  and  chemical  composition  those  slags  found  all 
over  the  country  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  process  adopted  in  the 
older  days  (and  which,  so  far  as  British  metallurgy  is  concerned,  is  pre- 
historic), was  practically  identical  with  that  employed  at  the  Newlands 
Forge,  near  Ulverston.  This  process  was  essentially  a  bloomory  process. 
As  described  to  me  by  the  present  manager  at  Newlands  Ironworks,  the 
furnaces  consisted  of  clay  erections  of  a  temporary  character,  worked  first 
with  wood-charcoal,  and  latterly  with  coke;  the  air  being  supplied  by  water- 
power.     These  furnaces  have  only  been  out  of  existence  for  a  few  yeai-s. 

The  extremely  wasteful  character  of  the  process  can  readily  be  under- 
stood when  I  state  that  the  proportion  of  iron  in  the  slag,  partly  present 
as  silicate,  but  also  partly  as  finely  divided  metal,  is  not  unfrequently 
found  to  amount  to  over  67  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  whilst  the  present 
charcoal  furnaces  yield  a  slag  containing  from  less  than  0*5  per  cent,  to 
1 4  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 
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The  district  round  Loch  Maree  was  the  seat  of  very  early  iron-works; 
probably  originated  to  supply  local  wants,  but  gradually,  through  the 
force  of  circumstances  (which  I  propose  to  discuss),  the  district  became  a 
veritable  iron  forge  for  the  whole  of  Britain.  The  reason  for  so  great  a 
development  of  this  trade,  at  so  distant  a  point  of  the  kingdom,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  due  to  some  special  resource  of  the  locality. 
The  earlier  works,  as  we  have  already  shown,  required  bog  iron  ore, 
which,  being  open  and  porous,  was  the  more  readily  reduced  to  the 
metallic  form.  The  fuel  was  either  wood  charcoal  or  peat  charcoal, 
Kow,  all  of  those  substances  aboimded  in  the  district. 

Bog  Iron  Ore, — This  ore  is  found  abundantly,  and  is  still  being  formed 
in  many  of  the  bogs.  Mr  J.  H.  Dixon  conducted  me  over  the  ground, 
and  we  located  eleven  deposits,  some  of  them  very  large. 

First  in  point  of  size  is  that  of  South  Erradale,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  built  a  wall,  known  as  the  Garadh  laruim  (iron  dyke),  out  of  the 
masses.  Some  of  the  pieces  are  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness, 
and  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  square.  This  wall  was  the  result  of  the 
establishment  of  crofts  in  1845.  The  ore  is  of  good  quality,  and  would 
be  readily  smelted.  Several  of  these  deposits  were  sampled  and  analysed, 
with  the  following  results  : — 

Bog  Iron  Ores  from  Gairloch  Parish^  North-west  Boss-shire, 


Ferric 
Oxide. 

Equal  to 
MetidUc  Iron. 

SiUca. 

1.  Cove, .... 

.        (a) 

72-54 

50-77 

3-56 

(ft) 

6-48 

3-83 

85-92 

5.  North  Erradale,  . 

.        (a) 

69-84 

48-88 

2-61 

(ft) 

55-42 

38-79 

12-64 

6.  Little  Sand, 

73-68 

51-57 

4-72 

7.  Lonmor,      . 

, 

7316 

51-21 

3-84 

a  Strath  of  Gairiocli,      . 

30-48 

21-33 

60-56 

9.  South  Erradale, 

.'        (a) 

70-88 

49-61 

7-48 

(ft) 

66-68 

46-67 

8-24 

10.  Point  Gairloch,  . 

.        (a) 

71-04 

49-72 

10-61 

(ft) 

20-84 

14-58 

61-08 

It  will  be  seen  from  these 

figures  that  the 

ore  to  be  worked  upon 
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waa  by  no  means  poor,  being  in  fact  quite  equal  to  many  of  the  red 
iron  ores  now  used  for  smelting,  and  superior  to  not  a  few  of  the 
blackband  ores  even  after  calcination. 

There  are  certain  traditions  which  may  be  read  to  infer  that  other 
local  iron  ores  besides  the  bog  iron  were  employed  at  these  furnaces. 
The  Bennetsfield  MS.  says,  "  Letterewe,  where  there  was  an  iron-mine, 
which  they  wrought  by  English  miners,  casting  guns  and  other  imple- 
ments, till  the  fuel  was  exhausted  and  their  lease  expired ; "  and  in  the 
letterpress  of  Blaeu's  Map  of  the  North  of  Scotland  there  is  a  statement 
regarding  an  inner  Loch  Ewe,  **  surrounded  by  thick  woods,  where  in 
past  years  there  had  been  iron  mines."  "  It  will  be  noticed,  however, 
that  both  statements  are  based  upon  traditions  relating  to  iron-works 
having  been  in  the  locality,  and  the  passage  from  "  works"  to  **  mines" 
is  more  possibly  a  mere  change  of  language,  rather  Uian  an  assertion 
as  to  actual  mining  operations.  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any 
grant  which  could  be  supposed  to  refer  to  iron-mining  in  this  district 

Local  tradition  says  that  the  ore  was  obtained  from  quarries  on  the 
side  of  Slioch,  and  the  positions  of  these  workings  are  shown  in  a  great 
ferruginous  band,  which  may  be  traced  on  the  side  of  the  hills  for 
miles,  and  can  be  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  loch.  I  have 
gone  over  the  various  sites  and  have  collected  samples  of  the  so-called 
ore.  These  have  been  analysed  and  shown  to  contain  very  little  iron, 
and  what  little  there  is  being  present  as  iron  pyrites, — a  condition  which 
would  not  be  useful  for  iron  manufacture,  and  which  could  not  possibly 
have  yielded  the  masses  of  iron  which  have  been  obtained  from  the 
various  works.  The  total  amoimt  of  iron  in  these  local  "ores,"  cal- 
culated as  metal,  varies  from  a  little  over  3  per  cent,  to  about  8  per 
cent.  An  argument  is  based  on  the  finding  of  portions  of  these  rocks 
on  the  sites  of  the  iron-works,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  edges  appear 
to  have  been  intentionally  broken.  After  very  careful  examination 
of  the  various  sites  and  of  the  pieces  of  "  ore,"  I  have  been  led  to  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  these  stones  with  the 
manufacture  of  the  iron.  Possibly  some  of  the  fragments  round  and 
about  Letterewe  and  Fasagh  may  be  due  to  an  after  attempt  to  find 
silver  in  the  locality,  and  which  proved  a  failure.    It  is  probable  that  the 
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belief  in  the  presence  of  silver  was  due  to  the  shining  particles  of  white 
iron  pyrites  which  are  dispersed  throughout  the  rock. 

The  second  point  necessary  would  be  fuel  for  the  manufacture  of 
peat  charcoal  or  wood  charcoaL  There  are  many  historical  notices  refer- 
ring to  the  forests  which  at  one  time  abounded  north  of  the  Tay,  but 
there  are  also  special  statements,  some  of  which  may  be  interesting. 

In  Munro's  description  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  written 
in  1549  A.D.,  there  are  two  notices: — "177,  Elian  Ew. — Upon  the 
shore  of  Lochebrune  lyes  Elian  Ew,  haflFe  myle  in  length,  ftdl  of  woods, 
guid  for  thieves  to  wait  uponuther  men's  gaire ;"  and  "178,  Gruynorde. 
— Northwarte  frae  this  ile  lyes  the  ile  of  Gruynorde,  maire  nore  ane 
myle  lange,  full  of  wood,  guid  for  fostering  of  thieves  and  rebellis." 
Both  islands  are  stated  to  belong  to  "M'Enzie";  and  again,  in  1610  A.D., 
Mackenzie  of  Kintail  gave  Mr  Greorge  Hay  *'  the  woods  of  Letterewe." 
If  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  forests,  it  would  be  set 
at  rest  at  once  by  an  examination  of  the  locality,  which  is  still  covered 
by  numberless  tree  roots  now  overlaid  by  peat. 

The  three  principal  sites  of  these  more  recent  iron-works  were  at  Fasagh, 
Letterewe,  and  Red  Smiddy.  Of  these  the  second  is  purely  historical, 
and  it  is  very  pi-obable  that  the  last  was  a  branch  or  improved  work 
belonging  to  the  same  parties.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  state- 
ment on  which  to  found  an  opinion  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  Fasagh. 
I  propose  to  describe  these  three  works  separately,  as  they  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  perfect  remains  at  present  known. 

Fasaoh. 

This  work  was  of  great  extent,  and  covered  acres  of  ground.  There 
is  no  direct  evidence  to  connect  it  with  the  other  two  large  works  further 
down  Loch  Maree,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  period  of  its 
existence  was  one  much  more  advanced  in  the  metallurgic  arts  than  that 
during  which  the  slag  heaps  at  Loch-a-Chroisg,  Glen  Docherty,  and  the 
Kenlochewe  terrace  were  laid  down. 

The  position  of  the  works  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Abhuinn  an 
Fhasaigh  or  Fasagh  Bum,  which  flows  from  Loch  Fada  to  Loch  Maree. 
The  works  were  situated  close  to  the  shore  of  Loch  Maree.     At  Loch 
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Fada  there  are  evidences  of  a  sluice  and  dam,  as  if  to  retain  the  water 
at  certain  seasons.  A  reference  to  the  rough  plan  of  this  work  (fig.  2) 
will  aid  the  explanation.  The  work  was  evidently  huilt  on  the  "  island  " 
principle,  and  was  surrounded  hy  a  water-course  constructed  of  stones.   On 


Fig.  2.  Plan  of  Fasagh  Ironworks. 

A,  building  matte  of  rough  stones  without  lime ;  B  6,  hearths  for  casting ;  D  and 
£,  furnace  beds,  about  6  feet  in  diameter  ;  0  and  F,  tree  roots  embedded  in 
slag ;  H,  water-course  defended  on  inner  side  by  a  built  stone  wall ;  I,  large 
furnace  site,  12  feet  diameter ;  J,  casting  hearth  for  furnace  I  ;  K,  depression, 
evidently  for  escape  of  water  ;  L,  similar  to  K  ;  M,  N  and  0,  high  banks  of  slag. 

the  island  there  was  a  roughly  built  house  (A) ;  two  furnaces  D  and  E 
with  attached  hearths  B  and  G.  The  "  island"  most  probably  represented 
the  forge  where  the  manufacture  of  implements  was  carried  on.     A  large 
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furnace  stood  at  I,  and  had  in  front  of  it  a  bed  of  sand  at  J,  to  pennit 
of  castings  being  made.  The  whole  site  is  surrounded  by  immense 
heaps  of  iron  slag  of  the  oldest  black  type.  The  only  ore  found  in  these 
works  consisted  of  fragments  of  bog  ore,  which  were  obtained  in  .the  slags.. 
Both  hearths  (B  and  G)  have  been  made  over  the  stumps  of  trees,  which 
still  remain.  At  hearth  G,  the  roots  of  the  tree  have  been  surrounded 
by  molten  matter,  which  has  cracked  the  wood  and  flowed  into  the 
cavities,  filling  them  up.  I  removed  some  of  the  material  and  analysed 
it,  with  the  result  that  it  was  shown  to  contain  66  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron,  1'48  per  cent,  of  insoluble  siliceous  matter,  and  about  12  per  cent, 
of  carbon.  It  is  undoubtedly  much  weathered,  and  is  unlike  any  of  the 
slags  obtained  ftom  other  localities.  A  bolt-like  mass  of  a  similar 
appearance  was  also  found,  and  gave  on  analysis  62*5  per  cent,  of  metal, 
6  per  cent  of  silica,  and  over  10  per  cent,  of  carbon.  On  the  same  hearth 
we  obtained  some  heavy  metallic-looking'  portions,  which  on  analysis ' 
gave  oxide  of  iron  equal  to  72*7  per  cent  of  metal,  accompanied  by  0"88 
per  cent,  of  silica  (sand)  and  2  J  per  cent,  of  carbon.  When  exposed 
to  the  air  for  some  time,  this  material  splits  up  and  falls  to  a  coarse 
powder.  A  piece  of  metallic  iron  obtained  from  the  roots  of  one  of 
these  embedded  trees  gave  98  per  cent,  of  metal  and  1 J  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  with  nearly  |  per  cent,  of  silicon.  The  black  slags  contain  over 
60  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  A  heavy  casting,  evidently  the  "  tuyere  " 
of  the  bellows,  was  found  some  years  ago  at  this  works,  and  it  is  now 
in  the  museum  of  this  Society.  A  cast  metal  ring  with  attached  tongue, 
also  obtained  from  Fasagh,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Dixon  of 
Inveran;  it  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  foige  hammer.  The 
hammer  head  is  said  to  have  been  removed  to  the  smiddy  at  Kenloch- 
ewe,  and  I  was  shown  a  mass  of  metal  said  to  have  been  the  one 
half,  the  other  portion  having  been  used  to  make  an  anviL  The 
anvil  and  mass  are  practically  cast  steel,  and  would  accord  with  the 
class  of  iron  made  at  the  Fasagh.  Whilst  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
as  to  a  connection  with  the  other  large  works  on  Loch  Maree,  tradition 
points  to  the  workers  having  been  English,  or  at  least  English-speaking, 
for  a  spot  of  ground  a  little  further  down  the  loch  is  known  as  "  Cladh 
nan  Sasunnach,"  or  the  burying-ground  of  the  English,  and  a  pool  in 
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the  centre  of  a  marsh,  called  Lochan-Ctd-nO'Caihrach,  is  pointed  out  as 
the  place  where  the  workers  deposited  their  tools  on  leaving  the  district. 

This  Fasagh  furnace  was  evidently  one  of  the  last  works  in  existence 
at  which  bog  iron  ore  was  smelted  with  charcoal  direct.  There  is  no 
evidence,  so  far  as  can  now  be  gathered,  of  any  great  improvement  in  the 
actual  processes  employed  over  those  previously  in  existence  in  earlier 
days,  although  undoubtedly  the  works  were  much  more  extensive  than 
was  usual  in  other  parts  of  th^  country.  The  process  was  a  wasteful 
one  at  the  best  (as  I  have  already  shown  by  analysis),  and  left  so  much 
iron  in  the  cinders  that  the  bloomeries  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  "  fiimished 
the  chief  supply  of  ore  to  twenty  furnaces  for  between  200  and  300 
years."  ^ 

Furnace,  Lbtterbwb. 

This  furnace  is  of  great  interest,  as  the  earliest  historic  iron-work  in 
the  country. 

It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Aimhainn  na  Fuimeis,  or 
Furnace  Bum,  which  flows  into  Loch  Maree  about  one  mile  to  the  south 
of  Letterewe  House.  The  foundations  of  the  furnace  are  still  to  be  seen, 
although  by  no  means  perfect.  They  stand  on  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the 
bum,  which  must  have  materially  altered  its  course  since  the  works  were 
in  existence.  The  furnace  was  built  of  Torridon  sandstone  and  brick, 
masses  of  which,  much  vitrified,  are  still  visible  in  large  quantities. 

The  first  mention  of  these  works  was  in  1610,  when  Sir  George  Hay 
obtained  the  woods  of  Letterewe  for  use  in  his  iron-works.  This  Sir 
George  Hay  probably  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of 
iron  in  Perthshire,  for  in  1598  he  obtained  from  James  VI.  the 
Carthusian  Priory  of  Perth  and  the  ecclesiastical  lands  of  ErroL  Now 
this  county  was  an  early  seat  of  iron  manufacture.  In  1612  the 
Parliament  granted  ratification  of  a  licence  given  some  time  prior  to 
"Archibald  Prymroise,  clerk  of  his  maiesties  mynis,  ffor  making  of 
yme  within  the  boundis  of  the  Schirefdome  of  Perth." 

The  reason  why  Sir  George  Hay  (a  native  of  Perthshire)  found  his 
way  to  the  extreme  north-west  of  Scotland  may  be  found  in  a  grant 

^  Rev.  T.  Ell  wood,  in  Trans,  Cumber,  and  Weslmorl,  Aniiq,  and  Archas.  Soe., 
vol.  viii  pt  1,  1885. 
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(1598)  to  the  "Fife  adventurers,"  who  obtained  from  the  crown  the 
right  to  colonize  the  Lews,  which  at  that  time  was  in  a  state  of  internal 
feud.^  These  gentlemen  were  not  successful/  and  in  1607  a  further 
grant  was  made  to  Lord  Balmerino,  Sir  George  Hay,  and  Sir  James 
Spens,  who  a  year  later  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  country.  The  road  to  the  Lews  lay  in  those  days 
to  Poolewe  via  Loch  Maree,  and  thence  per  boat  Probably  Fasagh 
was  then  in  work,  and  Sir  George  Hay  would  at  once  see  that  with 
the  great  abundance  of  ore  and  wood  on  the  spot  a  lucrative  business 
could  readily  be  established.  Accordingly  we  find  that  "Lord  Bal- 
merino,  Sir  Greorge  Hay,  and  Sir  James  Spens,  finding  they  were  not 
able  to  manage  the  affair  (of  the  Lews),  and  could  not  gett  men  to 
follow  them,  they  sent  for  my  Lord  Kintaile,  sold  to  him  their  own 
right  and  title  yrof,  with  the  forfeitry  of  Trottemish  and  Watemish, 
for  a  sum  of  money  gin  they  took  the  woods  of  Letterewe  in  part  of 
payment.*'^  The  purpose  to  which  these  woods  were  to  be  put  is  more 
fully  brought  out  in  the  "  Letterfeam  MS.,"  which  says,  "  Mackenzie 
did  entertain  the  notion  (to  buy),  and  in  end  give  them  a  sum  of 
money  and  the  woods  of  Letterewe,  where  the  said  George  Hay  kept  a 
colony  and  manufactory  of  Englishmen  making  iron  and  casting  great 
guns,  untill  the  woods  of  it  was  spent  and  the  lease  of  it  expired." 

In  Speed's  map  of  "  The  Kingdome  of  Scotland"  (1610)  there  is  an 
indication  of  "mines  of  iron"  on  the  north-east  of  what  is  evidently 
intended  for  Loch  Maree,  although  it  is  called  "Loch  Hew."  This 
would  of  necessity  show  that  the  so-called  "  mines"  had  been  established 
for  some  time  previous  to  1610. 

Pennant  notices  "  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  iron  furnace,"  and 
adds  that  "  Mr  Dounie  has  seen  the  back  of  a  grate  marked  S.  G.  Hay,  or 
Sir  George  Hay,  who  was  head  of  a  company  here  in  the  time  of  the 
Queen  Regent."* 

^  For  further  information  as  to  the  cause  of  these  internal  wars  the  reader  is 
directed  to  "  Gairloch,"  by  J.  H.  Dixon,  Esq.  of  Inveran. 

*  From  an  old  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Inverness,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information. 

»  Pennant's  A  Tour  in  Seotlaml,  1772,  pp.  888,  384. 
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This  would  place  the  commeDcement  of  the  works  between  1542 
and  1560,  but  there  is  evidently  a  mistake,  for  Sir  George  Hay  was 
not  bom  until  1572.  At  the  same  time  there  is  direct  evidence  that 
the  works  were  in  existence  before  the  sale  of  the  Lews  and  purchase  of 
Letterewe  woods,  because  in  1608  "Farquhar  M*Cra,  second  son  of 
Christopher  M*C.  born  at  Island-donan  in  1580,"  was  "  selected  by  the 
Bishop  of  Boss  as  the  best  fitted  to  serve  a  colony  of  Englishmen  at 
Letterewe,  engaged  in  making  iron  and  casting  cannon,  but  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  the  Lewis  in  1610  with  Kenneth,  Lord  Kintail,  and 
afterwards  settled  at  KintaiL"^ 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  works  were  a  going  concern  in 
1608,  and  the  probable  date  of  foundation  would  therefore  be  some- 
where about  the  period  at  which  the  second  charter  of  the  Lews  was 
granted,  although  it  may  have  been  even  earlier,  as  Sir  James  Spens  at 
least  knew  the  locality  as  early  as  1598,  the  date  of  the  first  grant  to 
the  '*  Fife  adventurers"  of  the  Lews.^ 

Iron  working  must  have  been  extensively  proposed  at  this  time,  for 
on  the  27th  January  1609  there  was  an  Act  entitled  "Act  anent  the 
making  of  Yme  with  Wode,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  being  informit 
that  some  personis  vpoun  advantage  of  the  present  generall  obedience 
in  those  partis  (the  heylandis)  wald  erect  yme  milnis  in  the  same 
pairtis,    to  the  vtter   waisting   and  consumeing   of  the   saidis  wodes. 

Thairfore  ,  . ,  commandis,  chairgeis,  and  inhibitis  all  and 

sindrie  his  maiesties  leigis  and  subjectis  that  nane  of  thame  presome  nor 
tak  vpoun  hand  to  woork  and  mak  ony  ime  with  wod  or  tymmer  under 
the  pane  of  confiscatioun  of  the  haill  yme *'  * 

This  Act,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  materially  influenced  Sir 
Greorge  Hay,  for  he  shortly  afterwards  (Dec,  24,  1610)  obtained  a  gift 
(which  was  ratified  in  1612)  of  the  "  privilege  of  making  of  yron  and  glaa 
workis  within  the  kingdome  of  Scotland,"*      The  glass  manufacture  was 

*  "  MS.  Hist,  of  the  M'Ras,"  quoted  in  Fasti  Ecelesia  Seoticance,  by  Hew  Scot, 
D.D.,  vol  iii.  pt.  1,  p.  99. 

*  The  works  are  also  referred  to  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 
'  Scots  Acts,  vol.  iv.  p.  408. 

*  Scots  Ads,  1612. 
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not  carried  on  at  Loch  Maree,  so  far  as  we  know.  Sir  George  took 
advantage  of  a  peculiarly  formed  cave  at  "Wemyss,  on  the  Fife  coast, 
and  therein  set  up  a  furnace ;  but  the  concern  did  not  pay,  and  was 
soon  abandoned,  the  glass-house  being  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  The 
place  it  occupied  is  still  known  as  the  "  glass  cove."^ 

A  year  after  the  ratification  of  the  above  gift  there  was  a  proclama- 
tion made  to  restrain  the  export  of  iron  ore  from  Scotland,*  which 
states  that  certain  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  have,  after  great  expense, 
brought  the  manufacture  of  iron  to  reasonable  perfection,  and  they  being 
hampered  by  "the  frequent  transport  of  the  ime  vr  furth  of  this 
realme,"  orders  that  "  nane  of  thame  presume  nor  tak  vpoun  hand  at 
ony  tyme  after  the  publicatioun  heirof  to  carye  or  transport  furth  of 
this  realme  ony  ime  or."  How  long  the  iron-works  continued  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  the  concern  must  have  been  in  a  thriving 
condition  in  1621,  for  on  the  4th  of  August  that  year  Sir  Greoi^e  Hay 
obtained  a  licence  to  sell  his  iron  in  any  royal  burgh  and  to  any 
person,  and  that  notwithstanding  any  privileges  or  liberties  previously 
granted  to  the  said  royal  burgh.* 

Sir  George  Hay,  afterwards  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  died  at  London  in  1634. 
How  far  the  works  at  Letterewe  were  carried  on  after  the  death  of  the 
founder  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Hay  family  had  much  connection  with  Loch  Maree  after  that 
period,  for  Sir  Geoige  Hay's  son,  who  was  a  ct^ptain  of  the  Guards  imder 
Charles  I.,  and  was  an  active  royalist,  was  defeated  by  the  powers  in 
Scotland,  and  made  prisoner  in  1654. 

There  is  a  tombstone. in  Gairloch  Churchyard  to  one  of  the  Hay 
family,  on  which  there  is  inscribed 

.  .  .  .  R  '  LYI8  '  lOHNB  *  HAY  *  SON HAY  "  OP  *  KIRKLAND  * 

WHO  •  DIED  '  AT  *  LOCH 

In  1660  Blaeu,  in  his  map,  speaks  of  the  "iron  mines"  as  having 

^  TTie  Industries  qfScotlandy  Bremncr,  p.  876. 

•  Itegist.  Secreti  Concilii  Acta,  folio  166,  7tli  April  1613. 

'  Scots  Acts,  4th  August  1621. 
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been  worked  in  past  years,  thus  leading  to  the  belief  that  they  had  been 
out  of  work  for  a  considei^ble  period. 

The  slag  found  round  the  Letterewe  furnace  is  very  heavy  and  com- 
pact, and  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  obtained  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture as  a  somewhat  thick  mass,  very  difficult  to  flow.  It  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  slag  obtained  from  rich  ores  without  the  use  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  flux.  Other  portions  are  more  light  and  frothy, 
but  none  of  the  samples  can  be  compared  with  the  slags  now  obtained 
from  blast  furnaces  where  limestone  is  used  to  flux  the  minerals.  An 
examination  of  the  debris  shows  that  the  ore  used  at  these  furnaces  was 
very  different,  at  least  at  one  period  of  their  existence,  from  that 
employed  at  the  Fasagh  or  at  any  other  of  the  works  we  have  yet  con- 
sidered. A  part  of  the  soil  of  the  field  at  the  side  of  which  the  furnace 
stood  is  composed  of  red  iron  ore  or  haematite;  whilst  in  the  wall  and 
distributed  over  the  ground  are  large  pieces  of  a  carboniferous  rock, 
partly  in  nodular  masses  and  partly  fragments  of  a  bedded  rock.  Now, 
neither  of  these  ores  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  must 
therefore  have  been  imported.  That  they  came  by  sea  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  for,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  road  over  which  wheeled  conveyances  could  travel,  there  is 
evidence  to  show  not  only  the  port  but  the  exact  place  at  which  the  ore 
was  landed.  At  the  landing  stage  at  Poolewe  large  quantities  of  the 
ore  and  rock  may  still  be  obtained  on  the  spot  where  they  were  landed 
from  the  boats.  During  the  summer  of  1885  the  foundations  for  a  new 
store  were  dug,  and  the  material  cut  out  may  be  said  to  have  been 
practically  the  carboniferous  rock. 

A  few  hundred  yards  further  south  we  find  heaps  of  red  iron  ore, 
in  a  position  which  makes  it  very  probable  that  the  substance  had  been 
lifted  directly  from  the  boats  by  a  windlass.  These  ores  are  identical  with 
those  found  at  the  Letterewe  furnace. 

The  reason  why  the  boats  did  not  proceed  direct  to  the  iron-works 
is  not  far  to  seek,  for  the  River  Ewe,  which  runs  from  Loch  Maree  to 
the  sea  at  Poolewe  (a  distance  of  little  over  a  mile),  is  not  navigable, 
owing  to  a  few  hundred  yards  of  rapids.  The  landing-place  and  stores 
at  Poolewe  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  iron-works  at 
VOL.  XXL  H 
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Letterewe,  and  the  road  from  Poolewe  only  seems  to  have  been  carried 
up  the  Ewe  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  pass  the  rapids,  after  which  water 
carriage  would  appear  to  have  been  again  resorted  to.  This  method  of 
locomotion  was,  moreover,  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country  precluded  the  possibility  of  making  a  cart  road  or  even 
a  pony  track,  unless,  indeed,  such  had  been  quarried  out  of  the  flanks 
of  the  mountains.     To  this  day  there  is  no  carriage  road  to  Letterewe. 

The  carboniferous  stone  has  been  described  by  Mr  John  E.  Marr,  C.E., 
who  examined  the  district  along  with  Mr  J.  H,  Dixon  of  Inveran  (to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  Mr  Marr*s  report),  as  being  composed  of 
"  septarian  nodules  with  radiating  crystals  along  the  cracks,  the  others 
being  bedded  and  containing  numerous  plants  and  fish  remains,  but 
no  shells.  These  fossils  show  them  to  belong  to  the  Carboniferous 
system.*'  Professor  James  Geikie,  who  kindly  looked  over  the  samples  I 
gathered,  says,  "  The  specimens  must  all  have  come  from  the  Carboniferous 
of  central  Scotland.  Nothing  like  them  is  known  north  of  Fife."  Wo 
have  already  seen  that  Sir  George  Hay  had  a  glass-works  in  Fife,  and 
the  presumption  is  that  the  carboniferous  rock  would  be  obtained  from 
that  county. 

I  have  made  a  series  of  analyses,  so  as  to  compare  the  chemical  com- 
position of  these  imported  ores  obtained  at  Letterewe  and  Poolewe  with 
the  native  ores  of  Fife.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results: — 


♦  Ferrous  oxide, 

Aluminic  „ 
t  Calcic  „ 
X  Magnesic   „ 

Insoluble  matter,   . 

Carbonic  anhydride. 

Moisture, 

Organic  matter, 


*  =  Metallic  iron, 
=  Ferrous  carbonate, 
t  Calcium  carbonate, 
I  Magnesium    „ 


Furnace, 
Letterewe. 

Pool, 
Poolewe. 

8*388 

5-286 

1-241 

1-313 

35-511 

12-074 

2-281 

3-052 

7-362 

54-976 

35-6()6 

16-913 

4-246 

2-816 

5-223 

3-412 

99-858 

99-842 

6-524 

4-107 

13-510 

8-526 

63-414 

21-562 

4-876 

6-413 
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These  results  prove  that  the  ore  is  a  limestone  with  a  small  proportion 
(as  is  usual)  of  carbonate  of  iron.  It  weathers  red,  and  when  so  oxidised 
looks  exactly  like  a  red  iron  ore.  This  appearance  is  greatly  exaggerated 
owing  to  the  solubility  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  becoming 
dissolved,  has  left  a  thick  coating  of  oxide  of  iron.  In  all  probability 
the  limestone  was  added  as  a  flux,  so  enabling  the  furnaces  to  be  worked 
with  the  imported  red  iron  ore. 

The  hsBmatite  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  obtained  in  the 
Ulverston  district,  and  so  far  as  general  appearance  and  physical  characters 
are  concerned  is  identical  The  substance  varies  much  in  chemical  com- 
position, as  the  two  analyses  given  below  will  show  : — 


Red  Iron  Ore. 

*  Ferric  oxide,           ....        86-027 

42-516 

Aluminous  oxide,  . 

0-214 

1-418 

Calcic            „ 

0-106 

0-494 

Magneeic       „ 

0-324 

0-315 

Insoluble  matter,   . 

9-260 

49*902 

Carbonic  anhydride, 

0-206 

0-465 

Moisture, 

1-212 

1-246 

Soluble  silica, 

2-081 

3-496 

99-430 

99-852 

♦^Metallic  iron,         ....        60*218 

29-761 

Sulphur, 

0-101 

0-206 

Samples  of  the  red  iron  ore  presently  smelted  in  the  Ulverston  district 
gave  -. — 


*  Ferric  oxide, 
Insoluble  matter, 

♦  Metallic  iron,    . 


85-6 
14-0 


89-4 
8-3 


59-92        62-58 


54-2 
40-6 

37-94 


The  ores  therefore  are  practically  alike. 

Let  us  now  try  to  connect  the  Ulverston  district  with  Loch  Mareo. 

It  is  shown  in  the  Scotch  crown  accounts  that  about  the  time 
of  the  starting  of  the  works  at  Letterewe  the  king  was  bringing  men 
from  England  to  work  in  his  mines.     Sir  George  Hay  was  in  constant 
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communication  with  the  sovereign,  being  in  fact  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber. He  must  therefore  have  known  of  these  Englishmen  being 
brought  to  the  north,  and  also  that  they  were  learned  in  ironwork 
That  he  availed  himself  of  this  information,  and  brought  men  from  the 
south,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  their  descendants  are  found  in  the 
Poolewe  district  to  this  day  as  Kemps  and  Crosses.  The  art  of  casting 
guns  was  well  known  in  England,  the  works  by  Elizabeth's  time  having 
grown  so  large  as  to  cause  the  Queen  to  pass  an  Act  putting  a  stop  to 
the  felling  of  wood  for  the  use  of  the  bloomeries  in  Sussex.  This  Act 
evidently  caused  increased  activity  in  other  counties,  for  seven  years 
after  the  first  Act  we  have  a  similar  Act  passed  regarding  the  Ulverston 
district. 

The  latter  Act  is  interesting  from  the  amount  of  light  it  throws  on  the 
manner  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  at  that  period.  It  would  appear 
that  it  was  pa.ssod  as  the  result  of  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants,  for 
Pennant  says,  "  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  the  inhabitants  of  Colton 
and  Hawkshead  Fells  remonstrated  against  the  number  of  bloomeries 
then  in  the  country,  because  they  consumed  all  the  loppings  and  crop- 
pings,  the  sole  winter  food  for  their  cattle.  The  people  agreed  to  pay  to 
the  queen  the  rent  she  received  from  these  works,  on  condition  they 
were  suppressed.  These  rents,  now  called  hlooiii-smithyy  are  paid  to 
the  crown  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  improved  state  of  the 
country  has  rendered  the  use  of  the  former  indulgence  needless."^ 

"  A  Decree  for  the  abolishing  of  Bloomeries  in  High  Fumes,  the  Origine  of 
the  Bloomsmithies  Rent  and  Confirmation  of  the  Customes  of  High  Fumes  " 
(7th  year  of  Elizabeth,  1563).* 

that  the  queen's  majestie's  woods  within  the  said  lordships  be  sore 

decayed  and  dayly  more  and  more  are  like  to  fall  into  great  decay  ;  not  only 

by  reason  of  certain  iron  smithies  lately  erected  and  demised the  queen's 

majestie are  like  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  lease  not  only  to 

loose  the  yearly  r*jnt  of  twenty  pounds  now  answered  for  by  the  said  smithie's 

and  whereas  also  the  tenants  and  occupiers  of  the  said  is  lordships 

doth  claim have  always  used  to  take  and  have  comodity  and  profit 

of  the  said  woods and  thereupon  have  made  their  humble  suit  aud 

*  Pennant's  A  Tonr  in  Scotland,  1772,  p.  88. 

'  Antiquities  of  Fumess,  or  an  account  of  the  Royal  Abbey  of  St  Mary,  &c.,  by 
Thomas  West,  1774,  Appendix  ix. 
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Petition that  their  customs  of  premises may  be  allowed,  retired 

and  confirmed Whereupon  the  chancellor  and  counsel  have  fully  heard 

all  their  allegations  and  reasons  lor  the  maintenance  of  the  said   customs 

ordered  and  finally  decreed for  all  the  residue  of  the  said 

terme  of  years  yet  to  come  in  the  said  iron  smithies,  that  from  the  feast  of 
St  Michael  the  Archangel  last  past  the  said  indentures,  demise  and  lease  of 

the  said  iron  smithies and  every  thing  therein  contained  shall  cease, 

determin  and  be  utterly  void  and  frustrate and  it  is  also  ordered 

in  consideration  that  the  said  customary  tenants after  such 

decay  of  the  said  iron  smithies,  shall  have  great  necessity  for  iron  for  their 
necessary  uses  shall  hardly  come  by  the  same  by  reason  that  seldom  any  iron 
is  broTight  from  the  partes  beyond  the  seas  into  any  of  the  coasts  adjoining  to  the 
said  lordships  and  when  any  iron  shall  happen  to  be  brought  from  beyond  the 

seas yet  the  same  cannot  scarce  by  any  probable  means  be  carried  into 

any  of  the  said  lordships because  that  the  ways be  so  strait  and 

dangerous  and  do  ly  over  such  high  mountains  and  stoney  rocks that 

all  and  every  of  the  said  customary  tenants which  shall  happen  to 

have  wood  remaining  over  and  besides  his  or  their  necessary  houseboot 

shall  or  may at  all  and  every  time of  the  same 

dispose  and  of  the  said  shreadings nuke  coales,  shall  and  may  bum 

and  make  iron at  or  in  any  iron  smithies  or  other  convenient  place  at 

or  upon  any  watery  pool,  stream,  or  beck,^* 

Whilst  this  Act  is  not  one  applying  to  Scotland,  yet  it  gives  us  much 
information  as  to  the  manners  of  a  part  of  the  mainland  in  constant 
communication  with  Scotland. 

From  the  contents  of  the  Act,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  iron  smithies 
were  "  lately  erected  and  demised,"  but  this  was  scarcely  the  fact,  for 
"  the  mines,  by  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  had  been  worked 
above  four  hundred  years,"  as  appears  by  a  grant  of  William  of  Lan- 
caster, lord  of.  Kendal,  to  the  priory  of  Couished  in  this  neighbourhood, 
of  the  mine  of  Plurapton,  probably  part  of  the  present  vein.  "  The 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  workings  are  veiy  frequent,  and  apparent  enough, 
from  the  vast  hollows  in  the  earth  wherever  sunk  in."^  This  extract 
would  put  the  working  of  iron  in  the  Ulverston  district  as  far  back 
as  about  1370  a.d. 

Formerly  the  abbot  of  Funiess  had  the  solo  management  and  profit 
of  the  iron  mines,  and  the  exclusive  power  of  making  iron  for  the  use 

*  Pennant's  A  Tour  in  Scotland,  pp.  30,  31. 
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of  his  tenants  and  for  exportation.*  This  latter  point  is  more  fully 
shown  in  "  The  Interrogatories  on  the  cause  betwixt  John  Brograve,  Esq., 
Attorney-General  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Tenants  of  Low 
Fumess*  [25  Eliz.  1582]:  "3*  item,  Whether  do  you  know  of  any 
allowance  of  bread,  ale,  or  beare,  or  of  iron  that  the  late  abbot  did  yield  or 
allow  to  the  said  tenants,"  &c.  The  **  depositions  of  certain  witnesses 
on  the  behalf e  of  John  Brograve"  reply,  **that  he  hath  by  credible 
report  that  iron  was  yearly  delivered  forth  of  the  sjiid  monastery  unto  the 
said  tenants ;"  **  that  certain  clott  iron  was  delivered  and  allowed  yearly." 

The  Act  further  shows  that  iron  was  not  made  at  certain  lai^e  centres 
and  afterwards  distributed,  for  we  are  told  that  the  government  fear  that, 
after  the  decay  of  the  iron  smithies  consequent  on  the  passing  of  the 
Act  previously  quoted,  the  people  will  be  in  want  of  iron  for  their 
necessary  uses,  because  the  metal  is  seldom  imported;  and  further  that 
even  if  it  were  obtainable,  the  roads  would  not  allow  of  its  being  carried 
far  inland.  These  statements  show  that  the  metal  was  made  locally 
as  required ;  hence  the  number  of  remains  now  visible,  and  also  the 
comparatively  small  extent  of  such  heaps  of  slag.  The  sites  do  not 
represent  centres  of  industry,  but  mere  local  works  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  reason  given  for  the 
necessity  of  local  manufactories  applies  equally  or  with  even  greater 
effect  to  Scotland,  where  the  ways  were  also  **80  strait  and  dangerous 
and  do  ly  over  such  high  mountains  and  stoney  rocks."  Moreover  the 
Act  distinctly  states  the  positions  of  the  works,  for  it  says  that  the 
tenants  may  make  iron  "  at  or  upon  any  water,  pool,  stream,  or  beck," 
thus  giving  us  another  connecting  link  in  the  history  of  the  old  iron 
manufacture,  for  the  situations  in  Scotland  are  very  frequently  on  the 
sides  of  running  water. 

The  effect  of  this  Act  of  Elizabeth  was  to  cause  the  smithies  to  look 
for  charcoal  elsewhere,  and  this  would  naturally  lead  to  the  exportation 
of  ore,  as  a  larger  quantity  could  be  carried  in  the  boat  than  of  the 
lighter  and  more  bulky  charcoal  or  wood.  But  this  point  can  be 
carried   past    mere   supposition,  for  in  a  paper  on  the   bloomeries   of 

*  Anliquitics  of  FurnesSf  p.  xxxvil 

*  AnliqmtUa  of  Furness^  Appendix  viil 
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Bossendale  in  east  Lancashiro,  Mr  James  Kerr  has  shown  that,  on  the 
abolition  of  the  High  Furness  bloomories  in  1565,  the  ore  was  carried 
to  the  forest  of  Rossendale  and  there  smelted,  and  also  tliat  the 
Coniston  slag  is  identical  with  the  Eossendale  scoriflB.^ 

In  Pennant's  time  there  was  regular  communication  with  Scotland, 
for  he  says  that  "  the  ore  is  carried  on  board  the  ships  for  1 2s.  per 
tun,  each  tun  21  hundred,  and  the  adventurers  pay  Is.  6d.  per  tun  farm 
for  liberty  of  raising  it.  It  is  entirely  smelted  with  wood  charcoal,  but 
is  got  in  such  quantities  that  wood  in  these  parts  is  sometimes  wanting ; 
so  that  charcoal  is  sometimes  procured  from  the  poor  woods  of  Mull,  and 
other  of  the  Hebrides."^  As  to  the  class  of  work  done  at  the  Furnace 
Letterewe  we  are  told  that  it  consisted  of  ^*  casting  cannon  and  making 
gi^at  guns." 

The  only  fragment  of  metal  I  have  been  able  to  find  at  Furnace 
Letterewe  is  of  a  crystalline  nature,  and  contains  over  97  per  cent,  of 
iron,  fully  2  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  a  little  silicon.  It  is  extremely 
tough  and  difficult  to  break,  and  is  of  excellent  quality. 

A  Cheardach  Ruadh,  or  the  Red  Smiddy. 

This  very  extensive  work  was  situated  on  the  River  Ewe,  exactly  at  the 
spot  where  the  navigable  part  of  the  river  from  Loch  Maree  ceases.  It 
is  close  to  the  place  where,  we  may  presume,  the  ore  brought  to  Pool- 
ewe  was  reshipped  for  transit  via  Loch  Maree  to  the  Letterewe  Furnace, 
at  a  point  150  yards  nearer  the  sea  than  the  present  wharf.  Why  this 
position  was  chosen  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  we  may  suppose  that 
it  had  to  do  with  the  rafting  of  wood  down  Loch  Maree  from  the 
extensive  forests.  A  further  reason  would  undoubtedly  lie  in  the 
splendid  natural  situation  for  an  iron- work  of  that  day.  There  was  on 
the  side  of  the  river  a  bed  of  gravel  on  which  to  build  the  work,  and 
the  river  flowing  past  supplied  motive  power.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the 
navigable  waters  of  Loch  Maree,  and  within  reasonable  distance  of  the 
ore  supplies  brought  by  sea  to  Poolewe,  distant  only  half  a  mile,  by  a 
road  still  visible.     At  the  east  side  a  cut  or  channel  (b)  was  made  to 

^  Trans.  Historic  Soc.  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire^  1872. 
*  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland^  p.  30. 
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supply  power  for  the  blast  and  hammers,  and  a  dam  was  run  across  the 
river  to  ensure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  also  it  is  said  to  act 
as  a  causeway  for  the  transmission  of  ore  to  the  work  from  the  road  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

A  glance  at   the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.   3)  will   explain  the 
details  of  the  work. 


Fig.  8.  Plan  of  the  Red  SmidJy,  Poolewe. 

A  represents  the  old  bank  of  the  Ri^er  Ewe  standing  high  above  the  ground  £  F 
on  which  the  Red  Smiddy  stands.  All  along  this  bank  there  is  evidence  of 
deposits  of  charcoal ;  B,  the  artificial  water-course  already  referred  to ;  C,  au 
obstruction  recently  placed  to  block  up  the  old  water- course ;  D  and  E  are 
mounds  partly  artificial,  and  possibly  formed  of  the  material  removed  when 
the  water-course  was  being  made ;  F,  flat  sandy  space  representing  the  casting 
floor ;  Q,  slag  mound ;  H,  position  of  the  furnace ;  I,  protecting  bank  of  stones ; 
J,  bed  of  the  River  Ewe. 

The  chimney  of  the  furnace  is  said  to  have  been  standing  in  the 
year  1852,  and  was  then  about  10  feet  high.  The  furnace  appears 
to  have  been  built  on  the  top  of  a  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish,  but  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  mass  represents  the  debris  of  that  construction. 
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It  was  built  of  sandstone  and  brick,  and  the  heat  to  which  these 
were  subjected  was  sufficient  to  melt  them  at  parts,  and  convert  them 
into  a  glass  which  has  filled  in  the  cracks  and  cavities  in  the  blocks. 

The  slag  found  at  this  work  is  quite  different  from  that  of  any  other 
work  I  have  yet  visited.  It  is  purely  calcareous,  and  shows  that  the 
character  of  the  manufacture  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
other  works  round  Loch  Maree.  It  is  open  and  porous,  comparatively 
light  in  gravity,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  contains  oxide  of  iron 
representing  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  It,  moreover,  contains 
a  large  pix)portion  of  lime,  equal  to  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
calcium ;  is  perfectly  soluble  in  acids,  the  whole  of  the  silica  present, 
amounting  to  over  50  per  cent.,  being  in  a  soluble  condition.  It  also 
contains  a  proportion  of  magnesia,  and  the  sulphur  is  much  higher  than 
was  the  case  in  the  Letterewe  samples,  being  equal  to  0*569  per  cent 

The  ores  found  at  the  work  are  hasmatite  and  a  clayband  ironstone. 
The  former  corresponds  to  that  found  at  Letterewe  and  Poolewe,  and 
has  been  obtained  from  the  same  or  a  similar  source.  Of  the  clayband 
ore,  Mr  Marr,  C.E.,  says  that  the  nodules  are  "  mostly  blue  inside,  and 
weathering  red  and  yellow.  Many  of  these  were  septarian,  and  when 
fossils  occurred  they  were  of  shells,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  plant  or 
fish  remains."  The  ore  belongs  to  the  Carboniferous  system.  Its  analysis 
gave : — 


Red 

Red 

Pool, 

Siniddy. 

Smiddy. 

Poolewe. 

*  Ferrous  oxide,    . 

42-227 

31-589 

48-591 

Aluminic  „ 

0-166 

1-185 

0-242 

+  Calcic        „ 

1-210 

17-519 

2-396 

t  Magnesic  „ 

5-963 

2-644 

2-918 

Insoluble  matter, 

14-322 

7-483 

7*863 

Carbonic  anhydride,  . 

33-398 

37-017 

34-867 

Moisture,    . 

1*021 

1-136 

1-541 

Organic  matter, 

1-414 

1-201 

1-317 

99-721 

99-774 

99-735 

*  =  Metallic  iron,      . 

32-810 

24-544 

37-755 

= Carbonate  of  iron, 

68-108 

50-950 

78-358 

t  Carbonate  of  calcium, 

2-161 

31-284 

4-282 

X  Carbonate  of  magnesia, 

12-529 

5-556 

6-132 
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It  is  unusual  to  find  carbonate  of  iron  used  as  an  ore  at  the 
direct-process  bloomeries,  the  only  other  instance  which  I  can  bring  to 
recollection  being  in  Borneo,  where  the  ore  receives  a  preliminary 
roasting  by  being  placed  on  the  top  of  the  previous  chaige  of  metal. 
At  the  Red  Smiddy  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  the  clayband  ore  was 
first  roasted,  for  on  the  banks,  marked  A  on  the  plan,  pieces  of  the 
roasted  ore  with  a  beautiful  columnar  structure  may  readily  be  obtained. 
Agricola  (1561)  mentions  the  process  of  roasting  iron  ore  before 
smelting  it;  and  Campbell  says,  in  his  Political  Survey,  that  some 
ore  is  roasted  before  it  can  be  smelted.  This  last  oi)eration  is  per- 
formed in  a  large  open  furnace,  the  fuel  and  ore  being  mixed,  and 
the  fire  kept  to  the  greatest  height  by  two  pairs  of  large  bellows 
moved  by  a  wheel  driven  by  water.^ 

At  Red  Smiddy  the  red  iron  ore  seems  to  have  been  mixed  with 
the  clayband,  and  the  two  smelted  together.  The  result  of  such  an 
operation  would  be  the  production  of  a  larger  proportion  of  metal  than 
could  be  obtained  from  either  ore  separately,  accompanied  by  a  more 
fusible  slag.  Campbell  speaks  of  the  advantage  of  mixing  ores,  and 
says  that  in  the  old  times  they  scarce  made  within  their  footblasts 
or  bloomeries  one  hundredweight  in  a  day,  and  left  as  much  more 
metal  in  their  slags,  whereas  they  now  make  two  or  three  tons  of 
iron  in  the  same  space,  and  leave  a  mere  cinder  behind.  It  is  said 
that  about  a  century  ago  there  were  eight  hundred  foi^es  in  Eng- 
land.« 

The  metal  made  at  the  Red  Smiddy  was  of  superior  quality,  con- 
taining about  IJ  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  about  0'25  per  cent  of 
silicon. 

The  work  conducted  was  evidently  that  of  casting  direct  from  the 
furnace.  Sir  Geoige  Stewart  Mackenzie  of  Coul  says,  in  his  General 
Survey  (1810),  that  he  found  the  breech  of  a  cannon  among  the  rubbish, 
which  had  evidently  been  spoiled  in  casting.  About  1840  there 
was  at  Aultbea  an  old  hammer  head  which  was  known  to  have  come 

*  Oampbcirs  PolUkal  Saroey  of  Britain,  1774,  voL  ii.  i».  43. 
«  Ibid,,  p.  41. 
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from  the  Red  Smiddy.  It  was  very  massive,  and  required  two  men 
to  lift  it,  and  from  its  great  weight  must  originally  have  been  worked 
by  mechanical  power.  To  be  able  to  move  it  from  the  ground  was 
long  considered  a  test  of  manly  strength.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
removed  from  Aultbea  by  Donald  ^facdonald,  fishcurer  at  Lochinver, 
and  appears  to  have  passed  out  of  sight. 

In  1859  Dr  Arthur  Mitchell,  C.B.,  found  a  small  pig  of  iron,  which  is 
now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  this  Society. 

In  1883  Mr  J.  H.  Dixon  of  Inveran  found  another  piece  of  metal, 
which  he  kindly  forwarded  to  me  through  Mr  Fraser,  C.E.,  Inverness, 
and  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  Society. 

In  1885  Mr  Dixon  discovered  some  other  portions  of  metal,  which 
still  remain  at  the  Red  Smiddy. 

In  1786  Mr  Alexander  Mackenzie  of  Lochend  informed  Knox  that 
his  grandfather  had  got  from  these  works  ^  an  old  grate  and  some 
hammers." 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  who  started  or  worked 
these  furnaces.  Sir  George  Hay  is  never  referred  to  as  belonging  to  any 
other  furnace  than  that  at  Letterewe,  and  the  only  link  of  connection 
between  him  and  the  Red  Smiddy  lies  in  a  statement  made  by  Pennant 
that  he  was  told  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Dounie  that  he  (Lfr  Dounie)  had  seen 
the  back  of  a  grate  marked  S.  G.  Hay,  for  Sir  George  Hay. 

This  furnace  is  not  mentioned  in  Sjieed's  or  Blaeu's  maps.  The 
latter,  being  of  date  1662,  speaks  of  the  iron  mines  as  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  whilst  Knox,  in  his  tour,  states  that  he  was  informed  by  Mr 
Alexander  Mackenzie  of  Lochend  that  cannons  were  still  made  at 
Poolewe  in  1668.  If  these  authorities  are  correct.  Sir  George  Hay 
could  not  be  connected  with  the  Red  Smiddy,  as  he  died  in  1634. 
The  date  1668  may  be  considered  to  be  approximately  that  of  the 
closing  of  the  works,  for  Mr  Mackenzie  told  Knox  that  his  grand- 
father had  "lent  ten  thousand  merks  to  the  person  or  persons  who 
carried  on  the  works,  for  which  he  got  in  return  the  back  of  an  old 
grate  and  some  hammers."  Local  tradition  says  that  the  work  was 
in  existence  for  a  much  longer  period. 
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iNVBRGilRRY. 

Burt,  in  his  1 4th  letter,  refers  to  a  Liverpool  company,  who  smelted 
ore  at  Invergany  about  1730.^  The  ore  was  imported,  but  a  native 
hsBmatite  is  also  said  to  have  been  used. 

At  Gairlochy  locks,  on  the  Caledonian  Canal,  there  is  an  old  disused 
burying-ground,  in  which,  twenty-five  years  ago,  Dr  Joass,  of  Golspie, 
found  some  pigs  of  iron  doing  service  for  headstones.  These  masses  of 
metal  were  about  three  feet  long,  and  were  inscribed  "1732." 

The  manager  of  these  works  was  called  Thomas  Rawlinson.  He  gets 
the  credit  of  having  invented  the  modem  form  of  kilt,  by  causing  his 
workmen  to  detach  the  upper  portion  of  the  plaid  from  the  lower,  so  as 
to  leave  their  arms  free  for  work. 

Several  heavy  beams  of  iron  are  still  in  the  neighbourhood.^ 

BuNAWE  Works — The  Lorn  Furnace  Company,  Taynuilt 

These  works  were  originally  started  by  an  Irish  company  in  the  year 
1 730.  This  company  worked  with  imported  ore,  and  for  fuel  they  bought 
the  woods  of  Glenkinglass.     The  company  tried  peat  as  fuel,  but  failed. 

When  the  York  Buildings  Company  took  up  the  Strontian  mines  they 
sent  to  Glenkinglass  for  certain  castings. 

The  Bunawe  Works  were  taken  over  by  Messrs  Richard  and  William 
Ford,  James  Blackhouse,  and  Michael  Knot.  The  lease  ran  for  110 
years  from  1752,  and  on  the  expiry  of  that  period  the  tack  was  retaken 
by  Messrs  Harrison,  Ainslie,  &  Company,  who  also  possess  large  iron 
mines  in  the  Ulverston  district  and  the  only  two  surviving  charcoal 
furnaces  in  the  country.  The  second  lease  was  for  21  years,  and  fell 
out  in  1883. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Hossack,  solicitor,  Oban,  I  have  read  the 
original  leases,  which  are  very  full  and  complete. 

The  last  lease  was  not  finished,  the  works  ceasing  in  1866.  The 
machinery  was  removed  to  England  in  1878.  The  ore  was  imported 
from  Ulverston. 

*  Burt's  Letters  from  the  HighlandSy  5tb  ed.,  1818,  pp.  259-264. 

«  The  Cidlodcn  Papers^  edited  by  Major  Duff,  of  Muirtown,  1625-1748. 
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I  have  lately  visited  the  Messrs  Ainslie's  furnaces  at  Newlands  and 
Backbarrow,  nejxr  Ulverston,  and  through  the  kindness  of  the  managers 
obtained  details  of  the  working.  The  Backbarrow  furnace  is  the  older 
of  the  two  (Mr  Bellman,  manager).  It  has  in  front  of  it  an  iron  plate 
inscribed  "i.m.w.r.8.c.  1711  *  H.  A.  + and  go.  1870."  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  this  furnace  was  blown  out  for  repairs,  and  I  had  therefore  full 
opportunity  of  examining  it.  It  is  about  30  feet  high  and  conical. 
The  top  has  lately  been  fitted  with  a  bell  to  save  fuel.  The  make  is 
4  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  28  tons  per  week. 
The  charge  for  the  4  tons  consists  of 

Charcoal, 8  tons. 

Red  iron  ore, 64  tons. 

Limestone, 8  cwts. 

Lithomarge, 4  cwts. 

The  substances  are  broken  fine  and  thoroughly  mixed,  divided  into 
32  parts,  and  the  furnace  charged  every  45  minutes. 

The  lithomarge  is  a  bauxite  from  Ireland,  and  consists  of 

Alumina, 53*62 

Oxide  of  iron, 42*26 

Silica, 4-12 

100*00 
This  is  the  very  same  erection  that  Pennant  saw  during  his  tour 
in  Scotland.  The  furnace  was  in  existence  long  before  1711,  as 
testified  by  the  slags.  The  iron  ore  is  rich,  and  the  yield  is  about 
60  per  cent.  To  make  1  ton  of  charcoal  2^  tons  of  wood  are  required, 
so  that  for  a  ton  of  pig  iron  5  tons  of  wood  are  needed,  or  the  furnace 
bums  20  tons  of  wood  in  24  hours,  or  168  tons  of  wood  per  week. 

The  furnace  is  blown  out  once  in  three  years  for  repairs,  and  it  is  kept 
out  of  blast  during  one  year,  so  as  to  allow  of  an  accumulation  of  char- 
coal. The  company  make  some  of  their  own  charcoal  and  buy  the 
remainder.  The  woods  take  sixteen  years  to  grow,  and  the  price  paid  for 
the  timber  varies  from  £3  to  £18  per  acre. 

The  slags  now  made  are  glasses  variously  tinged  with  colour,  and  are 
imlike  any  other  variety  of  scoriae.  The  iron  is  of  the  very  finest  quality, 
and  fetches  a  high  price. 
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The  blast  is  cold  and  the  air  is  obtained  from  upright  cylinders  fitted 
with  leather  valves.  The  piston  rods  act  directly  on  the  shaft,  and  the  air 
is  conducted  into  a  cylinder,  from  which  it  is  passed  into  the  furnace  direct. 

The  charge  for  the  furnace  has  varied  from  time  to  time,  that  used  at 
Backbanow  in  1738  being,  for  one  week's  work,— =- 

Charcoal, 28  tons. 

Red  iron  ore, 32  tone. 

Ironstone, 10  owls. 

Limestone, 2  tons. 

And  the  weekly  yield  of  iron  was  1 6  tons  of  pigs. 

The  present  Newlands  Furnace  was  built  in  1747.  The  charges  and 
general  working  are  similar  to  those  at  Backbarrow.  These  are  the  only 
two  charcoal  furnaces  now  in  existence  in  Britain. 

Within  a  very  few  years  there  was  at  Newlanils  a  forge  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  and  wrought  iron  from  the  charcoal  pigs  made  in  the 
larger  furnace.  As  described  to  me  these  furnaces  were  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  built  of  brick  and  clay  by  the  workmen  themselves.  They 
required  to  be  partially  taken  down  before  the  charge  was  removed,  and 
the  amount  of  iron  converted  was  about  half  a  ton  per  day  per 
furnace.  The  material  after  being  fused  was  put  below  the  hammer 
direct,  as  in  the  old  bloomery  process;  and  in  fact  the  description  given 
by  Mungo  Park  of  the  methods  used  at  the  time  of  his  journey  in 
Central  Africa  very  much  agree  with  the  account  I  obtained  of  the 
work  carried  on  till  recently  at  Newlands  Forge. 

The  whole  operations  conducted  within  recent  years  and  now  in  active 
work  at  Newlands  may  be  said  to  be  those  by  which  iron  was  made  in 
pre-historic  times,  with  the  one  exception  that  the  actual  output  has 
l)een  enormously  increased  and  the  results  improved. 

Abernethy — Strathspey,  1730  a.d. 

These  works  would  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  year  1728, 
when  the  York  Buildings  Company,  of  London,  purchased  £7000  worth 
of  timber  (60,000  trees)  from  the  laird  of  Grant  out  of  his  Strathspey 
forest.     Originally  this  purchase  would  seem  to  have  been  made  with 
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the  object  of  supplying  masts  to  the  navy,  but  the  material  turned  out 
80  small  as  to  be  worthless  for  such  purposes.  Colonel  Horsey  therefore 
in  1730  entered  into  a  contract  with  Sir  James  Grant,^  "for  a  supply 
of  wood  for  charring  purposes."  The  company  set  up  iron  furnaces 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abemethy,  under  the  charge  of  one  Benjamin 
Lund,  where  were  produced  "  Glengarry  "  and  "  Strathdown  "  pigs,  and 
they  also  had  four  furnaces  for  making  bar  iron.  The  terms  **  Strath- 
down "  and  *•  Glengarry  "  are  difficult  to  understand,  as  neither  name  would 
seem  to  be  local.  The  terms,  however,  appear  in  a  poinding  by  John 
Grant  in  1734-1735,  which  included  "2J  tons  of  Glengarry  pigs";  and 
he  further  removed  from  the  furnace  doors,  where  they  lay,  **  52  tons  of 
Strathdown  pigs."  Mr  Murray  suggests  that  Strathdown  should  in 
reality  be  Strathdovem,  which  is  a  local  name. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  "  Glengarry  " 
referred  to  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  Invergarry,  unless, 
indeed,  the  Invergarry  pigs  had  established  a  name  for  their  metal  in 
the  market  which  caused  the  York  Buildings  Company  to  adopt  a 
similar  title.  The  initial  letter  I  also  appears  on  two  iron  beams  still 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  date  1730.  Besides  supplying  their  own 
wants,  the  York  Buildings  Company  made  large  shipments  of  charcoal  to 
Holland,^  England,  and  other  places. 

The  name  of  the  manager  of  the  company,  Benjamin  Lund,  appears 
on  several  cast-iron  pillars  as  "Benj.  Lund,  1730."  Two  other 
members  of  the  Company  are  known  in  connection  with  this  under- 
taking, viz.,  Aaron  Hill,  the  poet,  who  devised  the  rafting  of  wood 
down  the  Spey,  and  John  Crowley,  who  fitted  up  a  spring  of  water  which 
is  still  known  by  his  name. 

Mr  Caddell,  of  Grange,  in  1883,  found  two  square  beams  of  about  2 
hundredweight  each.  They  were  18  feet  long,  9^  by  7^  inches  thick, 
and  had  a  half -bearing  cast  at  each  end. 

The  iron  ore  was  brought  from  Tomintoul,  in  Banffshire,  a  distance  of 

*  The  York  Buildings  Company,     By  Dd.  MuiTay,  M.A.,  1883,  p.  64. 

'  A  carious  point  in  regard  to  this  export  of  charcoal  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  the 
brass  workers  of  Edinburgh  at  this  very  time  were  buying  their  charcoal  in  Holland, 
and  most  probably  receiving  the  raatenal  obtained  by  the  Dutch  from  Sti*athspey. 
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nearly  20  miles,  on  pony  back.  It  was  a  brown  haematite,  containing 
from  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  metal,  accompanied  by  from  1^  to  4  per  cent, 
of  manganese. 

The  Old  Statistical  Account  says : — "  In  the  year  1736  an  iron  mine 
was  opened  in  the  hill  *  Leach-mhic-gothin,'  which  separates  thi9  parish 
(Kirkmichael)  from  Strath  Don,  by  a  branch  of  the  York  Buildings 
Company  then  residing  in  Strathspey.  It  was  continued  to  be  wrought 
till  1739,  when  by  a  derangement  in  their  affairs  they  left  the  country. 
Since  that  period  it  has  been  totally  abandoned.  This  mine  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Richmond." 

The  adventui'e  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  two  years  a  loss  was  in- 
curred of  £6935,  6s.  11  Jd. 

Beyond  what  has  been  stated,  little  is  known  as  to  the  doings  of  this 
company,  but  Sir  Thos.  Dick  Lauder  has  the  following  suggestive 
notice: — 

A  hammer-head,  21  inches  high  by  11  and  12  at  the  base,  which  must  have 
been  moved  by  machinery  for  pounding  the  ore,  still  lies  on  the  top  of  a  high 
bank,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Nethey,  immediately  over  the  Iron  Mill  Croft. 
But  the  Croft  itself  bore  no  traces  of  any  such  work  having  been  there,  and 
was  all  cultivated,  except  a  part  of  it  at  the  lower  end  covered  by  a  grove  of 
tall  alders,  standing  between  the  arable  ground  and  the  river  running  to  the 
west  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  flood  of  the  3rd  and  4th  of  August 
scooped  out  a  new  and  very  broad  channel  for  the  river,  right  through  the 
arable  croft  and  a  part  of  the  alder  grove,  excavating  it  to  the  depth  of  6  or  8 
feet  Under  this  and  in  the  middle  of  its  new  chanuel,  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  one  who  has  seen  it,  appear  the  lying  beams  or  framework  of  a  gangway 
across  the  water.  A  platform  on  the  left  of  the  sketch,  which  is  nicely  jointed 
and  morticed  together,  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  mill-house. 
There  seem  to  have  been  upright  posts  in  some  of  the  beams,  probably  to 
support  a  platform  above ;  the  sluices  for  conveying  the  water  to  the  works,  and 
for  the  escape  of  flow-water,  appear  to  have  been  between  these  upright  posts. 
The  whole  timber  is  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  mortice  ends  of  the  beams  are  all 
carefully  numbered  with  the  axe.  The  haugh  above  must  have  formed  a 
reservoir  for  supplying  the  machinery  with  water.  On  the  brow  of  the  high 
right  bank  of  the  Nethey  the  flood  has  exposed  a  bed  of  charcoal  18  inches 
thick,  probably  deposited  there  for  the  use  of  smelting  works."  ^ 

*  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  Account  of  the  Oreat  Floods  in  the  Provi-.xce  of  Moray 
and  adjoining  Districts^  pp.  197-200. 
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Carron,   1751. 

Pennant,  in  his  Tour  (1759),  p.  224,  says,  "Carron  iron-works,  about 
a  mile  from  Falkirk, were  founded  about  eight  years  ago." 

The  work  was  conducted  at  first  entirely  with  charcoal,  which  was 
brought  from  great  distances.  Walker  ^  mentions  that  many  years  ago 
this  company  pui-chased  a  wood  on  the  estate  of  Glenmoriston,  on  the 
north  side  of  Loch  Ness,  for  the  purpose  of  making  charcoal.  For  this 
they  paid  £900,  though  it  was  distant  8  computed  miles  of  very  bad 
road  from  water  carriage  on  Loch  Ness,  and  had  to  be  transported 
from  thence  to  Carron. 

The  company  was  the  fii'st  in  Scotland  to  employ  pit  coal  in  place  of 
charcoal,  with  the  result  that  the  works  exist  as  a  going  concern  to  this 
day. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  the  concern  further.  We  have  to 
deal  only  with  charcoal  furnaces,  and  as  such  they  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Craleckan  (Goatpibld)  Furnace,  Loch  Fynb,  1754. 

This  furnace  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation  and  discussion. 
Wilkie,  in  his  Manufacture  of  Irony  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
to  fall  into  the  difficulty,  for  he  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  Goatfield  "  being  the  old  name  for  Goatfell,  in  AiTan,  it  must  have 
been  there  that  the  furnace  stood,  and  he  accordingly  added  the  words 
"  in  Arran  *'  to  the  name  of  this  work.  One  writer  after  another  blindly 
follows,  and  the  error  appears  regularly  from  that  period.  At  my 
request  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  kindly  caused  his  agents  at 
Hamilton  and  elsewhere  to  search  for  any  document  which  would  throw 
light  on  the  subject,  and  Mr  Stewart,  His  Grace's  factor,  kindly  con- 
ducted the  search  at  Brodick,  but  in  neither  case  with  success. 

When  it  is  stated  that  in  1788  the  Goatfield  furnace  turned  out,  along 
with  Bunawe,  1400  tons  of  metal,  and  that  not  a  tradition  even  of  such 
iron-works  is  known  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  the  difficulty  was  increased, 
A  careful  search  of  the  flanks  of  the  Fell  and  of  the  surrounding  country 
led  to  the  discovery  of  several  bloomeries,  which  are  mentioned  in  their 

'  An  Economical  History  of  the  UchHdes  and  Highlands  qf  Scotland^  by  John 
Walker,  D.D.,  1812,  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

VOL.  XXI.  I 
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proper  places,  but  not  the  least  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  a 
large  furnace  capable  of  turning  out  700  tons  of  pigs  per  year.  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  local 
name  for  the  farm  on  which  Craleckan  furnace  stands  is  "  Goatfield/' 
and  that  therefore  the  works  of  that  name  were  situated  on  Loch  Fyne- 
side  and  not  in  Arran. 

The  importance  of  these  works  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  name  of  the  village  has  l>een  changed  from  Inverleckan  to  Furnace. 
Being  about  eight  miles  distant  from  Inveraray,  the  works  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  '*  Inveraray  "  furnaces. 

The  works  were  erected  in  1754  by  a  Lancashire  company,  who 
brought  the  ore  from  England.  The  buildings  are  now  much  broken 
down,  except  a  large  store  which  is  used  as  a  drill  shed  for  the  local 
volunteers.  The  aqueduct  and  forge  also  remain.  The  former  ran  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  Lockan  to  a  large  water-wheel  which  gave  the 
necessary  power  for  the  foige-hammer. 

The  furnace  bears  the  date  "  1775  C.F."  (Craleckan  Furnace),  and 
stands  in  front  of  its  casting  floor  composed  of  sand.  There  was  a 
large  wharf,  remains  of  which  can  still  be  seen.  The  older  inhabitants  in 
the  district  still  remember  seeing  the  string  of  from  30  to  40  ponies  laden 
with  charcoal  coming  over  the  hill  road  from  Lochawe,  which  is  distant 
about  10  miles.  The  material  was  contained  in  bags  which  were  placed 
on  a  laige  cradle  saddle  to  protect  the  sides  of  the  animal.  The  work 
ceased  in  1813,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  gunpowder  work,  which  was 
wrecked  by  an  explosion  some  two  years  ago,  and  has  not  been  in 
operation  since. 

The  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  charcoal  iron- works  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Scotland  was  far  removed  from  ore,  and,  whilst  Elizabeth's  Act  forced  the 
industry  out  of  the  Ulverston  district  for  a  time,  the  people,  who  were 
the  cause  of  the  stoppage,  soon  discovered  that  they  had  in  reality  hurt 
themselves,  and  that  much  of  the  money  that  previously  came  to  them 
through  the  iron-smelting  works  was  not  now  available.  They  seem  to 
have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  privilege  of  making  charcoal  with  the 
excess  of  their  wood,  and  gradually,  as  the  progress  of  agriculture  pro- 
ceeded, they  found  better  and  more  nourishing  fodder  for  their  cattle  than 
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tree  twigs  and  chippings.  West,  speaking  of  the  land  as  he  saw  it  in 
1774,  saysii — 

"  The  land  about  Hawkhead  is  fitter  for  pasture,  sheep  walks,  and 
wood  than  for  agriculture.  The  last  article  is  become  a  great  object 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century  (18th)  by  the  reintroduction  of 
furnaces  and  forges  for  the  making  and  working  of  iron." 

This  reintroduction  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  carry  so  much  ore  to 
the  north  to  be  smelted.  Roads  also  were  made,  with  the  result  that 
the  older  local  or  "  customer  "  forges  disappeared  before  the  larger  com- 
panies. But  there  was  a  greater  foe  to  meet.  Coal,  which  had  been 
often  tried,  was  successfully  introduced  for  iron-working,  and  gradually 
one  by  one  the  charcoal  furnaces  had  to  succumb  to  the  less  costly 
coal-using  works. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  metal  in  early  days,  the 
only  actual  figures  that  I  know  of  being  in  the  following  extract,  which 
also  shows  the  method  of  calculating  the  weight,  &c.,  of  the  metal:  * — 

"  Interrogatories  to  be  ministered  to  certain  witnesses  to  be  produced  on  the 
part  and  behalfe  of  the  Queen's  Majestie's  Tennant's  of  Low  Fumeis  or  Plain 
Furneiss.  5*  item.  How  many  loads  of  iron  did  the  same  tenants  yearly  have 
and  receive  out  of  the  said  monastery  for  the  maintenance  of  their  ploughs  and 
husbandry,  and  what  weight  di«L  every  band  containe,  and  what  was  every  band 
worth  to  your  knowledge  1 " 

In  the  replies  the  following  occurs  : — 

Robert  Wayles,  aged  about  78,  says,  5**  item  to  the  fifth  interrogatory,  «*  this 
deponent  deposeth  and  saith,  that  he  hath  seen  divers  of  the  tenants  of  the 
said  manner  come  to  the  smithy  of  his  father's-in-law  in  Kirkby  ....  bringing 
with  them  certain  clott  iron  which  they  said  was  of  their  livery  iron  received 
out  of  the  said  monastery  for  maintenance  of  their  ploughs  and  husbandry,  and 
that  he  had  divers  times  heard  that  the  tenants  of  the  said  abbey  received  yearly 
amongst  them  out  of  the  said  monastery  of  the  said  livery  iron  to  the  value 
of  eleven  or  twelve  bands,  ever  band  weighing  fourteen  ston  and  every  ston 
fourteen  pound,  which  at  that  time  was  worth  eight  pence  a  stone.'' 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  subject  has  not  been  treated  nearly  so  fully 
as  it  might  have  been.  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  cut  down  the 
great  mass  of  information  received  to  the  smallest  possible  bulk. 

^  Antiquities  of  Funiess,  p.  xxxvii.  ^  Ibid.^  Appendix  viii. 
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IV. 

NOTICE  OF  AN  URN  AND  FOUR  ARROW-HEADS  OF  FLINT  FOUND 
IN  A  CIST  AT  DAIRSIE,  FIFESHIRE,  AND  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
MUSEUM  BY  Mrs  ERSKINE  OF  DAIRSIE.  By  JOSEPH  ANDERSON, 
LL.D.,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Keeper  of  the  Museum. 

In  the  month  of  July  last  a  cist  was  discovered  in  a  sand-pit  in  a 
slightly  elevated  knoll  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Eden  at  Dairsie. 
llie  cover  was  lifted,  and  the  upper  part  of  an  urn  which  was  visible 
at  one  end  of  the  cist  was  taken  out,  but  otherwise  the  contents  were 
undisturbed,  and  by  desire  of  Mrs  Erskine  of  Dairsie  the  cover  was 
replaced  until  a  proper  examination  could  be  made.  I  was  invited  to 
be  present  at  the  examination,  along  with  Mr  Gillespie  of  Mountquhanie, 
and  Mr  Alexander  Hutcheson,  architect,  Broughty  Ferry,  both  Fellows 
of  the  Society  ;  Mr  Hodgson,  Cupar ;  Mr  Robertson  of  Edengrove,  and 
others.     The  cist,  which  was  about  2  feet  6  inches  under  the  present 

surface,  lay  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
measured  3  feet  6  inches  in  length  inter- 
nally, by  1  foot  10  inches  in  width.  It  was 
formed  of  large  and  massive  slabs  of  the 
sandstone  of  the  district,  and,  when  cleared 
of  the  infiltrated  sand,  was  found  to  be 
paved  at  a  depth  of  about  2  feet  with 
rounded  water-worn  pebbles.  The  inter- 
ment was  unbumt,  but  the  bones  of  the 
skeleton  were  sorely  wasted,  only  the  more 
solid  portions  of  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones  and  a  part  of  the  skull  remaining 
undecayed.  The  skull  was  found  at  the 
south  end  of  the  cist,  and  beside  it  and 
close  to  the  east  side  of  the  cist  the  frag- 
ments of  the  bottom  part  of  the  urn.  On 
the  same  side  of  the  cist,  but  near  the  north  end,  and  close  to  where  the 
feet  would  have  been,  were  four  arrow-heads  of  flint,  which  are  here 
i-epresented  in  fig.  2.     They  lay  close  together,  with  the  points  towards 


Fiff.  1.  Urn  from  a  Cist  at 
Dairsie  (7  inches  in  height). 
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the  north  end  of  the  cist,  as  if  the  four  arrow-shafts  had  been  laid 
alongside  of  the  body.  The  urn  waa  of  the  tall,  thin-lipped  form,  with 
bulging  sides,  and  finely  ornamented  with  a  rather  uncommon  combina- 
tion of  bands  of  zigzags  and  chequers.     It  measures  7  inches  in  height 


Fig.  2.  Four  Arrow- Heads  of  Flint,  from  a  Cist  at  Dairsio. 
and  5  J  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  The  Society  is  much  indebted 
to  Mrs  Erskine  of  Dairsie  for  the  opportunity  of  placing  this  interesting 
interment  on  record,  and  specially  for  her  courteous  compliance  with  my 
request  that  the  urn  and  arrow-heads  should  be  presented  to  the 
National  Museum. 


Monday,  lOth  January  1887. 
ROBERT  HERDMAN,  R.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  Fellows  : — 

James  M*Douall,  of  Logan,  Stranraer. 

Rev.  Duncan  G.  Mbarns,  B.D.,  yr.  of  Disblair,  Manse  of  Gyne. 

William  Mitchell,  S.S.C.,  Rosebank,  Rosslyn. 

J.  B.  Sutherland,  S.S.C.,  10  Windsor  Street 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors : — 

(1)  By  Sir  Douglas  Stewart,  Bart.,  of  Grantully. 

Sculptured  Slab  found  on  an  early  Christian  site  at  Gellybum, 
Murtly,  Perthshire.  The  slab  has  been  described  and  engraved  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  Pi'oceedings,  p.  253. 

(2)  By  Sir  Herbert  Eustace  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
Five  Scidptured  Slabs  of  the  early  Christian  period,  decorated  with 

interlaced  patterns  in  the  Celtic  style,  from  Wigtownshire,  viz. : — 
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Broken  Slab  of  greywacke,  30  inches  in  length  by  15  inches  in 
breadth,  bearing  on  one  face  a  rudely  incised  cross,  nearly  equal  armed, 
with  circular  depressions  in  the  angular  spaces  between  the  arms,  found 
in  1882  at  Knock,  in  the  parish  of  Glasserton. 

Cross  Head  and  upper  portion  of  the  Shaft  of  a  standing  Cross  of  light 
grey  sandstone,  25  inches  in  length,  ornamented  with  a  running  pattern  of 
interlaced  work,  with  a  central  boss  and  four  smaller  bosses,  and  circular 
spaces  in  the  four  angles  of  the  cross,  also  from  the  parish  of  Glasserton. 

Fragment  of  a  Cross  Head,  13  inches  in  length,  with  boss  and 
circular  depression,  from  Craiglemine,  parish  of  Glasserton. 

Lower  part  of  a  Cross  Shaft,  of  bluish-grey  sandstone,  42  inches  in 
length  by  18  inches  in  breadth,  having  on  the  one  face  a  running 
pattern  of  interlaced  work  of  two  interlacing  strands,  the  interlacements 
surrounded  by  an  interlacing  circle,  and  on  the  other  face  a  pattern  of 
interlacements  without  circles,  from  Craiglemine,  parish  of  Glasserton. 

Lower  part  of  a  Cross  Shaft,  of  bluish-grey  sandstone,  3  feet  6  inches 
in  length,  18  inches  in  breadth,  with  a  tenon  at  the  base  for  insertion 
in  a  socket,  both  faces  covered  with  interlaced  work,  from  Mains  of 
Penninghame. 

(3)  By  Mr  James  Currib,  Gardener,  Auchendrane,  through  Mr 

Wallace  Allan,  New  Market  Street,  Ayr. 
Bronze  Flanged  Colt,  4|  inches  in  length  by  If  inches  across  the 
cutting  face,  found  at  Auchendrane,  Ayrshire. 

(4)  By  Captain  W.  Gillon,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Two  Lamps  of  Terra  Cotta,  small  Clay  Jar,  Unguent  Vase,  Shallow 
Dish  of  reddish  ware,  and  Vase  Cover,  from  Famagousta,  Cyprus. 

(5)  By  Colonel  D.  Balfour  of  Balfour,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Urn  of  steatite,  incomplete,  about  10  inches  diameter  and  12  inches 
high,  ioxmd  at  Esholm,  Island  of  Shapinsay,  Orkney. 

(6)  By  Dr  C.  G.  Mackat,  Lochcarron. 

Small  Keg  of  Butter,  18  inches  in  height  and  12  inches  diameter, 
hollowed  out  of  a  single  piece  of  wood.  It  was  found  in  a  moss  at 
Plockton,  Lochalsh,  Ross-shire. 
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(7)  By  Mr  John  Rab,  16  Hanover  Street,  Aberdeen,  through  Dr 
Arthur  Mitchell,  C.B.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
Two  Anvil  Stones  from  "a  flint  factory'*  at  Skelmuir,  Aberdeen- 
shire. They  are  water- worn  quartzose  boulders,  about  8  inches  by  6 
inches,  and  2|  inches  in  thickness,  strongly  marked  on  both  faces 
with  a  central  pitted  depression,  surrounded  by  six  or  seven  similar  but 
smaller  depressions,  apparently  produced  by  the  wear  resulting  from  the 
process  of  breaking  flints  upon  them  with  hammer-stones,  which  are  also 
abundantly  found  on  the  same  site,  amidst  great  quantities  of  splintered 
flint  nodules.  One  of  these  anvil  stones  is  here  represented  (fig.  1), 
along  with  a  hammer-stone,  also  in  the  Museum,  from  the  same  locality. 


Fig.  1.  Hammer  and  Anvil  Stone,  from  Skelmuir,  AberdecMbhire. 


(8)  By  H.  K  Hunt,  C.E.,  through  Professor  Duns,D.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
Conical  Pestle  or  Hammer-Stone  of  granite,  4  inches  in  length  by 
2^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  Mr  Hunt  gives  the  following 
account  of  its  discovery  : — "  This  stone  implement  was  found  in  1883, 
during  the  construction  of  the  Minas  and  Rio  Railway  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Verde,  75  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  Mantequeira  Mountains.  The  spot  where  it  and  two 
others  exactly  like  it  were  discovered  was  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  on  a 
spur  of  low  hills  which  approach  the  river  at  that  point,  and  sufficiently 
high  to  be  al)ove  the  reach  of  the  floods.     The  implement  was  at  a 
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depth  of  18  inches  under  the  surface,  and  the  ground,  which  was  covered 
with  grass,  had  no  appearance  of  having  been  ever  disturbed.  The  soil, 
as  will  be  seen  from  that  adhering  to  the  stone,  is  of  a  red  colour, 
formed  from  decomposed  gneiss  rock.  The  implement  seems  to  be  a 
pestle  for  grinding  up  seeds  or  nuts  for  food.  Though  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  there  was  no  grain  then  in  Brazil,  yet  there  are  several 
species  of  palms  which  give  an  edible  nut,  which  to  this  day  is  eaten  by 
the  negroes,  and  has  a  raw  stringy  kernel  which  I  have  no  doubt  would 
all  grind  up  into  an  edible  paste." 

(9)  By  Spencer  Geo.  Perceval,  Severn  House,  Henbury,  Bristol. 
Twelve  Pamphlets,  viz. : — Catalogue  o|  Lewes  Castle  Museum,  8vo, 

pp.  17;  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  in  Colchester  Museum,  Svo,  pp.  40, 
pL  6,  1869;  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  exhibited  at  Chester  at  the  Sixth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  Svo,  pp.  32, 
1849;  Catalogue  of  the  Dymock  Coin  Sale,  pp.  47,  1858;  The  Ancient 
Stronghold  of  Worlebury,  by  Tomkins,  8vo,  pp.  19,  pL  4;  Essay  on 
Roman  Remains  near  Weymouth,  by  Harford,  8vo,  pp.  11,  pi.  1,  1844; 
Jar  found  at  Musbury,  by  Hutchison,  8vo,  pp.  2 ;  Honey-ditches,  by 
Hutchison,  8vo,  pp.  4;  Excavation  of  Three  Tumuli  at  Broad  Down 
Honiton,  by  Kirwan,  8vo,  pp.  31,  1869;  Preservatioji  of  Ruins,  by 
Hutchison,  8vo,  pp.  8;  Antiquities  from  Kewton-Abbot,  by  Hutchison 
8vo,  pp.  5,  1876;  Museum  Tradescantianum,  12mo,  London,  1656. 

(10)  By  John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Presidmt  of  the  Society 

Antiquaries,  London,  the  Author. 
On  a  Military  Decoration  relating  to  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Britain. 
4to,  pp.  4,  pL  1.     Reprint  from  Archceologia, 

(11)  By  Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  D.D.,  LLD.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
Genealogical  Collections  concerning  the  Scottish  House  of  Edgar,  with 

a  Memoir  of  James  Edgar,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Chevalier  St  George. 

(12)  By  the  AROHiEOLOGiCAL  Association  op  Ayrshire  and  Gal- 

loway, through  R.  W.  Cochran-Patrick,  LL.D.,  Secretary. 
Archaeological  and  Historical   Collections  relating  to  Ayrshire  and 
Galloway,  Vol  V.     Charters  of  the  Abbey  of  CrossragueL     2  vols.  4to. 
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(13)  By  William  M'Dowall,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 
Chronicles  of  Lincluden  as  an  Abbey  and  as  a  College.     4to,  1886. 

(14)  By  J.  GuTHRiB  Smith,  of  Mugdock  Castle,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the 

Author. 
The  Parish  of  Strathblane  and  its  Inhabitants  from  Early  Times  :  a 
Chapter  of  Lennox  History.     4to,  large  paper  copy,  1886. 

The  following  Communications  were  read: — 


I. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  FURTHER  EXCAVATION  OF  ST  NINI AN'S  CAVE,  PARISH 
OF  GLASSERTON,  WIGTOWNSHIRE.  By  Sir  HERBERT  EUSTACE 
MAXWELL,  Baet.,  M.P.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

After  an  interval  of  two  years  from  the  period  of  the  operations  de- 
scribed at  p.  82,  voL  vii.  (New  Series)  of  the  Proceedings^  work  was  re- 
newed during  March  1886.^  By  referring  to  the  plan  of  the  cave,  vol. 
vii.  fig.  7,  p.  88,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  space  outside  the  wall  G  G 
was  occupied  by  an  immense  mass  of  fallen  material,  which  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  grass-covered  mound.  Our  former  labours  tended  to 
show  that  the  bulk  of  this  debris  had  fallen  before  the  occupation  of  the 
cave  by  early  Christians;  yet  the  position' of  some  of  the  crosses  in  the 
walls  (figs.  4  and  5,  voL  viL  p.  85),  which  were  buried  to  the  depth  of 
about  a  foot,  showed  that,  if  standing  or  kneeling  room  for  the  carver 
were  allowed  for,  3  feet  at  least  of  the  soil  had  fallen  subsequently  to 
that  occupation. 

The  removal  of  the  entire  mass  of  fallen  earth  and  stones  to  the  depth 

^  Since  these  lines  were  written  a  senseless  and  wanton  injury  has  been  done  to 
the  cave  and  its  contents.  Some  idle  lads  flung  a  quantity  of  stones  through  and 
07er  the  grating  which  was  erected  to  protect  the  cave.  The  stone  with  the  incised 
Latin  inscription  was  thrown  down  and  broken  in  half,  and  some  of  the  crosses  were 
injured.  Still  the  damage  was  not  so  great  as  it  might  have  been,  and  a  wire 
netting  over  the  iron  grating  protects  the  interior  from  further  injury,  in  addition  to 
which  it  is  satisfactory  to  record  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the 
local  population  against  the  perpetrators  of  the  mischief. 
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Fi>.  1.  Sculptured  Cross  with  Runic  In- 
scription found  in  St  Ninian^s  Cave. 


of  about  8  feet  is  what  has  now  been 
accomplished  after  six  days'  labour, 
with  results  which  are  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting. 

Four  successive  layers  of  dc^bris, 
bearing  evidence  of  as  many  succes- 
sive falls  of  earth  and  rocks  and  of 
intermediate  human  occupation,  have 
been  traced.  Of  these  the  upper- 
most or  surface  layer  contained  traces 
of  recent  visits  by  picnic  parties, 
kelp  burners,  smugglers,  and  others. 

Two  feet  below  this  appeared 
another  line  of  deposit,  and  it  was 
in  this  stratum  that  the  most  im- 
portant relic  was  discovered,  namely, 
a  flag  of  exceedingly  hard  Silurian 
sandstone,  2|  feet  long  by  1  foot 
broad,  richly  carved  over  the  entire 
surface  of  one  face  with  an  intricate 
interlaced  design  of  Celtic  character, 
forming  the  head  and  part  of  the 
shaft  of  a  disc-headed  cross  (fig. 
1).  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
shaft,  which  had  most  unfortunately 
been  broken  by  the  fall  of  a  large 
fragment  of  rock  which  lay  above 
it,  is  occupied  by  a  panel  bearing 
an  inscription  in  Runic  characters. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inscription 
is  lost,  only  five  letters  remaining. 
A  careful  rubbing  has  been  submitted 
to  Professor  George  Stephens,  who 
reads  it  as  follows  : — 
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PkKTM 

WROTE  =  wrought,  worked,  made. 
"Thus,"   he   says,   "supposing  only  one  line  of  runes,  some  such 
common  formula,  in  stave-rime,  as 

(iEPTBR  WARING  WULPSTAN)  WROTE." 

Of  course  the  names  he  inserts  are  entirely  hypothetical,  supplied  to 
show  the  position  of  the  predicate  of  the  verb  which  remains. 

He  pronounces  his  opinion  that  this  grave-pillar  may  be  not  later 
than  the  sixth  century  (St  Ninian  preached  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  and  first  thirty  years  of  the  fifth),  and  that  the  inscription  is  in 
Old  North  English  or  Northumbrian. 

Near  the  cross  lay  a  spindle-whorl  of  slaty  stone,  the  perforation  of 
which  was  not  chipped,  but  drilled,  presumably  by  a  metal  tool ;  while 
under  the  cross,  and  scattered  through  the  soil  in  its  vicinity,  were  the 
remains  of  at  least  three  human  skeletons.  From  the  irregular  manner 
in  which  they  were  found,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  they  were  all 
in  the  same  layer  of  earth  as  the  cross ;  some  may  have  belonged  to  the 
lower  areas  of  occupation. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Professor  Cleland,  of  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, to  whom  the  bones  were  submitted  for  examination  : — 

"  Bones  of  Children, — There  are  several  fragments  of  calvarium,  among  them 
two  specimens  of  the  same  portion  of  the  npper  element  of  the  occipital ; 
greater  part  of  a  sphenoid  with  the  great  wing  ossified  to  the  body  and  obviously 
a  year  or  more  old  ;  two  ribs,  a  shaft  of  a  left  femur,  and  two  shafts  of  tibiae, 
right  and  left,  but  the  right  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  longer  than  the 
left  Obviously  there  are  bones  here  belonging  to  two  children,  probably  in 
their  second  year. 

"  AdjiU  Human  Bones, — These,  like  the  tibia  formerly  found,'  have  belonged 
to  an  elderly  person.  They  are  a  left  calcaneum,  the  metatarsal  of  the  great 
toe  of  the  left  foot,  and  the  second  metatarsal  of  a  right  foot.  The  calcaneum 
is  3*25  inches  long,  the  first  metatarsal  2*6  inches  long,  and  the  second  meta- 
tarsal 3*1  inches  long.  An  articulated  foot  with  first  and  second  metatarsals  of 
precisely  corresponding  length,  and  the  calcaneum  3*45  inches  long,  measures 
in  total  length  9*26  inches,  and  would  probably  have  meastured  about  10  inches 

*  The  Professor  refers  to  a  tibia  (highly  platycnemic)  which  was  found  in  St 
Medan's  Cave  in  1885,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  of  Luce  to  St  Ninian's  Cove. 
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with  the  integtunents  on ;  and  I  should  think  these  bones  have  belonged  to  a 
foot  of  that  length. 

"  But  the  calcaneum  of  this  articulated  foot,  like  all  the  other  calcanea  which  I 
have  looked  at,  has  very  different  proportions,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
breadth  at  different  places. 

Ancient  Calcaneum.  Modern  Calcaneum. 

Greatest  breadth  of  tuberosity,    ...     1*1  1*5 

Breadth  at  narrowest  part  of  shaft,     .        .      *8  1*1 

Height  of  tuberosity, 145  1*85 

''It  will  be  seen  that  the  calcaneum  from  the  cave  is  remarkably  slender  for 
its  length ;  this  strengthens  my  conviction  that  the  platycnemic  tibia  formerly 
examined  belonged  to  a  race  lightly  made  and  swift  of  foot" 

The  next  lower  level  of  occupation,  about  4  feet  below  the  surface, 
was  covered,  over  an  area  of  about  18  feet  by  10,  with  a  layer,  from 
1  to  2  inches  thick,  of  compressed  wood  ash  and  cinder,  containing 
great  quantities  of  limpet,  whelk,  and  periwinkle  shells,  as  well  as 
numbers  of  broken  bones,  and  some  portions  of  red-deer's  antlers. 

Finally,  2  feet  or  more  further  down,  at  an  average  depth  of  6  feet 
below  the  surface,  lay  another  distinct  stratum  of  ashes,  shells,  and  bones, 
similar  to  the  last.  The  bones  were  reported  on  by  Professor  Cleland, 
who  detected  those  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  dog,  the  sheep,  and  what 
appears  to  be  part  of  a  fallow-deer's  antler. 

The  excavation  was  not  carried  to  a  lower  depth.  The  original 
cavern  floor  was  not  reached.  It  would  probably  be  found  to  consist  of 
water-worn  pebbles  of  the  old  25-foot  beach. 

In  connection  with  the  interesting  discovery  of  a  Runic  inscription  in 
this  cave,  another  may  be  noticed  found  during  1885  on  the  side  of 
a  disc-headed  cross  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Priory  of  Whithorn, 
distant  about  three  miles  from  the  cave.  It  is  the  first  inscription  in 
runes  recorded  from  Galloway,  that  exhumed  from  the  cave  the  second. 

Unfortunately  it  also  is  mutilated,  this  time  not  by  accident,  but  by 
design  of  a  blundering  stone-hewer,  who  is  said  to  have  tooled  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  inscription  in  shaping  the  cross  to  the  decorous 
proportions  of  a  modern  headstone.  Six  letters  only  remain,  judged 
by  Professor  Stephens  to  stand  thus  : — 

T   .    .    .    FERpS    .... 
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"  The  formula,"  says  the  Professor,  *'  would  seem  to  have  been  some- 
what like 

[this  beacon  (grave-minne)  aptbr]  t[il]ferth  b[bt] 

The  I  after  the  T  is  gone,  and  the  next  stave  has  doubtless  been  t  (L). 
The  not  uncommon  name  (meaning  Good-Peace)  is  found  in  the  oldest 
documents,  spelt  variously  Tilfrip,  Tilfri«,  Tilfrith,  Tilferd,  TilfertS, 
Tilferp,  &c 

"  Sette,  sete,  <^c.  =  set,  set  up,  raised,  is  a  common  formula.     Date 
not  earlier  than  sixth  century." 


11. 

NOTICE  OF  A  PENANNULAR  BROOCH  OF  SILVER,  WITH  ENDS  LIKE 
thistle-heads,  found  at  CASTERTON,  KIRKBY  LONSDALE, 
WESTMORELAND.    By  R.  S.  FERGUSON,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Carlisle. 

The  brooch  which  I  now  exhibit  was  brought  to  me  on  Friday, 
December  the  17th,  1886,  by  my  friend  the  Rev.  Canon  Ware,  vicar  of 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in  Westmoreland.  He  stated  that  it  had  been  found 
in  a  cupboard  at  Casterton  Hall,  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  that 
nothing  was  known  about  it  I  at  once  recognised  the  brooch  as  being 
of  the  type  assigned  by  Dr  Anderson  to  the  Iron  Age,  and  to  the 
Scandinavian  colonies  planted  on  Celtic  soil  On  making  search,  I 
found  that  the  brooch  was  a  re-discovery ;  that  it  had  been  exhibited 
to  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  on  January  5,  1849  ;  and  that  it 
was  engraved  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Archceologtcal  Journal^  opposite 
p.  69.  That  this  brooch  has  been  so  forgotten  is  another  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  placing  such  objects  in  one  or  other  of  the  national 
museums. 

The  brooch  was  originally  discovered  in  1846;  it  was  ploughed  up 
in  a  field  near  Casterton,  which  is  a  mile  from  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  About 
the  same  time  the  plough  turned  up  a  stone  in  the  same  field,  and 
disclosed  a  large  cavity.  Nothing  was  found  in  it,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  labourers.  Ko  particulars  are  preserved  of  other  relics 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  same  field  at  various  times. 
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The  brooch  consists  of  a  plain  penonnular  ring,  formed  of  a  solid 
cylindrical  rod  about  f  inch  thick,  bent  into  an  incomplete  circle, 
whose  diameter  in  1849,  when  the  ends  of  the  rod  nearly  met,  was 
nearly  5^  inches ;  since  that  the  ends  have  been  pulled  rather  apart. 
One  of  the  ends  is  furnished  with  a  bulbous  knob,  cast  hollow,  having 
a  thistle-head-shaped  collar  at  one  side,  and  a  smaller  collar  at  the 
other ;  through  the  hollow  the  end  of  the  cylindrical  rod  passes.  The 
bulbous  knob  is  plain,  except  on  the  lower  side,  which  is  flattened  and 
ornamented  with  a  pattern  of  dots  or  very  small  circles,  as  is  the 
thistle-head.  A  second  bulbous  knob  must  have  terminated  the  other 
end  of  the  cylindrical  rod,  but  was  lost  before  the  brooch  was  exhibited 
in  1849,  if  indeed  it  was  not  lost  before  the  brooch  was  discovered  in 
1846.  A  third  bulbous  knob  of  similar  character  runs  loosely  on  the 
cylindrical  rod:  the  thistle-head  is  on  its  upper  part,  and  its  lower 
is  prolonged  into  the  acus,  of  which  a  very  small  fragment 
remains.  In  addition  to  the  dots  or  small  circles  on  the  lower  side  of 
each  bulbous  knob,  are  some  segments  of  circles  set  out  by  compass. 

A  similar  brooch  was  found  in  1785  near  Flusken  Pike,  in  the 
parish  of  Dacre,  Cumberland,  and  is  figured  in  Clarke's  Survey  of  the 
Lakes.  The  diameters  of  the  oval  ring  are  there  given  as  7  J  inches 
and  6  J  ;  the  length  of  the  cicus  as  22  inches.  A  drawing  of  a  similar 
brooch  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  June  1785,  and 
is  preserved  in  their  minute  books.  The  brooch  is  stated  to  have  been 
found  in  1785  in  the  Newbiggin  enclosures,  near  Penrith.  The 
Ordnance  Map  shows  the  Newbiggin  enclosures  to  be  on  Flusken 
Pike ;  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  drawing  in  the  minute  book  of 
the  S.  A«  and  of  the  engraving  in  Clarke's  Survey  shows  thay  they 
represent  one  and  the  same  brooch.  The  bulbous  knobs  have  a  prickly 
ornamentation  on  one  side,  and  intersecting  segments  of  circles  set  out 
with  compasses  on  the  other.     I  do  not  know  where  this  brooch  now  is. 

A  third  and  similar  brooch  was  found  near  Penrith  in  1830,  and  was 
exhibited  in  the  museum  formed  when  the  ArchsBological  Institute 
visited  Carlisle  in  1859  :  the  acus  was  about  20  inches  long,  and  the 
bulbous  knobs  were  ornamented  with  the  triquetra.  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  trace  this  brooch. 
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III. 

NOTICE  OF  A  ROCK  SURFACE  WITH  CUP-MARKS  AND  OTHER  SCULP- 
TURINGS,  AT  BLACKSHAW,  WEST  KILBRIDE,  AYRSHIRK  By  Messrs 
D.  A.  BOYD  AND  J.  SMITH.  Communicated  by  R.  W.  COCHRAN- 
PATRICK,  LL.D.,  Secretary.    Plate  VIII. 

Near  the  ruined  tower  of  Law  Castle,  which  stands  conspicuously  on 
a  small  eminence  overlooking  the  village  of  West  Kilbride,  an  ancient 
road  or  bridle-path,  long  disused  and  grass-grown,  winds  steeply  round 
the  eastern  side  of  Law  Hill.  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
which  connects  Law  and  Blackshaw  Hills,  the  road  crosses  a  shoulder  of 
the  latter,  and  descends  towards  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  parish, 
where  its  track  becomes  obliterated. 

About  two  miles  from  West  Kilbride,  in  the  descent  along  the 
southern  slope  of  Blackshaw  Hill,  several  outcrops  of  sandstone  rock 
project  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  Owing  to  the  firm  quality  of  this 
stone  these  outcrops  have  formerly  been  quarried  for  building  purposes. 
Old  surface  workings  may  be  observed  in  one  or  two  places,  and  for 
some  distance  the  boundary  walls  are  constructed  exclusively  of  this 
material. 

The  incised  rock  is  situated  on  the  upper  side  of  the  road,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  stone  wall.  It  measures  45  feet  in  length  by  1 9 
feet  in  breadth  at  one  end  and  3  feet  at  the  other.  Six  feet  of  the 
rock  at  the  narrow  end,  on  which  no  markings  are  to  be  found,  have  not 
been  shown  on  the  plan.  The  long  axis  of  the  rock  extends  in  the 
direction  67**  N.W.  {Mag,y  1886),  the  wide  end  being  towards  the  south- 
east 

Dbscription  of  thb  Sculpturings. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  figures  and  refer  them  to  the  various 
recognised  types  characteristic  of  the  British  rock-sculpturings,  consider- 
able difficulty  has  been  experienced  through  the  weathered  condition  of 
the  rock.     Some  of  the  hollows  on  the  surface  appear  to  have  been 
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cups  or  other  markings,  but  are  now  mere  irregular  depressions.  Some 
of  the  cups  still  retain  a  distinct  form,  but  show  traces  of  additional 
external  markings,  which  may  have  been  rings  either  partial  or  com- 
plete ;  and  some  faintly-ringed  cups  show  slight  indications  of  a  radial 
groove. 

The  accompanying,  plan  shows  the  surface  of  the  rock,  so  far  as 
marked,  and  affords  a  fair  representation  of  the  number,  character,  and 
arrangement  of  the  various  sculpturings.     (See  Plate  YIII.) 

I. — Incised  Figures. 

1.  Cups. — The  cup-markings  are  very  numerous,  and  more  than  300 
have  been  figured  on  the  plan.  Many  of  these  are  of  course  very  in- 
distinct, the  wasting  of  the  sandstone  and  growth  of  crustaceous  lichens 
having  almost  effaced  them.  As  is  usual  on  extensively  marked  rock- 
surfaces,  the  size  and  depth  of  the  cups  vary  considerably.  Some 
measure  several  inches  across  the  mouth,  while  others  are  dot-like 
hollows  which  can  be  filled  with  the  finger-tip ;  some  are  solitary,  while 
others  are  arranged  in  groups  or  clusters ;  some  are  simple  cups,  while 
others  are  surrounded  with  one  or  more  circles,  and  occasionally  furnished 
with  one  or  more  radial  grooves. 

Two  of  the  large  cups  are  worthy  of  special  notice.  Buried  under  a 
deep  covering  of  soil  and  turf,  they  have  been  perfectly  preserved; 
and  their  rough  internal  surface  shows  the  pittings  of  the  tool- 
markings  as  distinctly  as  though  the  sculptor  had  only  recently  carved 
them.  These  cups  are  regularly  concave,  curving  gradually  towards 
the  bottom. 

A  remarkable  group  of  cups,  shown  near  the  lower  margin  of  the 
plan,  is  placed  on  a  sloping  slightly-depressed  surface,  bounded  above  by 
an  angular  line.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  depression  has  a  some- 
what artificial  appearance,  but  we  are  disposed  to  regard  it  rather  as  a 
natural  irregularity  of  the  surface.  Of  the  fifty-four  cups  placed  in  this 
depression,  rather  more  than  the  half  consist  of  dot-like  incisions.  Two 
of  the  small  cups  are  connected  by  a  straight  groove,  forming  a  spectacle- 
like figure,  and  near  it  are  placed  other  three  cups.     The  same  figure 
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occurs  again  towards  the  opposite  margin  of  the  rock,  and  in  this  case 
also  three  cups  are  similarly  grouped  near  it. 

2.  Hoof  oi'  Horse-Shoe  Markings, — These  are  about  40  in  number, 
and  are  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  rock.  They  point  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  are  generally  cut  obliquely,  becoming  deeper  towards  the 
front.  The  deep  side  or  front  is  indicated  on  the  plan  by  a  heavy 
curved  lino. 

Only  two  instances  of  an  apparent  attempt  at  grouping  can  be  detected. 
In  the  one  case  six  hoofs  occupy  a  division  of  the  rock  along  with 
figures  of  other  types ;  while,  in  the  other  case,  seven  markings  of  this 
description  are  inscribed  along  the  centre  of  another  divided  space,  and 
no  other  figures  occur  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  This  remarkable 
group  is  shown  near  the  upper  margin  of  the  plan. 

With  the  two  following  exceptions,  the  hoofs  do  not  seem  ever  to  have 
been  connected  with  adjacent  figures ;  but  in  several  cases  two  hoofs 
have  been  cut  so  near  each  other  as  almost  to  form  a  single  figure.  A 
radial  groove,  which  proceeds  from  a  circled  cup,  terminates  in  a  hoof ; 
and  in  another  case  a  gutter,  formed  by  the  union  of  radial  grooves 
from  two  ringed  cups,  is  carried  into  another  hoof.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  both  these  cases  the  connecting  groove  enters  the  hoof  at  its 
deepest  or  frontal  edge. 

3.  Hinged  Cups  and  other  Circular  Figures. — The  cups  which  show, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness,  an  external  ring  or  circle  are  about  twenty- 
two  in  number ;  thirteen  cups  have  two  concentric  circles ;  while  only 
three  cups  appear  to  be  surrounded  with  three  concentric  rings. 

One  remarkable  group  consists  of  two  adjacent  clusters  of  small  cups, 
apparently  numbering  thirteen  and  fourteen  respectively,  each  cluster 
being  surrounded  with  an  irregular  oval  or  ring.  Neither  cups  nor  rings 
have  been  deeply  cut;  and  the  original  number  of  the  former  is  now 
uncertain,  while  the  latter  have  been  partially  destroyed  by  the  wasting 
of  the  sandstone.  Two  similar  clusters  of  small  cups  are  shown  on  the 
plan.  Of  these  the  one  contains  eight  cups,  and  the  other  nine  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  square. 

One  of  the  figures  near  the  bottom  of  the  plan  shows  a  cup  sur- 
rounded with  an  oval  ring ;  another  represents  a  circled  cup  with  an 
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excurrent  radial  groove;  and  above  the  latter  figure  is  a  cup  with  two 
concentric  circles  and  a  radial  groove. 

Near  the  wide  end  of  the  rock  are  several  interesting  markings.  The 
upper  of  these  is  remarkable  for  the  irregularity  of  the  incomplete  ring 
which  partially  incloses  the  central  cup,  and  the  lower  consists  of  two 
circled  cups  from  which  proceed  converging  radial  grooves  that  unite, 
forming  an  acute  angle.  Directly  above  this  latter  cutting  is  another 
remarkable  one.  A  central  cup  is  surrounded  with  two  concentric 
circles,  and  furnished  with  two  radial  grooves,  one  of  which  forms  an 
obtuse  angle  with  a  groove  proceeding  from  an  adjoining  unringed  cup. 
The  figure  is  rather  weathered ;  the  outer  circle  is  apparently  imperfect, 
and  one  of  the  radial  grooves  disappears  before  reaching  the  outer  circle. 

To  the  left  of  this  figure  is  a  central  cup  with  two  concentric  incom- 
plete circles  and  a  curving  radial  groove.  The  circles  meet  the  groove  on 
one  side  but  not  on  the  other,  a  peculiarity  to  be  observed  in  several  of 
the  Northumberland  rock-sculpturings  illustrated  by  Mr  Tate.  Directly 
opposite  the  commencement  of  the  radial  groove,  another  short  groove 
passes  from  the  cup  to  the  inner  circle,  but  cannot  be  traced  further. 
The  outer  circle  touches  the  circumference  of  an  imperfect  ring  which 
partly  surrounds  an  adjacent  cup. 

In  one  very  interesting  combination  which  has  been  previously 
noticed,  two  cups  are  each  surrounded  with  an  incomplete  ring,  which 
is  interrupted  on  either  side  of  a  radial  groove  passing  through  the 
line  of  its  circumference.  The  grooves  meet,  forming  a  slightly  obtuse 
angle;  and  one  of  them  is  continued,  curving  towards  a  hoof -mark, 
into  which  it  passes.  These  grooves  are  remarkable  for  their  sharp  and 
regular  outline,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  they  have  been  produced 
by  drawing  a  pointed  instrument  backwards  and  forwards  rather  than 
by  picking  out  the  figure  in  the  manner  in  which  the  other  incised 
markings  appear  to  have  been  produced.  Their  distinctness,  however, 
as  compared  with  the  other  portions  of  the  figure,  would  almost  raise  a 
suspicion  that  they  had  been  "  improved  "  by  a  later  hand ;  and,  but  for 
the  weathering  of  the  surface  adjacent  to  their  margin,  they  might  be 
referred  to  a  period  later  than  that  to  which  the  other  parts  of  the  figure 
belong. 
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In  the  case  of  a  double-ringed  cup  with  two  grooves,  one  of  these 
commences  as  usual  at  the  central  cup,  but  the  other  can  only  be  traced 
from  the  inner  circle  outwards. 

In  one  group  two  cups  are  incompletely  circled,  the  rings  in  both  cases 
terminating  on  either  side  of  a  radial  groove.  The  curved  groove,  which 
descends  from  the  upper  cup,  approaches  and  runs  parallel  to  the  ring 
inscribed  round  the  lower  cup,  finally  passing  into  the  groove  from  the 
lower  cup,  which  is  slightly  curved  below  the  point  of  union. 

Towards  the  narrow  end  of  the  rock  is  a  remarkable  group  which  con- 
sists of  three  circled  cups,  placed  side  by  side  in  curving  order.  Two 
of  the  cups  are  surrounded  with  single  rings,  while  the  third  has  two 
concentric  rings  and  two  excurrent  radial  grooves  placed  directly 
opposite  each  other.  Adjoining  this  group  is  a  unique  figure  composed 
of  a  ring-cutting  (apparently  the  only  example  on  the  Blackshaw  rock 
of  a  circle  without  a  central  cup),  from  the  circumference  of  which  a 
small  groove  projects  towards  the  middle  of  two  semicircles.  Kear  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  outer  semicircle  another  short  groove  proceeds 
outwaixl,  passing  into  an  adjoining  cup. 

In  another  conspicuous  cluster  of  figures  a  large  cup,  which  forms  the 
central  figure  of  the  group,  is  surrounded  with  three  concentric  circles, 
the  outer  of  which  touches  the  circumference  of  another  circle  enclosing 
a  smaller  cup.  From  the  large  cup  proceed  two  excurrent  radial  grooves, 
one  of  which  terminates  in  the  point  of  contact  of  the  outer  circles  of 
two  double-ringed  cups.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  two  circled 
cups  first  referred  to  are  'placed  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  two  last 
mentioned  ;  and,  but  for  the  irregularity  of  one  of  the  rings,  the  group 
would  have  an  appearance  of  almost  mathematical  precision. 

In  the  striking  group  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  rock,  the  central 
cup  is  one  of  the  largest  on  the  stone ;  its  sides  are  nearly  perpendicular, 
widening  slightly  at  the  bottom,  while  in  shape  it  approaches  a  square 
form.  These  divergencies  from  the  normal  type  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  wasting  of  a  soft  bed  in  the  sandstone,  but  the  compara- 
tive regularity  of  the  figure  is  suggestive  of  an  artificial  origin.  This  cup 
is  surrounded  with  a  complete  circle,  placed  rather  eccentrically,  beyond 
which  are  two  parallel  semicircles,  the  inner  almost  impinging  on  a  small 
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cup  placed  near  one  of  its  extremities.  From  the  central  cup  proceed 
three  excurrent  radial  grooves ;  one  terminates  in  a  small  cup,  another 
projects  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  and  the  third,  leaving  the  cup 
at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  first  groove  and  passing  through  the  inner 
circle  and  one  of  the  semicircles,  branches  off  into  two  portions.  The 
branches  diverge,  pass  through  the  outer  semicircle,  and  terminate 
respectively  in  an  unringed  cup  and  a  cup  surrounded  with  a  single 
circle.  This  last-mentioned  ringed  cup  has  also  an  outer  semicircle 
opposite  the  point  at  which  the  groove  enters. 

One  group  of  sculpturings  consists  of  two  deeply-cut  semicircular 
grooves  enclosing  several  small  dot-like  cups.  The  grooves  are  not 
connected  at  either  end,  and  their  direction  is  slightly  divergent. 

Another  is  a  group  of  five  cups.  One  of  these  is  partly  enclosed  in  a 
figure  formed  by  two  straight  and  two  curved  lines.  The  straight  lines 
meet  at  one  end,  forming  a  rectangle. 

Several  irregular  depressions  occur  on  the  rock ;  but  we  have  not 
attempted  to  describe  these,  as  they  cannot  be  identified  or  referred  to 
any  recognised  type,  and  are  probably  either  fragments  or  weathered 
hollows. 

II. — Figures  consisting  op  Dots  or  Pits. 

The  occurrence  in  Britain  of  figures  consisting  of  a  consecutive  series 
of  dots  or  pits  has  not  been  satisfactorUy  established  by  any  writer  on 
inscribed  rocks  to  whose  works  we  have  had  access.  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson 
refers  to  these  figures,  and  regards  them  as  belonging  to  a  type  of  mark- 
ings unknown  in  Britain ;  and  if  we  are  correct  in  supposing  that  no 
authenticated  examples  have  been  detected  in  this  country  since  his  time, 
their  indubitable  presence  on  the  Blacksbaw  rock  will  add  very  much 
to  the  interest  and  importance  of  its  discovery. 

Towards  the  broad  end  of  the  Blackshaw  rock  are  several  figures 
which  are  either  wholly  or  partially  "  cut  out  in  the  form  of  pits  or  by 
punched  work,  and  are  not  continuous  lines."  Some  of  the  circled  cups 
afford  good  examples  of  the  latter  class,  the  circles  and  radial  grooves 
being  traced  out  merely  by  shallow  pits  much  resembling  those  of  the 
circle  depression  after  mentioned,  while  the  cups  do  not  appear  to  differ 
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essentially  from  the  usual  incised  pattern.  These  mixed  figures  have  not 
been  specially  distinguished  on  the  plan,  as  in  many  cases  the  weathering 
has  rendered  the  determination  of  the  original  character  of  the  sculpturings 
in  this  respect  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  The  interesting  examples  of  the 
former  class  shown  on  the  plan  consist  of  a  circled  depression  and  a 
group  of  spirals  constructed  entirely  of  shallow  dots,  in  this  respect 
much  resembling  the  concentric  rings  on  the  Asige  Moor  Stone,  Sweden, 
referred  to  and  figured  by  Simpson.  These  figures  fortunately  occur  on 
parts  of  the  stone  which  have  been  well  protected  by  a  covering  of  soil, 
and  their  faint  outlines  are  therefore  comparatively  unimpaired. 

Circled  Depression, — This  marking  consists  of  an  oval  depression 
surrounded  with  an  irregular  ring.  The  pittings  have  been  produced  in 
such  numbers  as  to  render  the  marking  distinctly  hollowed  throughout ; 
but  neither  in  depth,  regularity,  nor  sharpness  of  outline  does  this  figure 
resemble  the  incised  sculpturings  on  the  other  portions  of  the  rock.  Its 
proximity  to  the  two  deep  and  well-preserved  cups  shown  on  the  same 
sketch  renders  the  contrast  between  the  different  types  which  these 
figures  represent  a  sufficiently  striking  one. 

Group  of  Spirals, — These  are  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  mark- 
ings on  the  Blackshaw  rock,  and  they  are  especially  important  as  afford- 
ing apparently  the  only  known  instances  of  volute  figures  produced  in 
the  form  of  intermittent  dots.  As  the  pittings  are  shallower  and  fewer 
in  number  than  those  of  the  figure  last  described,  the  markings  are 
entirely  superficial,  and  but  for  the  protective  covering  \mder  which 
they  were  hidden  they  must  long  ere  now  have  disappeared. 

Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  remarks  that  "  the  volute  or  spiral  is  perhaps  the 
rarest  of  the  forms  of  circular  ring-cuttings  in  Great  Britain,  but  this 
type  seems  common  on  the  incised  rocks  in  Ireland  and  Brittany."  He 
refers  to  examples  which  have  been  observed  in  Lancashire,  Peeblesshire, 
Argyllshire,  Orkney,  Merionethshire,  &c.,  and  remarks  on  the  absence 
of  figures  of  this  type  among  the  numerous  rock-sculpturings,  amounting 
in  nimiber  to  over  300,  found  on  the  sandstone  rocks  of  Northumber- 
land. Since  the  publication  of  his  work,  however,  spiral  figures  have 
been  discovered  in  the  north-east  of  Northumberland,  and  an  extensive 
series,  found  on  the  surface  of  a  precipitous  sandstone  rock  overlooking 
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the  River  Coquet,  behind  the  village  of  Morwick,  forms  the  subject  of 
a  paper  by  Mr  James  Hardy  in  The  Proceedings  of  the  Berwkkahire 
NaturcUiatf^  Club,  voL  x.  (1883),  p.  343. 

The  Blackshaw  group  consists  of  three  figures.  The  largest,  which  is 
solitary,  makes  four  turns  in  a  dextral  direction ;  and  its  outline  is  rather 
irregular  and  unsymmetricaL  The  other  two,  which  are  placed  side  by 
side,  are  exactly  alike,  and  seem  to  have  made  three  turns  in  a  sinistral 
direction,  this  bringing  them  into  contact.  They  are,  however, 
apparently  defective  at  the  top,  a  portion  of  both  having  been  effaced  by 
weathering. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  spiral  figures  stand  alone,  no  other  markings 
being  within  two  and  a  half  feet  of  them. 

Probablb  Nature  of  the  Tools  Ehplotbd. — In  uncovering  the 
buried  portions  of  the  rock,  and  removing  the  surface  accumulation  of 
soil,  a  very  careful  search  was  made  among  the  debris  for  any  implements 
— stone  or  otherwise — which  might  have  been  used  in  cutting  out  the 
figures ;  but  nothing  was  found  that  could  in  any  way  be  regarded  as 
throwing  light  on  the  nature  of  the  tools  employed  in  the  sculpturing. 

The  tool-marks  on  some  of  the  cups,  and  the  dotted  sculpturings, 
clearly  indicate  that  the  implements  used  were  sharp  and  narrow- 
pointed. 

Kblics  Discovbrbd  on  or  near  the  Rock. — In  removing  the  soil 
from  some  deep  crevices  in  the  surface  of  the  rock,  several  fragments  of 
wrought  coal  were  discovered.  Two  of  these  fit  together,  and  are  por- 
tions of  a  ring.  These  portions  are  about  ^^  inch  in  breadth,  and  ^ 
inch  in  thickness,  with  the  edges  rounded  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
size  of  the  ring,  as  indicated  by  these  fragments,  exactly  corresponds 
with  that  described  by  Sir  Herbert  Eustace  Maxwell,  Bart.,  as  "  a  por- 
tion of  an  unusually  large  one,  finely  finished  and  polished,  sent  to  me  by 
Dr  Trotter  from  Kirkmaiden  Parish."  ^ 

A  single  fragment  of  a  still  lai^ger  ring  of  the  same  description  was  also 
found.     It  measures  about  f  inch  in  breadth,  and  ^  inch  in  thickness. 

Several  small  pieces  of  coal  and  flint  were  picked  up  in  the  adjoining 

^  ArchcBologieal  and  Historical  Collections  reUUing  to  Ayr  and  CkUloway,  vol.  v. 
(1886),  p.  85. 
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field ;  but  the  most  interesting  of  the  objects  discovered  is  a  leaf-shaped 
flint  arrow-head  found  on  the  surface  of  a  ridge  turned  up  by  the  plough, 
at  a  distance  of  about  10  yards  from  the  incised  rock. 


IV. 

NOTICES  OF  EOCK-SCULPTURINGS  OF   CUPS  AND  CIRCLES  IN  KIRK- 
CUDBRIGHTSHIRE.     By  GEORGE  HAMILTON,    F.S.A.  Scot.,  Ardkn- 

DER,  KiRKCUDBEIOBT. 

About  six  miles  from  the  royal  burgh  of  Kirkcudbright,  the  county 
town  of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  in  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  parish  of  Kirkcudbright,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Solway 
Firth,  there  is  on  the  farms  of  Dromore  and  Howwell  a  sheltered  valley 
known  as  "  The  Milton  Parks."  In  the  centre  of  this  valley  lies  a 
lonely  burying-ground  called  "Dunrod  Kirkyard,"  having,  within  the 
bare  stone  dyke  enclosing  the  acre  of  which  it  consists,  the  ruins  of  an 
old  ecclesiastical  building,  mentioned  in  the  grant  by  Fergus,  Lord  of 
Galloway,  to  Holyrood  in  1160  as  the  church  of  St  Mary  and  St  Bruok 
of  Dunroden.  There  are  now  no  dwelling-houses  near  it;  but  I  can 
remember  half  a  century  ago  two  or  three  thatched  cottages,  in  one  of 
which  lived  an  old  man  who  told  me  that  his  father  remembered  "  a 
hundred  smoking  *  lums '  in  the  strath" ;  the  turf-covered  outlines  of 
their  enclosures  and  a  few  old  ash  trees  are  all  that  show  where  the 
village  existed. 

Close  by  the  walls  of  the  churchyard  are  still  to  be  seen  the  well- 
defined  outlines  of  a  Roman  encampment,  while  on  the  height  to  the 
south  are  the  remains  of  a  double-fossed  ancient  fortification,  known  as 
Dromore  Castle,  and  on  the  slope  of  this  hill  are  four  large  boulders,  the 
remains  of  what  is  called  a  "  Druidical  circle,''  of  which,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  several  other  similar  stones  existed,  but  which  wore  broken 
up  to  build  neighbouring  dykes. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  burying-ground  there  lies  a  large  travelled 
granite  boulder,  forming  part  of  the  rude  bridge  or  roadway  over  a  bit 
of  a  stream  which  skirts  the  burying-ground.     This  stone  measures  2 
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feet  9  inches  in  length  and  1  foot  10  inches  in  width,  weighing,  I 
should  think,  above  four  hundredweight  A  portion  of  it  has  been,  in 
recent  times,  broken  off  from  one  side.  The  top  of  it  has  been  flattened, 
and  on  this  flat  surface  are  carved  two  hollows,  one  much  larger  than 
the  other.  The  lai^er  is  an  oval  20  inches  long  by  13  inches  wide. 
The  sides  are  smoothed  or  rounded  and  slope  gradually  to  the  centre, 
where  the  depth  is  5  inches.  The  smaller  hollow  is  circular,  4  inches 
in  diameter  and  IJ  inches  in  depth,  and  is  3  inches  from  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  oval  hollow  and  connected  therewith  by  a  very  slightly  marked 
groove. 

The  road  surfaceman,  who  acts  as  sexton,  tells  me  it  has  always  lain 
where  it  is,  and  that  his  father,  who  lived  to  an  old  age,  and  had  been 
sexton  before  him,  told  him  never  to  allow  it  to  be  moved,  as  it  would 
bring  bad  luck  to  do  so. 

A  few  months  ago  the  cattle  in  the  neighbouring  field,  going  and 
coming  along  a  dyke-side  to  their  feeding-shed,  laid  bare  a  piece  of  rock, 
and  hearing  that  there  were  some  strange  markings  to  be  seen  upon  it, 
I  went  and  examined  them,  and  found  that  they  were  cup  and  ring 
markings.  On  farther  search,  assisted  by  other  friends  interested  in  the 
subject,  wo  foxmd  several  others  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and  in 
other  places  in  the  parish,  of  which  I  shall  now  give  brief  notices,  illus- 
trated by  sketches  made  for  mo  by  an  artist  friend,  Mr  E.  Homell,  of 
Kirkcudbright. 

These  incised  carvings  are  all  found  on  glaciated  surfaces  of  the  com- 
mon sedimentary  rock  of  the  district,  that  of  the  Lower  Silurian  for- 
mation. Amongst  the  many  discovered,  none  have  as  yet  been  found  on 
the  surfaces  of  rocks  of  an  igneous  formation,  although  these  are  to  be 
found  in  apparently  equally  suitable  character  and  position  as  the  former. 

No,  1.  The  rock  surface  here  slopes  from  the  south  towards  the 
north-west,  at  an  angle  of  30*^,  and  is  traversed  by  cracks  or  splits  in  the 
rock  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  On  this  surface  are  to  be  seen  traces 
of  seventeen  different  carvings  (fig.  1),  of  which  the  most  distinct  is  one 
with  three  circles  surroxmding  the  central  cup,  which  is  f  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  }  of  an  inch  in  depth.  These  are  the  usual  sizes  of  the 
figures  we  found.     The  outer  circle  is  9  inches  in  diameter.     From  the 
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outer  circle  towards  the  east  are  cut  two  grooves  of  a  similar  depth  as 
the  cup  and  rings.  Above  this  figure  on  the  same  surface  is  cut  an 
oblong  hole,  2  J  inches  long  and  1^  wide.  All  the  other  markings  are 
circular. 

No.  2  is  about  200  yards  north-east  of  No.  1.  We  stripped  the 
turf  from  off  this  rock-face,  which  sloped  at  an  angle  of  30°  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  No.  1.  There  are  traces  of  sixteen  incised 
markings  of  various  kinds  upon  it  (fig.  2).     The  most  distmct  has  four 


Fig.  1.  Sculptured  Bock  Surface  at  Dromore,  Kirkcudbrightshii*e. 

concentric  rings  round  the  central  cup,  the  outer  one  being  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  on  the  eastern  side  is  a  very  distinctly  carved  groove 
intersecting  the  two  outer  circles,  widening  towards  the  east  and  at  the 
part  farthest  from  the  central  cup.  This  figure  has  over  it,  on  the  upper 
or  western  side,  a  number  of  smaller  cups  or  holes,  one  of  which  is 
oblong,  of  similar  size  and  character  to  those  described  in  No.  1. 

The  other  circles  on  this  face  are  apparently  joined  by  slight  grooves 
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cut  in  the  rock,  and  branching  off  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  and,  besides, 
there  are  two  long  tapering  grooves,  not  cracks,  in  the  stone,  but  dis- 
tinctly carved  as  if  pitted  or  dabbed  upon  the  rock  by  a  sharp  pointed 
tool  of  some  kind.  These  grooves  are  2  inches  wide  at  the  outer 
extremity,  and  taper  to  a  point  towards  the  centre  of  the  lock-face. 


Fig.  2.  Sculptured  Bock  Surface  at  Dromore,  Eirkcadbrightshire. 

No.  3  is  about  the  same  distance  from  No.  2  as  the  latter  is  from 
No.  1,  and  in  a  north-eastern  direction.  The  figures  here,  which  are 
two  in  number,  are  carved  on  a  horizontal  face,  and  the  peculiarity  is 
that  in  the  case  of  the  larger  one,  which  consists  of  a  central  cup  with 
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four  rings,  a  cup  of  similar  size  and  character  to  the  central  cup  is 
carved  on  the  outer  ring,  which  is  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  other 
figure  is  a  small  cup  with  one  ring. 

No.  4  is  about  the  same  distance  from  all  the  others  and  more  to 
the  west.  There  are  two  surfaces  of  rock-face  alongside  of  each  other, 
both  with  cup  and  ring  carvings.  In  one  the  cup  is  deeper  than  usual, 
being   quite  half    an  inch  deep,  and  has   only  one  ring   3  inches   in 


Fig.  8.  Rock-Sculpture  at  Dromore,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

diameter  round  it,  sharply  and  deeply  cut.  Other  markings  were  found 
in  this  neighbourhood,  but  very  faint ;  doubtless  many  more  exist  if  the 
turf  was  stripped  off  the  rocks,  and  many  have  been  destroyed  in 
quarrying  for  dykes. 

No.  5.  On  the  height  beyond  that  on  which  the  old  fortification 
exists,  and  known  as  Knockshinnie,  we  found  a  face  of  rock  with  very 
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distinct  carvings  upon  it.  The  rock  sloped  at  an  angle  of  45''  and 
partially  concave,  and  from  the  way  the  sun  shone  upon  it  was  distinctly 
visible  to  us  at  some  distance  off.  The  peculiarity  of  the  principal 
'Sculpture  here  (fig.  3)  is  that  all  the  rings  round  the  central  cup, 
which  is  2  inches  in  diameter,  are  not  circles,  but  the  outer  ones  are 
lengthened  out  to  a  sort  of  angular  outline,  so  as  to  embrace  another 
and  larger  cup,  which  is  3f  inches  in  diameter,  on  the  second  outer- 
most circle.  The  outer  carving  is  17  inches  across  from  the  angular 
corner  across  the  centre,  and  1 4  inches  across  the  other  diameter.  The 
second  ring  sti etches  out  towards  the  angle,  while  the  third  ring  embraces 
the  larger  cup,  one  side  forming  part  of  the  cup,  while  the  outer  ring 
runs  quite  clear  of  it,  and  is  connected  by  a  groove  with  a  less  distinct 
circle  above. 

About  a  mile  west  of  this  last  figure,  and  much  nearer  the  seashore, 
and  close  to  the  old  mansion-house  at  Balmae,  now  the  gardener's  house, 
are  several  glaciated  rocks  with  carvings  upon  them  of  a  much  coarser 
type,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  above  described.  It  is  not  easy 
to  describe  them  very  specifically. 

No.  6  has  no  centre  cup,  but  five  concentric  rings,  the  outer  one  2 
feet  in  diameter. 

No.  7  has  three  rings  without  a  centre  cup,  the  outer  ring  20  inches 
in  diameter. 

No.  8  has  no  centre  cup,  but  the  two  suiTOimding  rings  are  quite 
irregular  in  shape,  the  measurement  of  the  inner  ring  being  10  inches 
by  12,  and  the  outer  one  17  by  18  inches. 

No.  9  has  a  very  small  centre  cup,  only  1  inch  in  diameter,  sur- 
rounded by  three  rings,  the  outer  one  a  foot  in  diameter. 

No.  10  has  two  large  central  cups,  3  J  inches  in  diameter  and  9 
inches  apart,  with  short  grooves,  5  inches  in  length,  running  from  each, 
and  are  surrounded  (as  shown  in  fig.  4)  by  two  irregular  circles,  the 
outer  one  measuring  in  one  direction  2  feet  across,  and  in  another  1 
foot  10  inches. 

On  searching  a  little  further  inland,  and  about  3  miles  from 
Dunrod,  we  discovered  some  more  incised  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  another  old  burying-ground  of  the  parish,  called  Galtway  churchyard, 
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but  mentioned  in  the  same  deed  by  Fergus  as  the  church  of  Galt- 
weid. 

No.  11.  To  the  south,  and  near  the  cot  house  at  the  foot  of  Giboonie 
Brae,  we  found  cup  and  ring  markings  of  the  ordinary  type  close  to  a 
quarry  which  is  being  worked  at  present. 

No.  12.  To  the  north  of  the  burying-ground,  where  tradition  says 
there  stood  an  old  village,  the  foundations  of  which  can  still  be  traced, 
we  found  some  very  fine  specimens  of  incised  rocks,  in  which  the 
sculpturings  had  this  peculiarity  that  the  rings  are  not  completed,  but 
only  partially,  with  two  grooves  from  the  cup  outwards. 


Fig.  4.  Rock  Sculpture  at  Balmae,  Kirkcndbrightshiro. 

No.  13.  In  the  next  field,  and  on  the  fann  of  High  Banks,  were 
found  the  most  interesting  group  of  such  incised  rocks  that  we  have 
as  yet  seen.  Mr  Rigg,  who  has  been  tenant  of  this  farm  for  many  years, 
states  that  a  great  many  of  such  markings  were  destroyed  about  fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  surrounding  stone  dykes  were  built  from  the  quarry 
here ;  and  his  remembrance  is  that  when  the  field  was  ploughed  long  ago 
several  other  rock  surfaces  were  to  be  seen  similarly  marked.  The  Lady 
Isabella  Hope,  of  St  Mary's  Isle,  who  is  proprietor  of  this  farm,  has 
kindly  consented  to  allow  this  part  of  the  field  to  be  stripped  of  turf, 
and  should  many  such  carved  surfaces  be  found,  or  markings  of  a 
different  character  to  these  above  described  be  discovered,  I  will  take 
notes  of  them  for  a  future  paper. 

Meanwhile  I  may  describe  two  specimens  of  those  already  found. 
The  first  consists  of  only  a  cup  and  one  circle  around  it,  but  this  has 
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been  so  skilfully  carved  as  to  give  a  casual  observer  the  impression  that 
the  whole  figure  stands  up  in  relief  above  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

The  second  group  is  on  the  west  face  of  a  rock  3  feet  by  2  J,  and  has 
on  this  space  186  distinctly  separate  carvings.  The  chief  figure  is  a 
cup  surrounded  by  two  concentric  rings,  and  outside  them  two  rings 


Fig.  6:  Cup-marked  Rock  Surface,  High  Banks,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

formed  by  separate  cups.  The  strange  peculiarity  seems  to  be  that  all 
are  in  multiples  of  seven.  The  cup  is  3^  inches  in  diameter,  the  first 
ring  7  inches  in  diameter,  the  second  ring  10|  inches  in  diameter;  the 
first  ring  of  cups,  consisting  of  twenty-one  cups,  is  1 4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  second,  consisting  of  thirty-five  cups,  is  21  inches  in  diameter. 
The  cups  forming  these  outer  circles  are  generally  each  2  inches  in 
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diameter.  To  the  left  or  north  of  this  figure,  and  on  the  same  slab  of 
rock,  are  about  100  small  cups  carved  without  any  apparent  system,  but 
amongst  them  can  be  distinguished  circles  of  cups  and  rings  as  on  the 
accompanying  woodcut  (fig.  5)  from  a  photograph  of  a  cast  taken  of 
this  very  elaborate  system  of  carvings. 

None  of  the  carvings  on  this  rock  are  horizontal,  but  all  slope  at 
various  angles. 

No.  1 4.  About  a  mile  to  the  east  of  this,  on  a  farm  called  the  Tongue 
of  Bombie,  are  to  be  seen  another  group  of  such  markings,  where  the 
figures  are  of  a  smaller  type  than  any  I  have  already  described. 

All  the  foregoing  examples  are  found  in  the  parish  of  Kirkcudbright. 
The  neighbouring  parishes  have  not  as  yet  been  carefully  searched, 
but  that  such  incised  rocks  exist  in  them  also  is  shown  by  our  finding 
at  Castlecreavie,  in  Berwick  parish,  close  to  a  quarry  that  is  at  present 
being  worked,  a  cup  with  four  concentric  rings  around  it,  the  outer  one 
a  foot  in  diameter,  with  a  second  cup,  larger  than  the  centre  one,  be- 
tween the  second  and  fourth  rings,  and  two  simple  cups  outside. 

In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Borgue  we  also  found  some  traces  of  cup 
and  ring  markings  near  the  mansion  of  Senwick,  not  far  from  the  cave 
described  in  Vol.  X.  of  the  Proceedings,  The  best  defined  of  these 
was  in  a  field  called  Gleagh,  on  a  glaciated  rock  measuring  5  feet  by  2, 
lying  east  and  west,  and  sloping  at  a  slight  angle  towards  the  south. 
On  it  were  three  very  distinctly  carved  circles.  The  first  figure  to  the 
left  was  a  cup  3  inches  deep,  suiTounded  by  four  circles,  the  outer  one 
9  inches  in  diameter ;  the  second  a  cup  1 J  inches  in  diameter,  sur- 
rounded by  five  rings,  the  outer  one  of  which  is  9  J  inches  in  diameter  ; 
and  the  third  a  cup  If  inches  in  depth,  surrounded  by  six  rings,  the 
outer  one  of  which  is  1 1 J  inches  in  diameter,  with  two  grooves  cut 
from  the  centre  intersecting  the  five  inner  rings.  Besides  these  circles, 
there  is  an  oblong  figure  sunk  3  inches  in  the  rock,  and  3  inches  in 
width  by  4^  inches  in  length,  surrounded  by  an  oblong  incision  4^ 
inches  in  width  by  7  inches  long.  Besides  these  carvings  there  is  an 
indistinct  cup,  and  another  apparently  oblong  or  oval-shapod  indefinite 
figure  3  J  inches  long  by  2  inches  wide. 

Such  is  an  account  of  several  of  the  incised  rocks  found  recently  in 
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the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  only  conclusion 
I  can  safely  come  to  regarding  these  mysterious  symbols  is  that  they  are 
all  carved  upon  the  comparatively  softer  sedimentary  rocks  and  never  on 
the  harder  igneous  rocks  of  which  many  glaciated  surfaces  are  to  be 
found  in  close  proximity  to  the  former,  and  apparently  equally  well 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  unless  it  is  that  they  may  be  more  liable  to 
crumble  under  atmospheric  influences.  It  appears  to  me  also  that  the 
cup  and  ring  carvings  are  not  to  be  found  very  far  from  the  seashore, 
while  the  simple  cups  are  found  inland. 


Monday,  lilh  February  1887. 

GILBERT  GOUDIE,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot   having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  Fellows : — 

John  W.  Coates,  4  Hubert  Road,  London. 

Andrew  Greio,  C.E.,  Belle  Vue,  Tayport. 

H.  K  Hunt,  C.E.,  London. 

Richard  Alfred  Parnell,  248  Clapham  Road,  London. 

Rev.  William  Stevenson,  M.  A,  Minister  of  the  Middle  Kirk,  Perth. 

George  Williamson,  Solicitor,  Greenock. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors : — 

(1)  By  Mr  James  Tod,  Glenkill,  Arran,  through  W.  Ivison  Mac- 
adam, F.S.A.  Scot, 
Urn  of  "  Food  Vessel "  form,  6  inches  in  height  and  6 J  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  mouth,  widening  to  about  7f  inches  in  greatest  diameter 
at  2  inches  underneath  the  brim,  and  tapering  thence  to  a  base  of  3 
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inches  diameter.  Round,  the  widest  part  there  is  a  kind  of  hollow 
moulding,  and  across  it  are  placed  a  series  of  small  loops,  six  in  number, 
at  intervals  of  about  3f  inches  apart.  The  whole  exterior  surface  is 
covered  with  an  impressed  decoration  of  chevrony  markings,  made 
apparently  with  a  comb  in  some  parts,  and  in  others  with  a  straight- 
edged  implement.  The  hollow  moulding  surrounding  the  widest  part 
of  the  urn  is  ornamented  on  the  upper  and  lower  edges  with  rows  of 
triangular  impressions,  and  the  bevelled  inside  of  the  lip  is  covered  with 
markings  as  of  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  A  double  row  of  triangular  impres- 
sions also  appears  on  the  bottom  of  the  urn  surrounding  the  circular 
margin.     This  last  is  a  very  peculiar  feature,  ornamentation  being  very 


Fig.  1.  Urn  found  at  Glenkill,  Arran  (6  inches  in  height). 

rarely  extended  to  the  bottoms  of  urns,  and  where  it  is  so  being  chiefly 
confined  to  urns  of  this  form.  The  urn  was  found  in  a  cist  with  an 
unbumt  interment,  at  Shisken,  Glenkill,  Arran. 

(2)  By  Charles  Black,  Crook  of  Devon,  through  David  Curror, 

S.S.C. 

Beggar's  Badge  in  lead,  of  the  united  parishes  of  Fossoway  and  Tulli- 

bole,  being  a  leaden  disc  If  inches  diameter,  with  a  loop  for  suspension, 

and  bearmg  in  the  centre  a  double-headed  eagle  in  relief,  with  an  Agnus 

VOL.  XXI.  L 
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Dei  on  its  breast,  and  round  the  margin  fossway  tulibolb.  (See  the 
subsequent  Communication  by  Mr  Balfour  Paul.) 

Communion  Tokens  of  the  parishes  of  Muckhart,  and  Fossoway  and 
TuUibole. 

Small  Cross  of  very  thin  silver,  found  in  an  Indian  grave  in  Michigan, 

(3)  By  Rev.  "W.  Mason  Inqlis,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Auchterhouse. 
Pair  of  Snuffers,  found  in  Wallace  Tower,  Auchterhouse. 

(4)  By  Evan  Macintosh,  Innkeeper,  Roy  Bridge,  Invemess-shire, 

through  Alexander  Hutcheson,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Upper  Stone  of  a  Quern  of  mica  schist  (fig.  2),  16  inches  in  diameter, 
the  central  hole  being  4   inches   in  diameter,  and  the  upper  surface 


Fig.  2.  Qaem  of  Mica  Schist,  from  Roy  Bridge,  Inverness-shire  (16  inches  in 

diameter). 

ornamented  with  a  tribrach  surrounding  the  centre,  and  a  handle  hole 
in  each  arm  of  the  tribrach.  This  form  of  ornament  occurs  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  upper  stone  of  two  other  querns  in  the  Museum. 
It  is  not  at  all  common. 

(5)  By  Mrs  Whytock,  Gullane,  through  J.  S.  Gibb,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
Stone  Axe  of  greenstone,  3f  inches  in  length  by  2f  inches  in  breadth 
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across  the  cutting  face,  with  flattened  sides,  and  tapering  to  a  bluntly 
rounded  butt,  found  in  a  sandbank  at  Gullane  Point  in  1 880. 

(6)  By  Messrs  Whyttock,  Rbid,  &  Co.,  George  Street. 

Wooden  Figure  habited  in  the  dress  of  seventeenth  century,  4  feet 
3  inches  in  height.     Its  history  is  unknown. 

(7)  By  P.  R.  Haddow,  97  Marchmont  Road,  through  J.  R.  Tod, 

13  Gillespie  Crescent. 

Old  Goggle  Case  of  wood,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Biggar. 

(8)  By  John  H.  Dixon,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

Gairloch,  in  N.W.  Ross-shire ;  its  Records,  Traditions,  Inhabitants, 
and  Natural  History.  With  a  Guide  to  Gairloch  and  Loch  Maree,  and 
a  Map  and  Illustrationa     8vo.     1887. 

(9)  By  Rev.  Chas.  Rogers,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

Social  Life  in  Scotland,  VoL  III.  Printed  for  the  Grampian  Club. 
8vo.     1886. 

Four  Perthshire  Families  :  Roger,  Play  fair,  Constable,  and  Haldane  of 
Barmony.     8vo.     1886. 

(10)  By  R.  P.  Stuart,  Pallanza,  Lago  Maggiore. 

Funerali  di  Giacorao  III.  Re  della  Gran  Brettagna,  celebrati  per  ordine 
di  nostro  signore  Papa  Clemente  XIII.  Tanno  MDCCLXVL  In  Roma 
per  Gioacchino  e  Gianguiseppe  Salvioni,  stampatori  Pontifici  Vaticanl 
Folio,  with  folding  plates. 

(11)  By  the  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  Scotland. 

Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland.  Vol.  IX.  Edited  by  George  Burnett, 
LL.D. 

(12)  By  Col.  T.  P.  White,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.     8vo.     1885. 
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There  were  also  Exhibited : — 

(1)  By  Rev.   William  Stephen,  B.D.,    Garvock,  through   Kev. 

James  Gammack,  M.A.,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot. 
Bronze  Censer,  found  under  the  floor  of  the  old  Church  of  Gkurvock. 
(See  the  subsequent  Communication  by  Rev.  Mr  Gammack.) 

(2)  By  William  Tait,  Gas  Manager,  Stow,  through  W.  Ivison 

Macadam,  F.S.A.  Scot 

Three-legged  Pot  and  Ewer  of  brass,  found  at  Stow. 

(3)  By  R.  A.  Macfie  of  Dreghom. 

Signet  Ring  of  brass,  with  merchant's  mark  on  the  bezel,  found 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  in  a  ploughed  field  to  the  west  of  Dreghom 
Castle  Stables.  The  mark  is  not  unlike  that  of  Walter  Peck,  a 
merchant  of  Hull,  1538,  figured  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  ArcJiceo- 
logical  Associaiion,  voL  ii  p.  115,  except  that  the  cross  stands  on  a 
hearty  and  there  are  two  stars  in  the  field,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
cross. 

(4)  By  Robert  Dingwall. 

Silver  Fork,  Edinburgh  Hall  Mark,  1698;  Silver  Spoon,  Edinburgh 
Hall  Mark,  1704 ;  two  Tea-spoons,  undated. 

(5)  By  Patrick  Dudgeon,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
New  Zealand  Axe  of  jade,  polished. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 
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NOTES  ON  EASTER  ROSS.    By  Prof.  DUNS,  D.D.,  F.S. A.  Scot. 

The  Notes  have  reference  to  facts  of  some  archaeological  interest  in 
the  parishes  of  Nigg,  Kihnuir  Easter,  and  Feam.  The  present  paper 
is  limited  to  the  notice  of  an  ancient  Refuse  Heap  or  "  Kjokkenmod- 
ding,"  of  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  previous  record. 

In  June  1886  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  an  unusually  warm  fore- 
noon among  the  rocks  of  the  North  Sutor,  during  a  low  ebb  tide, 
tracing  the  physical  features  so  graphically  described  by  Hugh  Miller  in 
his  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Standing  almost  directly  opposite  Cromarty, 
and  looking  towards  the  lower  slopes  of  Dunskeath  hill,  at  a  point 
about  120  feet  above  the  sea-level,  I  was  struck  with  the  occurrence  of 
a  thin,  comparatively  short  black  line  in  the  superficial  deposits  that 
there  rest  on  the  top  of  the  upturned,  almost  vertical,  variously 
coloured  sandstones.  On  probing  the  dark-coloured  layer  with  a  well- 
shod  strong  staffi  several  fragments  of  much-wasted  oyster  shells  were 
turned  out.  As  oysters  are  now  rarely  met  with  on  this  coast,  except 
as  drifted  specimens,  I  was  interested  in  "  the  find  "  from  this  point  of 
view,  and,  digging  deeper,  found  that  the  shells  formed  part  of  a  so- 
called  **  prehistoric  kitchen-midden."  The  position  of  the  heap  faces 
S.S.W.,  and  is  not  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  somewhat  steep  incline 
which  stretches  from  the  farm  of  Castle  Craig  (Dunskeath)  to  the  wide 
area  of  undulating  sand  heaps  which  lie  behind  the  Nigg  and  Cromarty 
Ferry  Inn,  and  stretch  from  the  back  of  the  North  Sutor  to  the  fishing 
village  Ballinabruach.  The  bank  itself  slopes  sharply  from  near  the 
shore,  is  covered  with  coarse  grass  about  half-way  up,  and  is  capped  by 
a  deposit  of  bare  earth  varying  from  2  to  5  feet  in  thickness.  The 
relation  of  the  shell-bed  to  the  accompanying  superficial  layers  increased 
the  interest  of  the  find.  A  section  would  show  the  deposits  in  the 
following  order,  beginning  from  below : — ^I.  The  variegated  (red,  grey, 
and  yellow)  Old  Red  Sandstone  rocks  set  sharply  on  edge,  exposed 
in  some  places  down  nearly  to  the  sea-leveL     IL  Sea  sand  1  to  4  inches 
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in  thickness,  containing  many  small  stones.  IIL  Black  sandy  soil, 
darker  in  colour  below  than  above,  and  shading  gradually  into  IV. 
Fine  grey-coloured,  clay-like  sand,  about  3  feet  thick,  very  compact  and 
hard,  and  bearing  many,  mostly  angular,  fragments  of  quartz,  gneiss,  and 
Old  Red  Sandstone.  V.  Seven  or  eight  inches  of  recent  sandy  soil 
covered  with  grass.  The  refuse  heap  occurs  in  a  layer  of  black  earth 
at  the  bottom  of  No.  IV.  in  the  section. 

After  frequent  visits,  and  a  good  deal  of  work,  sufficient  material  was 
obtained  for  estimating  the  numerical  proportion  in  which  the  shells 
occur.  Taking  the  shore  whelks  (Ltttorintdce)  as  numbering  40  per 
cent.,  oysters  (Oatreadce)  would  be  30 ;  limpets  {FateHidce),  10 ; 
waved  buckies  and  dog  whelks  {Buccinidce),  10  ;  mussels  (AmculidcB) 
and  razor  shells  (Solenidce),  10 ;  but  not  even  a  fragment  of  cockle  sJieUs 
(Cardiadce)  was  met  with,  though  at  present  the  cockle  is  emphatically 
the  shell  of  the  district.  The  only  other  family  represented  was  the 
Venus  shells  (  Venertdm),  by  one  valve  of  a  Tapes  (T.  diseussata),  a  form 
which  may  still  occur  on  the  coast,  though  I  did  not  observe  it. 

Only  a  few  yards  from  this  heap  there  are  other  beds  of  shells,  5  or 
6  inches  thick,  lying  near  the  surface,  and  on  the  top  of  the  deposit 
marked  IV.  in  the  section,  which  consist  wholly  of  mussel,  limpet,  dog 
and  waved  whelks,  and  cockles — the  last  in  great  abundance,  but  there 
are  no  oysters.  The  cockles  are  mixed  with  the  sandy  soil  forming  at 
present.  The  oysters  lie  nearly  3  feet  below  them  under  the  compact 
mass  represented  by  IV. 

The  facts  now  mentioned  suggest  some  questions  of  much  interest, 
both  to  the  student  of  surface  geology,  the  zoologist,  and  the  antiquary. 
For  example,  whence  the  thick  deposit  marked  IV.?  Can  we  explain  the 
presence  of  so  many  oyster  shells,  when  this  form  is  now  so  rare ;  and 
can  we  account  for  the  absence  of  the  cockle  now  so  plentiful — a  form 
which  has  ever  been  a  favourite  article  of  food  among  the  people  on 
shores  where  it  occurs  ?  Again,  have  we  here  any  data  to  warrant  even 
a  guess  at  the  age  of  this  deposit  ?  It  would  lead  me  outside  of  the 
scope  of  these  notes  to  do  more  than  make  one  or  two  very  general 
remarks  on  these  questions.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
deposit  No.  IV.  may  be  mainly  blown  sand.     The  stones  which  occur  in 
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it  are  not  larger  than  many  met  with  in  sand  heaps  both  near  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore  in  this  neighbourhood.     In  this  case  we  must 
take  into  account  both  the  comparative  compactness  of  the  mass  and  its 
exposed  situation,  because  these  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  age. 
But,  looking  at  the   deposit   in   the   light   of  accompanying  surface 
features,  I  would  rather  trace  it  to  a  slip  from  the  somewhat  sharp 
incline  behind  it     The  question  of  time  would  then  be  associated  with 
the  contents  of  the  heap.     As  to  the  second,  I  had  full  opportunity  to 
verify  the  statement,  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  district,  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  oyster  in  the  Cromarty  Firth   formerly.     The 
writer  says,  **  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  rarity  of  oysters  now,  when 
it  is  considered  that  under  the  soil  in  some  of  the  lower  grounds  of  the 
parish  there  are  to  be  found  multitudes  of  oyster  shells."     This  is  true 
of  much  of  the  low  groimd  lying  between  the  hill  of  Nigg  and  Feam, 
from  the  bay  of  Nigg  to  Shandwick.     I  state  the  facts  without  hazard- 
ing a  theory  as  to  the  forces  of  which  they  are  the  expression,  though 
I  think  there  are  data  in  the  district  sufficient  to  warrant  one.     The 
third  question — that,  namely,  as  to  the  age  of  the  shell  heap— depends 
very  much  on  the  views  we  take  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
contents.  But  in  regard  to  that  there  is  so  much  room  for  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  make  an  opinion  of  very  little  value.     In  addition  to 
the  shells,  pieces  of  bones  occur  in  as  great  numbers.     The  bones  have 
been  for  the  most  part  split  to  reach  the  marrow.     Those  of  mammals 
are  most  numerous,  those  of  birds  come  next,  and  then  those  of  fishes, 
which  are  comparatively  few.     Most  of  the  bones  are  too  fragmentary 
for  specific  identification,  but  of  those  of  mammalia  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  determining  the  horn  of  a  roebuck  in  its  third  year,  and  five  whole  teeth 
and  four  fragments  of  teeth  of  the  same  deer  {Cervus  eapreoltis),  while 
many  if  not  most  of  the  split  pieces  are  parts  of  the  bones  of  the  same 
animal     There  are  two  teeth  and  several  fragments  of  bone  of  the  red 
deer  (0,  daphtis).     The  fragments  consist  of  top  of  the  femur,  bottom 
of  the  humenis,  and  a  (cervical)  vertebra.     There  are  also  one  tooth  of 
the  common  seal  {Phoca  vitulina),  and  one  incisive  tooth  of  a  rodent, 
most  likely  a  rabbit. 

The  fragments  of  birds'  bones  are  chiefly  those  of  the  legs  and  wings. 
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Fishes  are  represented  by  vertebras  and  by  a  well-marked  bone  (the 
articular)  of  the  head. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  there  are  fragments  of  the  limbs  of  the 
common  or  edible  crab  {Cancer  pcigurus). 

Some  of  the  pieces  of  bone  bear  indubitable  traces  of  attempts  to 
fashion  them  into  articles  for  use.  The  horn  of  the  roebuck  was  com- 
paratively soft  when  taken  out,  but  quickly  hardened  on  exposure  to  the 
sun.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fawn  of  the  roe  has  no  horns.  In  the 
second  year  the  horn  appears  as  a  single  pointed  process,  or  pricket.  In 
the  third  year  the  first  antler  appears  bending  to  the  back,  the  point 
representing  the  pricket  standing  almost  perpendicular  to  the  burr  or 
root  In  this  specimen  the  latter  has  been  broken  o£E^  and  the  antler 
smoothed  towards  the  point,  and  used,  most  likely,  for  picking  the 
animal  (Buccinum  undatum)  out  of  its  waved  shell  When  found,  it 
was  lying  sunk  into  the  body  whorl  of  the  shell  of  one  of  those  large 
whelks.  One  is  at  a  loss  as  to  the  use  of  the  bones  rounded  at  one  end, 
the  hollow  side  of  the  bone  forming  a  groove  in  the  middle.  Were  they 
used  for  scraping  the  marrow  out  of  the  split  bones — were  they  marrow 
spoons  f  A  good  many  of  the  stones  met  with  may  have  been  used 
both  for  marrow-bone  splitting  and  for  breaking  the  molluscan  shells. 
Two  of  these,  which  were  lying  together,  may  have  been  hammer  and 
anvil  These  and  several  other  specimens  are  now  on  the  table.  I 
looked  carefully  for  traces  of  pottery,  but  in  vain.  No  doubt,  several 
times  what  appeared  to  have  been  bits  of  a  vessel  of  some  sort  were 
met  with,  but  in  the  attempt  to  lift  them  they  crumbled  into  fine 
dust. 

When  following  the  deposit  from  the  front,  I  came  on  a  bit  of  rugged 
undressed  sandstone,  little  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  8  inches  in 
depth,  and  3  inches  broad,  one  side  of  which  was  much  blackened  as 
if  by  smoke.  Another  stone  about  the  same  length,  but  at  right  angles 
to  the  first,  was  taken  out ;  and  a  third,  a  foot  and  a  half  distant  from 
the  first,  was  lying  in  a  position  corresponding  to  it  Near  at  hand 
was  a  long  thin  slab  blackened  all  over.  Little  heed  was  given  to  them 
at  the  time.  But,  chancing  to  descend  the  bank  towards  the  shore,  I 
found  the  key  to  their  use.     Three  pieces  of  sandstone  of  about  the 
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same  size  had,  veiy  recently,  been  set  up  as  a  fire-place,  a  thin  slab  of 
the  same  rock  laid  across  them,  and,  as  the  shells  scattered  round  showed, 
used  for  roasting  cockles.  On  again  examining  the  site  of  the  first  fire- 
place, some  black  dust  was  found  which  soon  hardened  in  the  sun,  and 
proved  to  be  traces  of  charcoal  The  thinness  of  the  layer  of  shells, 
bones,  &c.,  suggests  that  the  part  examined  may  be  no  more  than  the 
edge  of  a  main  heap  lying  further  out  of  sight,  or  of  one  that  had  fallen 
seaward  and  disappeared.  A  section  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  made 
at  a  point  distal  to  the  face  of  the  bank,  but  there  were  hindrances  in 
the  way  of  this  which  I  did  not  care  to  encounter. 


11. 

ON  BEGGARS*  BADGES,  WITH  NOTES  ON  THE  LICENSED  MENDI- 
CANTS OP  SCOTLAND.  By  J.  BALFOUR  PAUL,  Advocate,  F.S.A. 
Soot. 

The  practice  of  indicating  by  some  distinctive  mark  those  persons 
who  are  indebted  to  the  charity  of  others  for  the  comforts  or  the 
necessaries  of  life  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  continues  in  many  places  to 
our  own  day.  The  inhabitants  of  our  almshouses  and  charity  schools  are 
usually  either  dressed  in  a  particular  uniform  or  wear  some  distinguish- 
ing badge.  These  badges  generally  bear  the  arms  or  device  of  the 
founder  of  the  charity,  and  are,  I  presume,  survivals  of  the  time  when 
all  the  noble's  dependents  wore  his  cognizance  blazoned  on  their  attire. 
In  old  days,  before  any  legal  system  of  relief  was  instituted,  the  poor 
were  privileged  wanderers,  and  roamed  about  the  kingdom  at  will,  having 
in  their  ranks  many  who  preferred  to  live  a  life  of  vagabond  idleness 
to  doing  any  regular  work.  These  "strong  and  masterful  beggars" 
overran  the  country  so  much,  that  in  1424  an  Act  was  passed,  which 
permitted  sick  and  impotent  persons,  who  were  unable  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, to  beg,  and  indeed  enacted  that  they  should  have  a  licence  for  that 
purpose  in  the  shape  of  a  badge,  but  denounced  the  other  class  as 
"  somers  who,  besides  other  inconveniences  which  they  daily  produce 
in  the  commonwealth,  procure  the  wrath  and  displeasure  of  God  for  the 
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wicked  and  ungodly  fonn  of  life  used  amongst  them,  without  marriage 
or  the  baptizing  of  a  great  number  of  their  bairns."  They  were  appa- 
rently composed  of  gipsies,  fortune-tellers,  vagabond  scholars  of  the 
universities,  wandering  minstrels,  and  such  like.  They  were  ordered  to 
be  kept  in  prison  so  long  as  their  goods  would  support  them;  if  they 
had  no  goods  their  ears  were  cut  ofif,  and  they  were  banished  from  the 
countiy,  and  if  they  were  thereafter  found  again  they  were  incontinently 
hanged. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  deserving  and  not  with  the  undeserving  poor 
that  we  have  to  do,  for  it  was  the  former  only  that  got  the  privilege  of  a 
licence  to  beg.  Why  this  licence  took  the  form  of  a  badge  is  not  difficult 
to  see:  in  days  when  comparatively  few  people  could  read  it  was  useless 
issuing  a  written  licence,  which  would  besides  have  got  easily  frayed 
and  torn  in  the  pocket  or  wallet  of  its  possessor.  In  other  countries,  too, 
long  before  the  time  to  which  we  allude,  badges  were  recognised  as 
marking  the  licensed  beggar.  Bodrigo  Mendez  Silva,  in  his  description 
of  Valencia  in  Spain,  says  that  no  poor  man  was  allowed  to  beg  unless 
he  wore  attached  to  his  neck  a  leaden  badge  stamped  with  the  arms  of 
the  town,  and  he  mentions  that  this  regulation  dated  from  1393. 

In  England  we  find  a  good  deal  of  legislation  as  to  beggars  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VL  By  one  of  his  Acts  the  poor  were  licensed  to  beg, 
and  the  recipient  of  the  licence  was  to  '*  weare  openly  upon  him  both  on 
the  breast  and  back  of  his  uttermost  garment  some  notable  badge  or 
token."  In  later  times  (1697)  it  was  enacted  that  all  persons  receiving 
parochial  relief  had  to  wear  a  badge  bearing  a  large  Koman  P,  together 
with  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the  parish  or  place  to  which  they 
belonged,  cut  in  red  or  blue  cloth  on  the  shoulder  of  the  right  sleeve. 
The  penalties  for  not  carrying  out  this  regulation  were  very  severe,  and 
the  churchwardens  were  fined  twenty  shillings  for  relieving  any  one 
without  this  badge.  The  poor  of  St  James's  Parish,  Clerkenwell,  seem 
to  have  worn  badges  as  early  as  1695 ;  in  this  instance  also  the  rule 
was,  nominally  at  least,  rigorously  carried  out,  the  parish  beadle  getting 
sixpence  for  the  first  and  a  shilling  for  the  second  offence  he  reported, 
and  being  fined  half  a  crown  for  the  first  failure  to  report  and  five 
shillings  for  the  next.     In  connection  with  these  badges,  a  writer  in 
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Notes  and  Queries,  some  years  ago,  suggests  that  they  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  phrase  "  the  badge  of  poverty." 

Before  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  history  of  beggars'  badges  in  detail, 
perhaps  this  Society  will  pardon  me  alluding  to  the  distressing  fact  that 
an  antiquary — and  one  of  some  note — ^was  once  the  recipient  in  his  own 
person,  not  indeed  of  a  badge,  but  what  was  equivalent,  viz.,  a  licence  to 
beg,  his  circumstances  being  so  reduced  as  to  compel  him  to  throw 
himself  on  the  charity  of  the  public.  This  was  John  Stow,  the  well- 
known  antiquary  and  author  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  London. 
In  1604,  when  a  very  old  man,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  petition 
King  James  for  a  licence  to  beg,  which  was  granted,  and  letters  patent 
issued  under  the  Great  Seal  in  the  following  terms : — 

Whereas  our  loving  subject  John  Stow  (a  very  aged  and  worthy  member  of 
our  city  of  London)  this  five  and  forty  years  bath  to  biB  great  charge  and  with 
neglect  of  bis  ordinary  means  of  maintenence  (for  the  general  good  as  well  of 
posterity  as  of  the  present  age)  compiled  and  published  divers  necessary  books 
and  chronicles,  and  therefore  we  in  recompense  of  his  painful  labours,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  like,  have  in  our  royal  inclination  been  pleased  to 
grant  our  Letters  Patent  under  our  Great  Seal  of  England,  thereby  authorising 
him  the  said  John  Stow  to  collect  among  our  loving  subjects  their  voluntary 
contributions  and  kind  gratuities. 

The  letters  were  granted  for  one  year,  but  the  result  was  so  feeble 
that  they  were  extended  for  another  year,  during  which  the  poor  old 
gentleman  died. 

Turning  our  attention,  however,  more  particularly  to  Scotland,  we 
find  the  Parliament  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  of  preventing  the  evils  of  indiscriminate 
begging.  The  Act  of  James  L,  to  which  I  previously  alluded,  also 
ordained  that  the  '*  certain  tokens,"  with  which  beggars  were  to  be  pro- 
vided, were  to  be  granted  them  by  the  Sheriflf  in  the  case  of  a  countyi 
and  by  the  Town  Council  in  the  case  of  burghs.  A  similar  enactment 
was  passed  in  the  succeeding  reign.  In  1683,  by  an  Act  of  James  V., 
the  privileges  of  beggars  were  considerably  curtailed,  none  being  allowed 
to  solicit  alms  outside  their  own  parish,  the  '*  headsmen  "  of  each  parish 
being  required  to  make  tokens  and  distribute  them  to  beggars.  Not- 
withstanding this  provision,  it  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  poor  from 
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flocking  together  whenever  it  was  most  likely  they  would  get  charity. 
In  1551  Parliament  finds  that  beggars  are  daily  midtiplying  in  all 
places  where  my  Lord  Governor  and  other  nobles  convened,  and  accord- 
ingly ratifies  the  former  Acts,  another  ratification  taking  place  four 
years  after.  The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  once  more  called  to 
the  plague  of  begging  in  1574,  and  ultimately,  in  the  years  1625  and 
1672,  there  were  Acts  passed  which  brought  the  Church  more  into  con- 
nection with  the  poor  than  possibly  it  had  been  before.  The  ministers 
and  elders  of  each  parish  were  ordered  to  make  lists  of  the  poor :  the 
heritors  were  then  to  meet  with  the  latter,  and  appoint  them  places 
wherein  to  abide,  that  they  might  be  supplied  by  the  contributions  of 
the  parish  kirk  :  if  these,  however,  were  not  su£Bcient  they  were  to  give 
them  a  badge  or  ticket  to  beg  within  their  own  parish. 

It  would  appear  then  that,  at  any  rate  after  the  Beformation,  there 
were  three  sources  through  which  the  deserving  poor  might  obtain 
badges  conferring  on  them  the  privilege  of  begging.  These  were — a, 
the  magistrates  of  towns;  &,  the  kirk-sessions  of  parishes;  c,  the 
Sovereign,  who  as  we  shall  see  could  bestow  laiger  privileges  in  the 
matter  of  mendicancy  than  the  others.  In  some  cases  to^vn  councils  and 
kirk-sessions  acted  in  concert,  but  of  course  in  country  districts  the  kirk- 
sessions  were  supreme. 

It  may  not  be  iminteresting  to  point  out,  as  briefly  as  possible,  how 
widespread  throughout  Scotland  the  custom  was,  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  of  giving  badges  to  the  poor,  emanating  from  the  sources  above 
indicated ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  show  to  the  Society  some 
specimens  of  the  actual  badges  issued. 

The  earliest  mention  I  have  met  with  of  badges  distributed  by  the 
authorities  of  a  town  occurs  in  the  records  of  the  council  of  Edinburgh 
in  1502.  The  provost,  bailies,  and  council  then  determine  that,  owing 
to  the  disorders  prevalent  in  consequence  of  the  "  pestilence  "  that  had 
at  that  time  raged  for  some  years  (which  points  to  a  visitation  of  the 
plague  previous  to  the  great  outbreak  after  the  battle  of  Floddcn),  certain 
•*  leiden  taiknis "  shall  be  given  to  the  "  puir  failyeit  folks  to  quhat 
quantity  of  nummer  sail  be  thocht  expedient" ;  and  if  any  were  found 
begging  without  a  token  ''be  it  a-  man  to  be  strucken  throw  the  hand, 
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and  be  it  a  woman  to  be  bnmt  on  the  cheik  and  banest  the  toun,  but 
favoures."  The  cheek  of  a  woman  and  the  hand  of  a  man  were  natur- 
ally enough  considered  to  be  the  parts  which  transgressors  would  least 
willingly  have  disfigured  or  maimed.  In  1576  some  attempts  were 
made  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor  by  ordering  a  general  collec- 
tion to  be  made  for  them.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  failed :  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  would  not  loose  their  purse-strings ;  so  the 
council  fell  back  on  the  old  system,  and  contented  themselves  with 
directing  that  ''nane  be  sufferit  to  beg  within  this  toun  but  sic  as  sail 
have  the  tounis  mark  upon  their  hattis,  bonettis  or  schulderris,  and  their 
markis  to  be  disponit  at  the  discretioun  of  the  bailies."  Three  years  after- 
wards we  find  the  council  ordering  all  strange  beggars  to  leave  the  town, 
and  their  own  poor  to  convene  themselves  in  Greyfriars  churchyard  for 
examination,  and  if  found  worthy,  to  "  resave  thair  takinis  be  the  quhilk 
thai  sail  be  sufferit  to  ask  day  lie  almous  throw  the  toun."  The  only 
other  glimpse  we  get  of  the  municipal  distribution  of  badges  in  Edin- 
burgh is  of  much  later  date,  and  it  only  consists  of  an  entry  in  the 
accounts  of  the  burgh  of  the  Canongate  in  1776 — "  gevin  for  lattoun  to 
mark  the  puir  ii  8.  vi  d" 

It  is  evident  that  the  practice  of  the  gift  of  badges  by  the  town 
authorities  to  the  deserving  poor  prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
All  beggars,  we  are  told,  were  ordered  to  leave  Glasgow  during  the 
pestilence  in  1574  except  those  who  had  leave  from  the  provost,  and 
they  were  to  receive  their  "markis"  at  the  Tolbooth.  What  those 
"  markis  "  were  appears  from  the  city  accounts  for  27th  May  1575,  when 
there  is  an  entry  of  two  shillings  and  threepence  for  "  row  lattoun  to  be 
markis  to  the  puir  folk,"  row  lattoun  being  circular  pieces  of  brass  or 
pewter :  we  find  also  that  Eobert  Wilsoun,  hammerman,  got  the  sum  of 
35  lbs.  2s.  for  *'  making  of  tickets."  A  hundred  years  after  this  badges 
with  the  town's  arms  on  them  were  given  to  the  poor  who  had  been  bom 
within  the  town. 

The  bailies  and  council  in  Aberdeen,  we  are  told,  proceeded  on  the 
18th  of  May  1546  to  "  vesy  "  all  the  beggars,  and  to  give  natives  of  the 
town  the  town's  token;  and  in  1574  they  were  ordered  to  wear  this 
badge  on  "  their  utter  garmountht,"  whereby  they  might  be  known.     In 
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1650  William  Scott,  Height)  was  ordered  by  the  council  to  make  a 
number  of  "  ticketis,"  with  the  name  of  the  town  and  the  year  of  God 
upon  them,  to  be  given  to  the  poor  folk  who  had  resided  for  seven  years 
within  the  burgh.  This,  however,  cannot  have  been  the  first  time  that 
such  badges  were  adopted  in  that  town,  for  so  early  as  1616  the  kirk- 
session  of  Aberdeen  ordered  that  no  beggars  should  get  alms  save  those 
having  the  town's  token.  It  is  curious  that  the  badges  ordered  to  be 
distributed  in  1650  were  made  by  a  wright.  If  they  were  made  of 
wood  they  would  probably  be  unique  examples  of  the  kind. 

The  good  people  of  Aberdeen  seem  to  have  been  even  more  determined 
than  their  neighbours  that  no  strangers  should  get  the  benefit  of  their 
alms ;  after  providing,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  distribution  of  badges  to 
their  own  poor,  they  order  that  all  others  shall  be  imprisoned  or  scouiged ; 
and  two  scourgers  were  actually  appointed,  one  of  whom  was  granted  an 
official  residence  some  time  afterwards.  Their  principal  duty  was  pro- 
bably to  expel  all  vagrants  and  strange  beggars  from  the  precincts  of 
the  town.  This  custom  of  getting  rid  of  beggars  by  the  simple  plan  of 
sending  them  to  beg  somewhere  else  has  been  apparently  kept  up  in 
Aberdeenshire  till  within  comparatively  recent  years,  for  a  correspondent 
writes  me : — "  An  old  man  tells  me  he  recollects  a  man  being  put  on  to 
chivy  the  beggars  out  of  the  parish,  a  process  accompanied  by  much 
strong  language ;  and  if  any  one  of  the  beggars  were  impotent  the  people 
in  the  parish  passed  him  or  her  on  in  a  barrow  from  one  farm-house  to 
another  till  the  border  was  crossed."  Some,  however,  were  allowed  to 
remain,  and  these  it  is  supposed  got  certificates  or  badges  of  some  sort. 

In  Dundee  the  practice  of  giving  badges  to  the  poor  seems  to  have 
obtained  from  an  early  period.  In  January  1558  the  council  enact  that 
**no  beggars  be  tholit  within  this  burgh,  but  quhilk  are  bom  within 
the  same ;  and  nane  of  them  be  suffered  to  beg  except  they  (having  the 
town's  seal  upon  their  hat  or  cloak)  be  auld,  cruikit,  laim  or  debilitatit 
be  great  seikness." 

The  last  example  of  the  issuing  of  badges  to  the  poor  by  a  town 
council  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention  is  that  of  the  town  of 
Kirkwall,  and  in  this  case  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  speci- 
men of  the  badge  issued.     The  order  of  the  council  relating  to  it  is 
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dated  June  26,  1674,  and  proceeds  upon  the  narrative  that  many 
complaints  had  been  made  regarding  the  number  of  beggars  who  in- 
fested the  town,  and  that  to  obviate  this  it  was  necessary  that  a  roll 
of  town  poor  should  be  made  up  and  a  badge  granted  to  them,  made 
of  lead,  with  the  town's  arms  and  motto  on  it.  All  beggars  without 
the  badge  were  to  be  expelled  by  the  bellman. 

Several  other  examples  might  be  given  of  burghs  where  the  poor 
were  distinguished  by  badges,  but  enough  has,  I  think,  been  said  to  make 
it  more  than  probable  that  the  practice  was  prevalent  in  all  the  large 
towns  in  Scotland  from  an  early  period.  In  country  places  the  Act  of 
James  I.  provided  that  beggars  should  receive  their  '*  certain  tokens " 
from  the  sheriff,  but  after  the  Eeformation  we  find  the  kirk-sessions  of 
the  various  parishes  constantly  issuing  badges  to  the  deserving  poor. 
The  kirk-session  of  St  Cuthberfs,  Edinburgh,  in  1619  prohibited  any 
one  soliciting  alms  who  had  not  previously  received  a  badge.  And  so 
late  as  1743  the  same  body,  having  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  assess 
the  parish  for  relief  of  the  poor,  had  again  recourse  to  badges.  They 
were  stamped  with  the  words  "  West  Kirk,*'  the  date  of  issue,  and  an 
individual  number ;  and  they  in  all  probability  continued  in  use  till  the 
erection  of  the  workhouse  in  the  parish  in  the  year  1762.  In  1744 
fifty-eight  badges  were  given  out. 

Frequent  mention  of  badges  is  made  in  the  records  of  kirk-sessions 
all  throughout  Scotland.  In  1642,  for  instance,  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr 
ordained  that  persons  thought  worthy  to  beg  by  the  ministers  and  kirk- 
sessions  should  be  marked  with  ^  stamps  of  lead "  upon  their  breasts, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  them  from  strangers  and  idle  vagabonds. 
Again,  no  less  than  sixty  badges  were  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  kirk- 
session  of  Kilmarnock  in  1693 ;  and  five  years  after  that  we  find  the 
kirk-session  of  Monkton  parish  providing  badges,  with  the  inscription  of 
Monkton  on  one  side  and  that  of  Prestwick  on  the  other.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  prove  a  popular  movement,  the  independent  paupers  there 
refusing  at  first  to  wear  the  badge,  though  afterwards  they  consented 
to  swallow  their  pride  and  submit  to  the  indignity. 

At  a  later  period  it  would  appear  that  badges  or  certificates  to  beg 
were  issued  by  other  bodies  than  kirk-sessions.     In  1725  the  heritors 
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of  Aberdour  agreed  that  each  poor  person  in  the  parish  should  liave 
some  badge  or  mark,  having  on  the  one  side  "  Aberdour  "  and  on  the 
other  "  Parish " — a  mode  of  authenticating  the  badges  which  does  not 
say  much  for  the  invention  of  the  worthy  heritors. 

The  latest  instance  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  of  a  parochial 
badge  having  been  worn  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  badge  (fig.  1)  now  ex- 
hibited to  the  Society— or  one  exactly  similar.  It  has  been  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Mr  Charles  Black,  a  very  intelligent  and  cultivated 
old  man  in  the  parish  of  Tullibole  (I  regret  to  say  that  he  has  since  died). 
He  had,  curiously  enough,  several  specimens  of  this  badge,  which  conveys 
a  licence  to  beg  within  the  united  parishes  of  Fossoway  and  Tullibole. 
It  is  a  circular  leaden  disc,  6  inches  in  circumference,  bearing  in  the 


Fig.  1.  Beggar's  Badge  of  Lead  (actnal  size). 

centre  a  double-headed  eagle  displayed,  and  on  its  breast  a  shield  with 
the  Agnus  Dei,  and  around  the  margin  the  names  of  the  parishes  in 
Boman  letters  within  a  border.  There  is  a  projecting  eyelet  hole  at 
the  top  of  the  badge,  to  enable  it  to  be  stitched  on  to  the  coat  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out  at  what  date  these  badges  were  originally 
issued,  but  they  continued  to  be  worn  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  as  the  donor,  Mr  Black,  told  me  that  he  himself  remembered  the 
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last  beggar  in  the  parish  who  wore  a  badge  :  his  name  was  Hutcheon, 
and  he  died  in  1824.^ 

The  only  other  kind  of  mendicant  who  was  privileged  to  wear  a 
badge  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  alms  was  of  rather  a  higher  class. 
The  King's  bedesmen  obtained  their  authority  to  beg  direct  from  the 
Sovereign,  and  the  badge  which  they  wore — one  of  which  is  now  shown 
(fig.  2) — bore  the  Royal  Crown  and  the  words  "  Pass  and  Repass  "  for  a 


Fig.  2.   Bedesman's  Badge  of  Pewter  (3  iDclies  diameter). 

motto,  giving  them  thereby  the  privilege  of  wandering  throughout  broad 
Scotland,  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  particular  parish  or  town,  as 
were  the  holders  of  mere  local  badges.  The  custom  of  the  King  having 
poor  pensioners  is  of  ancient  date,  and  prevailed  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  In  this  country  they  were  at  first  merely  called  "poor  men" ; 
but  in  1473  we  find  in  the  Treasurer's  accounts  an  entry  of  twelve 
shillings  paid  "  to  Androw  blind  man,  the  King's  beidman  at  the  King's 
command  to  buy  him  met,"  and  shortly  after  thirty  shillings  was  granted 
him  for  his  clothing,  &c.  "  again  Yule."  Beadsmen  proper  were  usually 
foundationers  residing  in  an  hospital  or  elsewhere  :  they  were  generally 
thirteen  in  number,  and  wore  gowns  with  a  badge  bearing  the  cognizance 

^  Since  the  above  was  in  type  a  correspondent  informs  me  that  one  badge  at  least 
was  worn  in  the  parish  of  Sanquhar  within  the  last  fifty  years. 

VOL.   XXI.  M 
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of  the  founder,  for  the  repose  of  whose  soul  they  were  bound  to  pray 
daily  at  chapel.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  King's  beads- 
men ever  performed  such  religious  functions.  They  were  probably  at 
first  selected  deserving  poor  to  whom  tlie  Sovereign  gave  a  repast  on 
Skire  or  Maundy  Thursday — a  custom  which  was  at  one  time  common 
at  most  of  the  European  court<<.  The  King  served  the  table  himself, 
and  washed  the  guests'  feet ;  wo  are  told  that  in  1526  James  Y.  used 
an  apron  of  Holland  cloth  on  such  an  occasion.  In  Queen  Mary's  time 
her  pensioners  were  women,  not  men,  but  in  1566  the  King  assisted  in 
washing  the  feet  of  thirteen  men  (the  number  of  the  apostles),  and  the 
Queen  those  of  twenty-four  women,  being  the  number  of  years  of  her 
age.  Each  pensioner  used  to  receive  in  Holyrood  Chapel  a  gown  and 
hood  of  grey  cloth — ^before  1501,  of  blue  cloth  after  that  date, — a  pair  of 
shoes  and  a  wooden  cup  and  platter,  one  containing  ale,  the  other  bread 
and  meat,  together  with  a  purse  of  leather  in  which  was  a  penny  for 
each  year  of  the  King's  reign. 

After  the  accession  of  James  VI.  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet 
fell — like  many  other  touching  and  symbolic  observances — into  disuse ; 
in  1580,  however,  the  giving  of  alms  was  resumed,  but  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  lurking  suspicion  of  Popery  about  the  matter,  the 
date  was  changed  from  Maundy  Thursday  to  the  King's  birthday,  and 
the  alms  were  dispensed  by  His  Majesty's  almoner,  and  not  by  himself. 

Besides  dispensing  the  alms,  the  almoner,  who  was  generally  one  of 
the  King's  chaplains,  preached  a  sermon  to  the  Blue  Gowns,  but,  however 
thankfully  this  may  have  been  at  one  time  received,  they  were  latterly,  we 
are  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  most  impatient  and  inattentive  audience 
in  the  world.  "  Something  of  this,"  he  says,  **  may  arise  from  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  bedesmen  that  they  are  paid  for  their  own  devotions, 
not  f©r  listening  to  those  of  others.  Or,  more  probably,  it  arises  from 
impatience,  natural,  though  indecorous,  in  men  bearing  so  venerable  a 
character,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  royal 
birthday,  which,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  ends  in  a  hasty  breakfast 
of  bread  and  ale ;  the  whole  moral  and  religious  exhibition  terminating 
in  the  advice  of  Johnson's  *  Hermit  hoar '  to  his  proselyte, 
*  Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.'  " 
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Scott  also  says,  in  his  preface  to  the  Antiquary,  where  he  has  drawn 
such  a  vivid  and  amusing  portrait  of  an  old  Blue  Gown,  that  few  of  the 
King's  bedesmen  were  to  be  seen  at  that  date  (1829)  on  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh ;  but  this  must  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  old  men 
probably  preferred  to  beg  in  the  country,  where  they  got  better  enter- 
tainment, for  in  1832  there  were  sixty-eight  bedesmen  on  the  roll. 
The  privilege,  however,  came  to  be  abused,  and  it  was  ultimately  deter- 
mined to  suppress  the  charity.  The  last  survivor  of  this  class  of  privi- 
leged beggars  probably  died  in  1863,  for  though  there  is  an  item  of 
£1,  13s.  4d.  in  the  estimates  of  1864-5  for  alms  and  a  gown,  the 
charity  was  not  claimed. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  above  notes  to  bring  together  the  allusions 
to  the  various  beggars  and  their  badges,  which  lie  scattered  throughout  a 
large  number  of  records,  and  I  trust  in  so  doing  I  have  not  been  unduly 
discursive  or  wearisome.  It  is  singular  that  so  few  badges  have  survived 
to  our  day,  considering  that  at  one  time  they  must  have  been  extremely 
common  over  all  the  country.  They  were,  however,  of  little  intrinsic 
value,  and  probably  became  children's  playthings,  or  were  thrown  aside 
as  useless,  possibly  to  turn  up  again  some  day  and  puzzle  the  antiquaries 
of  a  future  generation. 
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IIL 

NOTICE  OF  A  BRONZE  CENSER  FOUND  UNDER  THE  FLOOR  OF  THE 
OLD  CHURCH  OF  GARVOCK,  KINCARDINESHIRE.  By  Rev.  JAMES 
GAMMACK,  M.A.,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot. 

In  1846  the  parish  church  of  Garvock,  Kincardineshire,  underwent  a 
thorough  repair,  and  a  porch  was  added  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 
Wliile  the  foundations  of  this  porch  were  being  excavated,  the  h^onze 
censer  now  exhibited  was  found  in  the  ground,  but  at  what  depth 
tliere  is  no  information.  The  ground  had  formed  part  of  the  area  of 
the  older  church,  which  was  built  in  1678  a  little  to  the  south  of 
the  present  one,  and  the  censer  must  at  some  date  now  unknown  have 
been  buried  under  the  floor  of  that  church,  and  not  been  disturbed 
at  the  building  of  the  present  edifice  in  1778.  There  had  been  an 
older  church  than  eitlier  of  these,  and  it  probably  occupied  the 
former  of  these  sites.  But  no  traditions  remain  with  regard  to  the 
struggles  in  the  parish  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  this  censer 
had  found  its  place  of  concealment.  The  later  history  of  the  censer, 
however,  is  curious,  and  may  bo  used  to  point  a  moral  in  archsBological 
circles. 

The  finding  of  the  censer  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late 
Andrew  Jervise,  and  he  mentioned  the  fact  of  its  discovery  in  his 
Memorials  of  Angus  and  Meams,  p.  437,  in  somewhat  general  terms: — 
"  Some  years  ago  an  old  and  pretty  entire  censer  or.  incense  pan,  now 
preserved  in  tlie  manse  (Garvock),  was  found  under  the  floor."  This 
was  written  in  1861  for  his  first  edition,  but  when  his  editor  was  pre- 
paring the  second  edition  in  1884,  the  name  and  knowledge  of  the 
censer  had  passed  away  from  the  manse.  Happily,  however,  the  preced- 
ing minister,  Mr  Mitchell,  could  thus  far,  on  inquiry,  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  its  destiny,  that  when  he  removed  to  Leith  the  censer  had 
got  mixed  up  with  his  other  effects,  and  thus  been  carried  away  from 
the  manse  without  his  knowledge.  Mr  Mitchell  lost  no  time  in  returning 
it  to  the  custody  of  Mr  Stephen,  the  present  minister  of  Garvock, 
and  it  can  now  be  described  in  detail. 
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This  antique  censor  (fig.  1)  is  of  bronze,  and  has  been  frequently 
used,  as  the  bottom  has  been  wasted  by  fire  and  renewed  by  a  patch 
that  is  pinned  on  to  the  bottom  from  the  outside.  The  height  over  all  is 
6  inches;  width,  exclusive  of  the  loops,  4  inches.  The  foot  is  2^ 
inches  in  diameter,  and  f  of  an  inch  in  depth,  being  a  simple  rim  round 
the  bottom.  The  depth  of  the  bowl  is  1  f  inches ;  the  depth  of  the  cover 
is  3 1  inches,  inside  measurement. 


Fig.  1.  Censer  of  Bronze  found  at  Ganrock,  Kincardineshire  (6  inches  in  hciglit). 

The  censer  had  been  swung  by  four  chains,  that  passed  through  loops 
f  of  an  inch  in  diameter  :  minute  fragments  of  the  chains  are  still 
attached  by  rust  to  two  of  the  loops  on  the  cover,  and  one  of  the  loops 
on  the  cover  is  broken  off,  as  if  the  censer  and  chains  had  been  buried 
together,  and  some  violence  had  been  used  in  separating  the  mass  in  the 
ground.     A  fifth  chain,  attached  near  the  top,  had  raised  the  cover. 
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The  ornamentation  of  the  censer  is  in  point  of  workmanship  rude  but 
efiTective,  and  on  the  whole  very  pleasing.  The  loops,  both  above  and 
below,  have  not  been  cast  with  the  metal,  but  inserted  by  two  piiWi  or, 
rather,  projecting  ends,  and  then  hammered  close  up  to  the  metal.  The 
mould  used  in  casting  the  cover  had  consisted  of  a  coarse  sand.  As  to  the 
piece  of  metal  used  for  patching  the  bottom  of  the  censer,  it  is  curious 
to  notice  that  some  idle  hands  had  previously  been  engaged  upon  it,  as 
there  is  quite  visible,  among  other  scratchings,  the  Imlly  formed  outline 
of  a  true-lovers'  knot :  the  patch  seems  to  be  zinc. 


IV. 

NOTICE    OF    URNS    IN    WIGTOWNSHIRE,    WITH    NOTES    ON    IMPLE- 
MENTS.    By   the  Rev.   GEORGE  WILSON,   Free  Chubch,   Glknluce, 

COBRESPONDINO   MkMBBR    S.A.S. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  an  addition  of  eight  hand-made 
clay  urns  to  the  very  large  and  valuable  collection  already  in  the 
Museum.  There  are  cdso  fragments  of  many  others,  chiefly  from  Glen- 
luce,  marked  with  various  patterns.  I  add  an  account  of  two  urns 
already  in  the  Museum,  hitherto  undescribed,  and  of  another  figured  in 
the  Collections  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Galloway  Archaeological  Association, 
with  a  note  of  others  found  in  the  district,  but  not  preserved  or 
described. 

My  description  includes  the  following  particulars : — Material,  form, 
dimensions,  style  of  ornament,  position  and  circumstances,  contents,  and 
accompaniments.  This  method  may  facilitate  comparison  with  urns 
from  other  districts. 

No.  1.  A  large  and  well-preserved  cinerary  urn  of  brownish  clay, 
mixed  with  angular  fragments  of  stone  which  are  covered.  With  pro- 
jecting ledge  at  shoulder.  Greatest  diameter  and  height,  14x11  inches. 
Diameter  at  brim,  1 0 J  and  \\\  inches,  not  being  truly  circular,  and  at 
the  flat  base  only  4  inches.  A  collar  4j^  inches  broad  projects  in  a 
sharp  ledge  f  or  f  of  an  inch,  where  the  diameter  is  greatest,  and  is 
ornamented  with  oval  indentations,  about  f  of   an  inch  long  and  \ 
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broad,  arranged  in  five  encircling  rows,  and  slanted  alternately,  so  that 
the  eflfect  is  chevron-like.  The  brim  is  bevelled  from  the  inside  to  a 
sharp  edge,  with  one  row  of  the  same  indentation.  A  low  ridge  encircles 
the  body  of  the  urn  3  J  inches  below  the  shoulder,  from  which  it  slopes 
rapidly  inward  to  the  base.     Shown  to  a  scale  of  ^  in  fig.  1. 


Fig.  1.  Urn  found  at  Mid  Torrs,  Gleuluce  (14  inches  in  height). 

Found  buried  in  the  sand,  inverted,  covering  ashes  and  fragments  of 
bone,  including  the  upper  jaws  and  two  teeth.  liOcality,  the  sand-hills 
at  Mid  Torrs,  Glenluce.     Purchased  for  the  Museum,  1886. 

No,  2.  Cinerary  urn  of  brownish  clay  mixed  with  stones  mostly 
covered.  Outline  ovoid.  Dimensions,  10|  X  12J  inches.  Diameter  at 
the  rounded  brim,  9f  inches.     The  flat  base  broken.     Ornamented  with 
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two  encircling  ridges — the  first,  3  J  inches  below  the  brim,  where  the 
diameter  is  greatest,  is  sharp,  and  nearly  |  of  an  inch  high;  the  second, 
where  the  diameter  is  10  J  inches,  is  3  inches  lower  down,  and  is  flatter. 


Fig.  2.  Um  found  at  Mid  Torrs,  Glenluce  (124  inchfs  diameter). 

Buried  in  the  sand,  inverted  over  many  small  fragments  of  bone  and 
charred  wood.  Locality,  Mid  Torrs,  Glenluce.  Purchased  for  the 
Museum,  12th  June  1886. 

No.  3,  Cinerary  um  (fig.  2)  of  brownish  clay,  with  stones  carefully 
covered.  Broken.  Diameter  at  brim,  12 J  inches;  height  unknown, 
the  lower  part  and  nearly  3  inches  of  the  brim  having  been  totally 
destroyed  by  cart  wheels.  Ornamented  with  chevrons  all  over  the 
surface.     Three  strong  encircling  ridges  divide  the  upper  part  into  three 
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bands,  each  2  inches  broad.  The  upper  band  or  collar  has  a  strong 
ridged  chevron,  with  a  large  boss,  with  excised  lines  radiating  from 
ai)ex  to  base,  in  each  of  the  ten  upper  triangular  spaces,  and  a  rude 
star-shaped  pattern  of  excised  lines  in  one  of  the  lower  spaces.  I 
accidentally  detached  one  boss,  and  found  that  it  had  been  shaped 
separately,  and  then  attached  to  the  um.  The  two  lower  bands  are 
slightly  concave,  each  filled  by  a  chevron  of  excised  lines  about  1  inch 
long  and  from  J  to  J  of  an  inch  apart.  The  encircling  ridges,  that  of 
the  collar  chevron,  and  the  lip  of  the  brim  have  deeply  incised  chevron 
lines.  The  flat  brim,  IJ  inches  broad,  is  filled  by  a  double  chevron 
of  excised  lines.  The  urn  slopes  out  with  a  slight  convexity  to  the 
lowest  ridge.  The  lower  part  is  covered  with  less  sharply  cut  lines, 
some  of  them  3  or  4  inches  long,  less  exactly  ammged,  yet  preserving 
the  general  chevrony  style.  The  whole  ornamentation  of  this  fine  uni 
is  bold,  free,  and  effective.  (See  note  on  No.  7.)  Shown  to  a  scale  of 
A  in  fig.  2. 


Figs.  3,  4.  Small  Cup-Shaped  Urns  found  at  Glenluce. 

Found  buried  in  the  sand,  inverted  over  some  handfuls  of  fine  ashes 
and  bones.  Locality,  Mid  Torrs,  Glenluce.  Purchased  for  the  Museum, 
1st  December  1886. 

No.  4.  Small  urn  of  reddish  clay.  Cup-shaped.  Dimensions,  2J  x 
IJ  inches.  Diameter  at  brim,  2|;  at  flat  base,  If  inches.  Ornamented 
with  two  waved  encircling  lines,  which  may  have  been  impressed  by  the 
edge  of  a  cockle  shell — the  first  \  of  an  inch  below  the  brim,  the  second 
J  to  i  of  an  inch  lower.  The  height  at  one  side  is  only  \\  inches,  and 
the  work  is  rude.  I  obtained  it  while  correcting  these  Notes  for  the 
press.     Shown  to  a  scale  of  \  in  fig.  3. 
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Found  lying  on  the  sand  beside  two  fragments  of  the  common  "drink- 
ing-cup  "  type  of  um  and  a  fragment  of  a  large  coarse  um  of  coarse  day 
and  stones,  black  on  the  inside.  Perhaps  all  belonged  to  one  interment. 
It  is  the  first  of  the  kind  found  here. 

Position  and  contents  unknown.  Locality,  LoiNr  Torrs,  Glenluce. 
Presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  Rev.  George  Wilson,  June  1887. 

No,  5.  Cinerary  um  of  reddish-brown  clay,  mixed  with  covered 
stones.  Outline  ovoid.  Dimensions,  11  x  10  inches.  Brim  not  truly 
circular,  diameter  10  X  d  inches.  Base  flat,  diameter  6^  inches.  Orna- 
mented by  two  low  encircling  ridges,  2\  inches  apart,  and  a  collar  2\ 
inches  Inmd,  filled  with  an  irregular  lozenge  pattern  of  impressed  corded 
fines,  and  a  similar  encircling  line  close  to  the  rounded  brim.  The 
greatest  diameter  is  at  the  lower  ridge,  that  at  the  upper  being  nearly  as 
great. 


Fig.  5.  Um  found  at  Bankfield,  Glenlace  (11  inches  in  height). 

A  ploughshare  in  cutting  a  furrow  one  foot  deep  smashed  the  base. 
It  was  left  undisturbed,  and  next  day,  2nd  October  1886,  it  was  excavated 
under  my  direction.  It  was  buried  in  the  drift  under  the  soil  in  a  hole 
29  inches  deep,  inverted  on  a  rough  stone  9  X  8  X  1 J  inches.     The  base 
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was  covered  by  a  stone  about  12  X  8  X  1|  inches,  at  the  west  end  of 
which  lay  another  a  little  larger.  About  a  yard  off  lay  another 
28x16x2^,  which  I  think  had  formerly  covered  the  others,  and  been 
moved  aside  by  the  plough  or  grubber.     The  stones  are  Silurian  sandstone. 

The  urn  was  lifted  on  the  under  stone,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
breeze  for  a  few  minutes  before  I  ventured  to  remove  it.  It  covered 
many  fragments  of  burnt  bones  mixed  with  black  ashes.  My  friend,  Dr 
M'Gormack,  examined  the  bones,  and  said  that  the  left  part  of  the  pelvis 
showed  it  to  be  that  of  quite  a  young  man.  Three  small  pebbles,  two 
of  them  of  quartz,  may  have  been  accidentally  mixed  with  the  bones ; 
bat  I  record  their  presence,  because  small  pebbles  are  still  worshipped 
in  India  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  appear  to  have  been  worshipped  in 
Palestine  long  ago.*  fihown  on  a  scale  of  J  in  fig.  5.  By  far  the  most 
interesting  of  the  contents  was  the  very  amall  urn  next  to  be  described. 

No.  6.  Small  urn  of  fine  reddish-brown  clay,  without  stones. 
Saucer-shaped.  Dimensions,  2^x1^  inches.  Diameter  inside  of 
rounded  brim,  2^  inches,  and  at  flat  base  2  inches.  Depth  inside,  f 
of  an  inch.  Inverted  under  No.  5,  containing  black  ashes.  Shown  on 
a  scale  of  ^  in  fig.  4. 

This  interesting  interment  was  on  the  edge  of  a  raised  sea-beach, 
where  it  forms  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Luce,  near  high-water  mark. 
Another  urn  was  destroyed  at  a  similar  place  not  far  off  in  1847. 

This  small  urn  enclosed  in  the  larger  one  took  me  quite  by  surprise, 
being  of  rare  occurrence.  One  at  Carphin,  Fifeshire,  is  described  in 
vol.  vii.  p.  405  ;  another,  pierced  with  holes,  found  at  Buchlyvie,  Fife- 
shire, in  vol  ix.  p.  1 90.  One  in  Yorkshire  is  mentioned  in  Green  well's 
Brit,  Ba)row8,  p.  337,  footnote,  and  in  Anglesea,  p.  399,  note ;  see  also 
p.  364. 

Locality,  Bankfield,  Glenluce.  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  these 
two  unis  to  the  Museum  in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  on  whose 
property  they  were  found. 

No.  7.  Cinerary  urn  of  clay  blackened  by  peat  smoke.  Fragments 
of  a  very  fine  urn,  with  a  collar  like  No.  3.  The  diameter  seems  to 
have  been  about  5f  inches.    The  collar  is  3  inches  broad,  with  a  ridged 

^  Isaiah  Ivii.  6. 
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chevron,  open  towards  the  brim,  with  a  circular  boss  like  a  large  nail 
head  in  each  upper  triangle,  and  the  lower  triangles  filled  with  eight  or 
nine  incised  lines  slanting  from  left  to  right.  Below  the  collar  is  a 
slight  contraction,  with  a  row  of  perpendicular  sparrow-bill  indentations, 
the  points  downward,  and  about  half  an  inch  apart.  Between  and  below 
them  the  surface  is  covered  with  fine  slightly  waved  lines  made  with 
the  edge  of  a  comb.  When  found  it  went  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments 
gradually  crumbled  away.  See  the  description  of  the  next  urn.  Shown 
on  a  scale  of  J  in  fig.  6. 


Fig.  6.   Portion  of  Urn  found  near  Torhousekie,  Wigtown. 

I  think  there  are  three  other  urns  in  the  Museum  with  raised  chev- 
rons like  this  one  and  No.  3,  one  of  which  has  bosses  on  each  side 
of  the  ridge.  One  from  Dunion.  Hill,  Jedburgh,  is  figured  in  vol.  xx. 
p.  99. 

No,  8.  Small  urn  of  lightish  red  clay  mixed  with  sand,  and  well 
burnt.  Flower-pot  shaped.  Massive,  3 J  X  3 J  inches.  Diameter  and 
height  inside,  2f  X  2  inches.  Base  flat  with  roimded  edge,  diameter  1 J 
inches. 

This  peculiar-looking  urn  was  got  from  the  relations  of  a  deceased 
labourer,  who  found  it  in  the  year  1852  or  1856,  along  with  No.  7. 
The  only  facts  now  known  about  these  two  urns  are  that  they  were 
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got  together,  in  one  of  the  two  years  named,  on  the  moor  between 
Torhousekie  and  Balnab,  Wigtown.^ 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  both  urns  to  the  Museum. 

I  insert  here  a  description  of  two  urns  from  this  district  already  in 
the  Museum. 

No.  9.  Urn  of  brownish  clay  mixed  with  stones,  mostly  covered. 
Of  the  "  food-vessel "  type  ;  4  J  X  3f  inches.  Base  flat,  concave  inside, 
diameter  2 J.  Collar  1^  inches  broad,  ornamented  with  an  irregular 
lozenge  pattern  between  two  encircling  lines.  Under  it  is  a  slight 
encircling  ridge,  from  which  it  slopes  rapidly  to  the  base.  At  one  part 
there  are  four  lozenges  in  a  row.  A  spot  where  a  slight  repair  has  been 
made  bore  the  impress  of  the  potter's  finger  tip. 

Found  in  1879  among  gravel  newly  fallen  from  the  edge  of  a  pit,  so 
that  the  position  and  depth  of  interment  are  unknown.  Nothing  was 
observed  beside  it.  After  being  hidden  in  a  dry  stone  wall  for  about  a 
year,  it  came  into  my  hands  and  was  sent  to  the  Museum.  See  vol.  xiv. 
142. 

Locality,  Craigenhollie,  Glenluce.  Presented  by  me  to  the  Museum 
in  1880. 

No.  10.  Urn  of  the  same  type  as  the  last  described.  No  stones 
appear  through  the  clay.  Cup-shaped.  Dimensions,  6  J  X  4^  inches. 
Ornamented  all  over  by  encircling  rows  of  impressed  oblong  dots,  and 
two  ridges.  Base  flat,  diameter  outside  3^,  inside  2  inches.  The 
lower  ridge  is  3  inches  from  the  base,  and  the  upper  one  divides  the 
remainder  into  two  bands  \\  inches  broad.  The  dots  on  the  ridges  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  brim  and  base  are  of  larger  size.  Of  the  smaller 
dots  there  are  6  rows  on  the  collar  band,  5  on  the  next,  and  14  on  the 
basal  one, — 25  in  all.  The  bevelled  inside  of  the  brim  has  slanting  rows 
of  the  smaller  dots  arranged  5  or  6  in  a  row. 

^  A  cairn  on  Torhousekie  was  opened  many  years  ago,  and  a  coffin-shaped  stone, 
which  covered  a  built  grave  in  it,  was  carried  away  to  cover  a  water  trough.  Six 
difTerent  persons  have  told  my  friend  Mr  Armstrong  that  they  repeatedly  saw,  after 
dark,  a  light  move  from  the  cairn,  follow  the  track  by  which  the  stone  was  carried, 
and  settle  on  the  top  of  it  for  a  short  time.  These  people  are  afraid  to  open  any 
more  cairu.o. 
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Found  long  ago  near  Lochinch.  See  vol.  i.  New  Series,  172.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  urn  mentioned  by  the  late  Mr  Todd,  of  Kirkmaiden,  as 
quoted  by  Dr  Arthur  Mitchell,  vol.  xiii.  172.  It  was  found  in  1818 
with  a  skull,  at  Clendrie,  Inch. 

Locality,  Inch.    Presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  Earl  of  Stair  in  1879. 

No,  11.  By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Ayrshire  and 
Galloway  Archaeological  Association  and  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart, 
of  Monreith,  I  show  an  engraving  from  their  CollectionSj  vol.  v.  45,  of  a 
fine  "  food  "  uni,  5  X  4  J  inches,  diameter  of  flat  base  2  J  inches.  Body 
flower-pot  shaped,  contracted  sharply  at  a  narrow  shoulder  to  a  l»oad 
concave  collar,  widening  to  the  brim.  Ornamented  nearly  all  over  with 
encised  lines  in  lozenge  and  chevron  patterns,  or  encircling  corded  lines. 


Fig.  7.  Urn  found  at  Cuirngaan,  Kirkmaiden  (5  inches  in  height). 

Found  in  levelling  down  the  top  of  a  steep  sandy  knoll  in  which  a 
sand  pit  had  been  excavated.  About  4  feet  beneath  the  surface  some 
large  stones  were  found,  measuring  about  54  X  30  X  8  inches,  resting  on 
five  granite  boulders,  about  as  large  as  a  man  could  lift,  which  enclosed 
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an  elliptic  grave  about  36  x  30  inches.  The  intelligent  tenant  of  Caim- 
gaan,  Mr  Jamieson,  as  quoted  by  Sir  Herbert,  says — "  Inside  were  several 
urns.  This  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  preserved ;  the  others,  hav- 
ing been  made  of  differently  prepared  clay,  could  not  be  lifted  without 

going  to  crumbs The  bones  of  the  thighs,  with  the  loin  joints, 

and  arm  bones  with  the  elbow,  were  quite  plain Of  the  labour 

of  getting  the  occupant  into  his  last  resting-place  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  the  flagstones  must  have  been  brought  at  least  half  a  mile."  The 
labourer  who  opened  this  grave  thought  the  skeleton  was  sitting  with 
the  face  to  the  north.  Of  course  it  was  lying  doubled  up,  with  several 
urns  placed  beside  it. 

Locality,  Caimgaan,  Kirkmaiden  in  the  Rhinns. 

I  may  here  refer  to  a  note  by  me  in  vol.  ix.  517,  of  a  contracted 
sepulture  at  Carsecreugh,  Glenluce,  in  the  boulder  clay,  on  a  small  glacial 
knolL  The  stone  cist  was  quadrangular,  narrower  at  one  end,  and  con- 
tained the  bones  of  a  woman  and  child,  and  an  um  at  the  south-west 
corner,  which  crumbled  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  thigh  bones  of 
the  woman  were  broken  across  the  middle.  The  cist  lay  east  and 
west,  and  a  shorter  one  lying  above  it  at  right  angles  was  afterwards 
observed. 

In  connection  with  No.  11, 1  may  refer  to  other  occurrences  of  several 
small  urns  together.  In  voL  xil  625,  I  describe  the  finding  of  ten 
lignite  beads,  some  of  which  are  in  the  Museum,  in  a  railway  cutting 
near  Stranraer.  They  were  under  one  of  several  small  urns  in^rted 
in  a  cist  Some  of  them  had  the  herring-bone  pattern.  In  the  Old 
Statistical  Account  of  Old  Luce,  five  small  urns  are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  a  cist,  in  a  cutting  for  a  now  road.  Probably  this  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mote- Hill  at  the  west  end  of  Glenluce  village.  I  have  placed 
in  the  Museum,  along  with  a  large  number  of  similar  fragments,  a  tray 
containing  many  fragments  of  apparently  three  small  "  drinking  cup  "  urns. 
They  were  found  at  Clachsiant,  Stoneykirk,  buried  in  the  sand  beside  a 
broken  whetstone,  in  the  hollow  of  which  lay  a  small  stone  axe,  figured 
in  my  paper,  vol.  xv.  263.  The  fragments  of  "  drinking-cup  "  urns  are 
numerous  in  our  sandhills.  The  specimens  I  have  sent  to  the  Museum 
are  variously  marked,  one  with  a    herring-bone  pattern.     Some    of  a 
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thicker  sort  are  marked  by  the  edge  of  a  comb.  A  bronze  dagger  I 
presented  to  the  Museum  was  no  doubt  connected  with  an  interment. 

I  sent  to  the  Museum  a  small  cup  or  bowl-shaped  urn  of  clay  mixed 
with  stones,  which  showed  the  outline  from  base  to  brim ;  but  it  is  past 
repair.  I  found  it  at  Knockdoon,  High  Torrs,  buried  erect  in  the  sand, 
and  containing  black  ashes.  Similar  urns  have  often  been  observed, 
but  not  preserved. 

I  send  fragments  of  several  laige  urns  of  coarse  material,  variously 
formed  and  marked."  Two  of  them  were  held  upright  in  the  sand  by  a 
circle  of  water-worn  pebbles,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  one's  open 
hand,  stuck  slantwise  in  the  sand.  One  of  them  is  described  in  vol.  xi. 
582.  Both  contained  black  ashes.  The  stones  with  which  the  clay  is 
mixed  appear  much  on  the  surface.  Yet  it  is  firmly  ornamented  with 
close-set  encircling  rows  of  triangular  indentations,  each  containing  a 
very  small  figure  8  pattern,  with  a  circular  dot  in  each  loop.  The  tool 
used  for  this  must  have  been  neat  and  hard.  Close  beside  it  lay  a  frag- 
ment with  chevrony  incised  lines  like  those  in  No.  3,  and  two  hammer 
stones,  of  which  one,  No.  89,  is  sent  These  may  have  been  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  workshops,  as  many  articles  have  been  found  near  them. 
They  belong,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  Bronze  Age. 

Many  sepulchral  urns  have  been  found  in  Glenluce  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  of  which  no  fragment  or  exact  record  has  been  preserved. 
Some  were  interred,  others  in  cairns  with  or  without  built  cists.  Some 
of  these  cists  still  remain. 

When  the  "  White  Cairn"  near  Gillespie  farm-house  was  removed,  a 
cist  was  found  covered  by  a  very  large  flagstone,  and  containing  an 
upright  urn  about  1 2  inches  high,  with  a  piece  of  slate  on  the  mouth, 
and  containing  fine  clay. 

At  Gillespie,  and  at  Gleniron  and  Kilhem  in  New  Luce,  are  large  cairns 
containing  several  cists. 

All  the  urns  described  in  this  paper  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  the 
workers  in  bronze. 

In  May  1877  I  saw  the  remains  of  a  very  curious  wooden  box,  foimd 
in  cutting  a  drain  through  a  slight  hump  on  the  edge  of  a  peat  bog 
which  had  never  been  tilled,  at  Challochmun,  Glenluce.     It  was"  6  feet 
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long,  of  some  soft  wood,  apparently  willow,  which  crambled  away.  It 
was  joined,  without  nails  or  pegs,  by  grooves  1  inch  wide  and  f  of  an 
inch  deep,  those  in  the  two  ends  catching  the  bottom  and  side  planks ; 
an  oak  lid,  with  a  groove  all  round,  catching  the  whole,  and  held  in  its 
place  by  large  stones.  On  the  surface  was  a  circular  patch  of  broken 
stones  much  marked  by  fire. 

NoTB  ON  Implements  of  Stone,  Bronze,  &o. 

During  the  recess  of  1886  I  gave  the  Museum  many  hundreds  of 
trimmed  flints,  with  other  articles,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  previous 
collections  from  Glenluce,  which  were  being  rearranged.  There  are 
about  forty  arrow-heads,  some  very  rude.  There  is  a  small  bronze  chisel, 
1 J  inches,  which  I  acquired  for  the  Museum,  which  seems  to  be  very 
old.  I  also  present  two  bronze  needles  and  two  linked  wires  from  Glen- 
luce, and  a  tool  made  of  a  pig's  tusk  from  Kirkcowan.  There  is  a  melon 
bead  from  Penninghame. 

I  call  attention  to  a  donation  of  twelve  flint  arrow-heads  from  Glen- 
luce, which  I  present  in  the  name  of  my  friend  Dr  John  Thomson,  14 
Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  whose  late  father  was  long  a  member  of 
this  Society. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Museum  a  pendant  of  black 
shale  or  cannel  coal  (fig.  8),  found  in  excavating  materials  to  mend  a  road 


Fig.  8.  Pendant  of  Jet  found  at  Skirling,  Peeblesshire 
(2^  inches  in  length). 

on  the  farm  of  Broughton  Knowe,  Skirling,  Peeblesshire.  It  is  curved 
like  a  horn  snuff-mull ;  the  base  and  sides  are  flattened  and  polished, 
and  a  notch  is  cut  round  the  middle  for  the  suspending  cord.  On  one 
side,  between  this  notch  and  the  base,  there  is  cut  a  small  figure  of  a 
VOL.  XXI.  N 
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boat  with  two  persons  in  it.  The  boat  is  ^  of  an  inch  long  and  not  much 
more  than  -^  broad  Each  figure  in  it  holds  up  a  hand,  and  the  tallest 
is  about  -^  high.  At  one  end  of  the  boat  there  seems  to  be  an  attempt 
to  show  a  serpent  or  dragon  mouth.  I  was  at  once  reminded  of  the 
boats  or  ships  on  the  topstone  of  a  dolmen  at  Horrestrup,  in  Zealand,  as 
figured  by  Sir  James  Simpson  in  voL  vi.,  appendix,  plate  xxxL,  and  by 
Mr  James  Fergusson  in  vol.  xiL  665.  This  seems  to  be  a  Scandinavian 
ornament,  and  is,  I  think,  unique  in  this  country. 

My  friend  Mr  Armstrong,  of  Kirkcowan,  allows  me  to  exhibit  a  bronze 
celt  from  Isle  of  Whithorn,  and  some  spindle  whorls,  one  of  iron  with  a 
notch  to  attach  it  to  the  spindle,  got  from  a  family  who  have  been 
weavers  for  generations* 


STATEMEKT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  RUTHWELL  CROSS.    By  GEORGE 
SETON,  M.A.,  Advocate,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  along  with  a  copy  of  his  interesting  little  pamphlet 
on  the  Buthwell  Cross  (published  by  Messrs  Blackwood  and  Sons  in 
1885),  I  received  the  following  letter  from  my  friend  Mr  M'Farlan, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Buthwell : — 

The  Mansb,  Ruthweli^ 
2nd  December  1886. 

Dear  Sib, — ^You  may  have  heard  of  our  plan  to  have  the  Runic  monument 
sheltered  from  the  weather,  in  a  building  adjoining  the  old  parish  church  here. 
I  am  almost  afraid  to  write  to  an  Edinburgh  antiquarian  on  the  subject,  as 
so  many  of  the  members  of  your  Society  are  of  opinion  that  the  "  Cross  ** 
should  be  sent  to  their  care  in  the  Edinburgh  Museiun.  I  will  cling  to  the 
hope,  however,  that  some  of  them  will  yet  smile  upon  our  plan  ;  and, 
knowing  the  interest  which  you  take  in  the  monument,  I  will  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  will  bring  the' following  facts  under  the  notice  of  the  members 
of  your  Society,  or  of  any  of  your  friends  who  may  be  able  to  look  with  favour 
on  the  local  preservation  of  the  Ruthwell  Cross. 

The  plan  is  to  have  the  Cross  placed  in  a  semicircular  building  at  the  back  of 
the  present  pulpit,  lit  by  four  lancet  windows.  This  would  attach  it  definitely 
to  the  parish  church,  and  would  overcome  the  difficulty  of  having  a  new  building 
erected  over  the  monument  where  it  now  stands.    Neither  the  heritors  nor  the 
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minister  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  up-keep  of  such  a  building.  The 
heritors  have  sanctioned  the  present  plan,  and  H.M.  Office  of  Works  has 
agreed  to  give  £50  towards  it  if  the  whole  of  the  sum  required — viz.,  £250 — 
be  forthcoming  within  six  months  from  the  Ist  of  December.  Counting  the 
Government  grant,  we  have  £204  in  all  subscribed,  and  we  are  now  appealing 
to  the  friends  of  the  Cross  to  help  us  in  completing  the  needed  amount — 
Sincerely  yours,  J.  M*Farlan. 

Inc  reply,  I  undertook  to  make  a  short  statement  to  the  Society  relative 
to  the  proposal ;  and  I  have  recently  received  a  second  letter  from  Mr 
M'Farlan,  along  with  two  Dumfries  newspapers  containing  paragraphs 
which  indicate  the  local  opinion  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  Cross. 
**  Since  I  wrote  to  you  (Mr  MTarlan  says)  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  stating  that  they  in- 
tend to  support  our  plan.  We  still  need  about  £20.  Our  farmers 
have  little  to  spare  at  present,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  come 
to  the  rescue  if  there  is  any  fear  of  our  losing  the  promised  grant  of 
£60  from  H.M.  Board  of  Works.  However,  apart  from  the  matter  of 
a  donation  from  your  Society,  I  am  specially  anxious  to  have  their 
general  approval  for  the  local  preservation  of  the  monument." 

After  stating  that  it  is  "  manifestly  impossible  for  the  heritoi*  and 
minister  of  Ruthwell  to  sanction  the  removal  of  the  Cross  to  Edinburgh," 
Mr  MTarlan  offered  to  transmit,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society,  the 
architect's  plans  for  the  proposed  addition  to  the  church  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  Cross,  besides  indicating  his  willingness  to  come  to 
Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  personally  expounding  them.  The  "  plan 
(he  adds)  is,  I  believe,  pretty  well  kno^vn  to  the  members  of  your 
Society.  Still  I  am  anxious  that  the  Scottish  antiquaries  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  it;  and  I  would  not  like  to  carry  out  a  plan 
which  they  might  afterwards  set  down  as  a  blunder."  I  accordingly 
requested  Mr  M'Farlan  to  send  me  the  plans  (which  I  now  exhibit),  but 
I  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  ask  him  to  come  to  Edinburgh.^  The 
scheme  has  now  been  formally  approved  of  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Annan. 

It   is   quite   unnecessary   for  me  to   trouble  the  Society  with  any 

^  In  point  of  fact,  however,  Mr  MTarlan  attended  the  meeting  at  which  this 
paper  was  read,  and  made  an  explanatory  statement. 
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detailed  account  of  the  deeply  interesting  monument  to  which  my  com- 
munication refers.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  date  of  its  erection  was 
somewhere  about  the  year  680 — i,e.,  upwards  of  1200  years  ago;  that, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Cross  originally  stood  at  Priestside,  on  the 
Solway  shore,  from  which  it  was  removed  to  its  present  locality  by  a 
team  of  oxen,  or  by  the  angels ;  that  it  was  thrown  down  during  the 
ecclesiastical  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  about  the  year  1642,  the 
broken  fragments  having  been  allowed  to  remain  within  the  parish 
church  for  upwards  of  130  years ;  that  in  1802  the  Kev.  Dr.  Duncan, 
minister  of  Euthwell,  foimd  the  fragments  lying  outside  the  church,  and 
set  up  the  two  principal  parts  in  the  manse  grounds;  the  erection  of  the 
pillar,  as  it  now  stands,  with  new  cross  beam  and  old  top  stoQe,  having 
been  completed  by  Dr  Duncan  in  1823.  The  Cross  is  referred  to  by 
Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  additions  to  Camden's  Britannia^  published  in  1 695 ; 
and  at  diiferent  dates,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Dr  Nicolson, 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  Alexander  Gordon,  in  his  Itinerarium  Septentrianalc^ 
Thomas  Pennant,  in  his  Second  Tour  in  Scotland^  and  Cardonnel  and 
Gough,  in  the  Vetusta  Monumental  issued  by  the  London  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  During  the  current  century  the  history  of  the  Cross  has 
been  ably  discussed  and  illustrated  by  a  number  of  distinguished  scholars 
and  archaeologists,  including  Dr  Duncan,  Mr  Kemble  (the  celebrated 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar),  Dr  Daniel  Wilson,  the  Eev.  D.  BL  Haigh,  Professor 
Stephens  of  Copenhagen,  Dr  John  Stuart,  Mr  Henry  Sweet  of  Oxford, 
and  Dr  Joseph  Anderson,  in  whose  Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times 
(2nd  series)  will  be  found  an  interesting  account  of  the  Cross, 
accompanied  by  several  admirable  illustrations. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  very  conflicting  opinions  are  entertained 
by  the  Fellows  of  this  Society  regarding  the  point  at  issue.  While  some 
warmly  support  the  views  of  the  heritors  and  minister  of  Euthwell — 
which  I  understand  are  shared  by  the  entire  population  of  Dumfries  and 
Galloway — others  no  less  strongly  advocate  the  removal  of  the  Cross  to 
the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  National  Antiquities,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  also  of  archssology ;  and  that  mainly  on  the  ground  that  any 
local  claim  to  the  retention  of  the  monument  has  long  ago  been  forfeited 
by  the   treatment  which  it   has  received  at  the  hands  of   those  who 
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ought  to  have  religiously  protected  it.  To  use  the  language  of  Dr 
Anderson  : — "  Look  at  its  pitiable  story.  Demolished,  broken,  buried ; 
restored  and  reconstructed  by  private  enterprise ;  deciphered  and  de- 
monstrated to  be  of  national  interest  and  importance  as  a  literary  and 
historic  monument, — and  yet  left  to  weather  and  decay  !  Had  it  been 
covered  with  Asian  bilinguals  or  African  hieroglyphics,  it  might  at  least 
have  had  the  chance  of  being  acquired  at  great  expense  and  brought  to 
this  country  in  triumph,  with  much  public  rejoicing  over  its  acquisition." 
In  other  matters  besides  those  pertaining  to  archaeology  the  rival  claims 
of  local  and  central  control  have  given  rise  to  many  a  warm  discussion. 
Speaking  generally,  there  is  probably  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  In  some  instances  it  appears  to  be  very  desirable  that  local 
opinion  and  local  action  should  be  entirely  unfettered ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  little  gentle  despotism,  in  the  shape  of 
central  supervision,  is  occasionally  very  wholesome.  Take  the  case  of  the 
concentration  of  the  Old  Parochial  Kegisters  of  Scotland,  in  terms  of 
Lord  Elcho's  Act  of  1854,  I  venture  to  think  that  no  impartial  person 
of  ordinary  intelligence  can  hesitate  to  admit  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
safe  and  proper  custody  of  these  important  records  in  a  central  depart- 
ment is  a  great  national  boon.  With  regard  to  archaeology,  I  am 
disposed  to  hold  that  coins  and  other  articles  of  treasure  trove,  which  are 
usually  not  very  bulky,  ought  invariably  to  find  their  way  to  our 
National  Museum.  The  same  principle  would,  of  course,  equally  apply 
to  every  other  class  of  antiquities  of  moderate  size ;  but  when  we  come 
to  deal  with  an  object  in  sandstone,  measuring  about  18  feet  in  height, 
2  feet  in  breadth,  and  15  inches  in  thickness,  and  weighing  probably 
about  three  tons,  there  appears  to  be  some  ground  for  challenging  the 
propriety  of  its  removal,  more  especially  if  it  can  be  shown  that  hence- 
forth every  reasonable  precaution  will  be  adopted  to  protect  the  precious 
memorial  from  injury  or  decay.  As  already  indicated,  I  have  brought 
the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Society,  at  the  request  of  the 
minister  of  Ruthwell,  with  the  view  of  enlisting  its  sympathy,  if  not  its 
aid,  in  the  retention  of  the  unique  monument  in  the  picturesque  parish 
of  Annandale  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
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Monday,  lith  March  1887. 

Dr  AKTHUR  MITCHELL,  C.B.,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  Fellows : — 

Andrew  Airman,  27  Buckingham  Terrace. 

William  Mazwbll  of  Donavouid,  Pitlochry. 

William  S.  Thomson  Sinclair,  Danbeath  Castle,  Caithness. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors  : — 

(1)  By  Miss  Dudgeon,  through  Patrick  Dudgeon,  F.S.A  Scot. 

Maori  Axe  of  jade,  6f  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in  width,  finely 
polished,  and  having  a  small  perforation  at  one  end,  from  New  Zealand. 

(2)  By  J.  Stuart  Robertson  of  Edradynate,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Maori  Adze  of  obsidian,  12  J  inches  in  length,  by  3  J  inches  in  breadth 
and  2  inches  in  thickness,  shaped  by  rough  chipping  only,  from  Pareora, 
South  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

Maori  Adze  of  the  same  stone,  9  inches  in  length,  2  inches  in  width 
across  the  back,  and  triangular  in  the  cross  section,  with  the  apex  of  the 
triangle  to  the  front 

The  Donor  communicates  the  following  notice  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  found  : — "  These  two  stone  implements  must  have 
been  made  and  used  by  the  Maories.  They  were  found  on  the  Pareora 
Estate,  South  Canterbury,  which  belongs  to  the  New  Zealand  and 
Australian  Land  Company.  They  were  given  to  Mr  Macpherson, 
manager  of  Pareora,  by  the  man  who  had  found  them  whilst  engaged  in 
ploughing  up  the  native  tussock,  in  order  that  the  land  might  be  laid 
down  in  English  grass.  The  implements  must  have  been  very  near  the 
surface,  as  in  ploughing  tussock  country  for  the  first  time  only  a  three- 
inch-deep  furrow  is  turned  up.     The  stone  of  which  they  are  made  is 
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supposed  to  have  come  from  a  quarry  near  the  Cold  Lakes,  in  the  centre 
of  the  New  Zealand  Alps.  The  Maories  in  the  Middle  Island  do  not 
now  number  many  more  than  a  thousand." 

(3)  By  R.  Carfrab,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Urn,  5  J  inches  high  by  4|  inches  wide  at  the  mouth,  with  everted 
lip  and  bulging  sides,  irregularly  ornamented  with  impressed  dots  in  a 
zigzag  pattern,  found  in  a  cist  at  Tartraven,  Linlithgowshire,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

(4)  By  W.  IvisoN  Macadam,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Two  leaf-shaped  Arrow-Heads  of  flint,  from  the  Island  of  Arran. 

Pot  Quern  of  sandstone,  from  Glenkill,  Lamlash,  Arran,  measuring 
1 2  inches  diameter,  and  standing  6  inches  high,  with  three  projections 
1^  inches  in  length  on  the  bottom  as  feet ;  the  hollow  on  the  top  is  10 
inches  diameter  and  2  inches  deep,  with  a  central  hole  for  the  spindle, 
and  a  side  hole  penetrating  in  a  slanting  direction  to  the  outside. 

Three  Arrow-Heads  of  quartzite,  from  Nebraska,  United  States  of 
America. 

(5)  By  Jambs  Chisholm,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Ornamental  Door-Sneck  of  wrought  iron. 

Carved  Wooden  Implement,  3^  inches  in  length,  with  knobbed 
handle,  and  short,  thick,  flat,  spud-like  termination,  use  unknown. 

(6)  By  Peter  Miller,  F.S.A.  Soot. 

Three  Arrow-Heads  of  chert,  from  Merigomish  Harbour,  Nova  Scotia. 
(See  the  subsequent  communication  by  Mr  Miller.) 

(7)  By  Rev.  David  Scott,  F.S.A.  Soot.,  the  Author. 

Annals  and  Statistics  of  the  Original  Secession  Church.     8vo.    1886. 

(8)  By  Professor  F.  J.  Child,  the  Author,  through  W.  Macmath, 

F.S.A,  Scot. 

English  and  Scotch  Ballads.     Part  IV.     4to.    Boston,  1886. 
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(9)  By  Edwin  Laurbncb,  the  Author. 

Progress  of  a  Century,  or  the  Age  of  Iron  and  Steam.  4to.  London, 
1886. 

(10)  By  Gborgb  Williamson,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

Old  Greenock,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  early  Part  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  with  some  Account  of  the  Burgh  of  Cartsbum  and 
Burgh  of  Barony  of  Crawf urd's  Dyke.     With  Illustrations.     4to.    1 886. 

(11)  By  Herbert  J.  Beid,  the  Author. 

The  History  of  Margrave,  Berks,  with  the  Legend  of  Queen  Emma, 
and  an  Account  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  in  the  Parish  Church,  &o. 
8vo.    Reading,  1885. 

(12)  By  C.  Roach  Smith,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

Retrospections,  Social  and  ArchseologicaL  YoL  II.  8vo.  London, 
1886. 

There  were  also  Exhibited  : — 

(1)  By  J.  Maxtonb-Graham  of  Cultoquhey,  F.S.A.  Scot 

Badge  in  silver  of  King  Charles  II.,  having  the  king's  portrait  in 
relief  enclosed  in  a  small  heart-shaped  box  ornamented  with  emblem- 
atical devices,  and  inscribed  with  loyal  mottoes,  said  to  have  been 
found  at  Philiphaugh.  Along  with  it  were  two  facsimiles.  It  is 
described  in  The  Rivera  of  Scotland^  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 
(p.  99),  as  a  portrait  of  Montrose,  but  the  portrait  is  that  figured  in  the 
Medallic  Illvstratiom  of  British  History^  published  by  the  British 
Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  437,  and  the  mottoes  are  those  of  the  Badge  Ko. 
249,  p.  366,  of  the  same  volume. 

Large  silver  heart-shaped  Brooch,  similar  to  those  called  Luckenbooth 
Brooches. 

Bronze  Sword  of  very  peculiar  form,  but  precisely  similar  to  a  much 
larger  one  in  the  Museum,  which  is  believed  to  be  an  Irish  forgery. 
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(2)  By  Alasdair  Stuart  Kobbrtson  of  Struan,  through  Sir  Noel 

Paton,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
The  *' Clach-na-bratach/'  or   Talismanic  Amulet   of   the    Chiefs  of 
Clan  Donachaidh,  a  ball  of  rock-crystal,  in  a  silk  bag  made   for  it 
some   generations   back  by  a  lady  of   the  Breadalbane   family.     (See 
the  subsequent  communication  by  Sir  Noel  Paton.) 

(3)  By  Rev.  George  R.  Buick,  CuUeybackey,  County  Antrim. 
Four  Flint  Implements  of   peculiar  form,  apparently  intended  for 

use  in  a  particular  manner  as  knives.  These  implements  of  flint, 
which  are  much  more  common  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  have  a 
special  bearing  on  a  very  interesting  question,  which  is  thus  referred  to 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Buick  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Anderson  transmitting  the 
specimens  for  exhibition  : — 

May  I  trouble  you  about  a  matter  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
reading  your  book  on  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times — the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  ? 
You  figure  three  articles  from  the  chambered  cairn  of  Ormiegill,  Caithness. 
The  middle  one  of  the  three  you  call  an  arrow-head.  Evans  figures  the  same 
one,  I  believe,  and  calls  it  a  single-winged  arrow-head.  I  am  inclined, 
however,  to  think  it  is  a  knife.  In  this  neighbourhood  we  get  a  series  of  flint 
articles  of  a  similar  shape  (if  one  can  judge  rightly  from  engravings),  which 
are  undoubtedly  knives.  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  few  in  a  box  by 
post,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  examine  them,  and  say  if  the  article  you 
found  at  Ormiegill  resembles  them.  If  it  does,  then  the  fact  would  go  to 
prove  this  particular  species  of  flint  knife  preceded  the  bronze  and  iron  blades 
of  a  similar  shape.  The  ordinary  knife  of  the  shoemaker  in  this  district  is 
almost  identical  in  shape,  and  some  antiquaries  hold  that  the  flint  ones  are 
imitations  of  metal  implements  introduced  before  the  age  of  stone  finally 
passed  away.  I  myself  think  otherwise.  With  the  specimens  which  I  have 
(over  200)  I  can  easily  trace  the  development  An  ordinary  leaf-shaped  flake 
was  first  employed  for  cutting.  This,  however,  would  be  awkward  in  the 
hand,  more  especially  in  cutting  such  a  tough  material  as  hide.  Pressure 
would  require  to  be  applied,  and  in  applying  this  pressure  the  edge  un- 
employed would  be  almost  certain  to  injure  the  hand.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
a  small  portion  was  chipped  off  the  edge  near  the  point.  On  the  part  so 
deprived  of  its  sharpness  the  fore  finger  could  rest  with  safety,  and  the  needed 
pressure  be  applied.  The  next  step  seems  to  have  been  the  chipping  away  of 
the  entire  edge,  by  which  all  source  of  danger  was  removed.  Afterwards,  a 
tang  was  fashioned  at  the  butt  end  of  the  flake  so  treated,  and  the  blade 
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inserted  in  its  handle  of  wood  or  bone.  In  this  way  a  knife  was  obtained 
which  had  a  good  strong  back  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  sharp  edge 
formed  by  the  natural  fracture  of  the  flint  Such  a  knife  would  be  far 
superior  in  cutting  power  to  one  the  edge  of  which  had  been  formed  by 
chipping.  Indeed,  in  some  specimens  which  had  been  much  used,  the  edge 
has  been  re-formed  by  being  chipped.  I  may  add,  that  in  some  instances 
the  tang  is  flat  and  thin,  whilst  in  others  it  is  round  and  strong.  Two  speci- 
mens which  I  possess  are  between  four  and  five  inches  long.  In  both  the  tang 
is  round. 

(4)  By  R.  B.  M.  Macleod,  Esq.  of  Cadboll,  Invergorden  Castle. 

Polished  Celt,  found  in  the  parish  of  Feam,  Ross- shire,  in  1863. 

Three  Stone  Celts,  obtained  at  Pitcaim's  Island  by  the  exhibitor  in 
1848  from  the  inhabitants.  When  compared  with  the  British  speci- 
mens, they  show  the  resemblance  which  exists  between  the  stone 
implements  of  areas  so  widely  separated,  while  at  the  same  time 
presenting  very  marked  differences  of  character. 

Sketch  of  Rock  Sculpture  near  the  shore,  Rope  Bay,  Pitcaim's 
Island.  Sketched  by  Dr  J.  J.  L.  Donnot,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  "  Calypso,'' 
1848. 

Stone  Adze,  flxed  into  its  original  handle  by  the  natives  of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  which  they  used  in  building  their  double  canoes,  capable  of 
holding  100  men;  obtained  there  in  1848. 

Pair  of  Straps  woven  with  a  pattern  in  colours;  and  a  pair  of 
plaited  Slings,  from  the  tombs  at  Pachacamach,  in  Peru,  1847. 

Drawing  of  a  **  Huacho,"  or  Vase,  from  the  same  place,  exhibiting  a 
style  of  decoration  with  a  strong  resemblance  to  Egyptian. 

(5)  By  James  Tait,  Gattonside,  Melrose. 

Small  oval  Seal  of  brass,  with  loop  at  the  back,  the  face  engraved 
with  the  Virgin  crowned,  having  the  Child  in  her  left  arm;  underneath, 
a  monk  in  adoration,  and  round  the  margin  the  inscription  cvlpib  helie 
PABCiTO  XPB  p,  apparently  for  culpis  elie  parcito  christe  precor. 
The  seal  measures  If  inches  in  length  by  ^  inch  in  breadth,  and  is  of 
much  interest  as  a  personal  seal,  apparently  of  a  monk  of  Melrose  of 
thirteenth  century. 
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The  following  Commii^jications  were  read  : — 

I. 

ON  TWO  ORIGINAL  SEALS  OF  JAMES,  FIRST  LORD  HAMILTON,  ONE 
ATTACHED  TO  A  DOCUMENT  DATED  IN  1457,  THE  OTHER  TO  AN 
ORIGINAL  TRUCE  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND  ON 
SEPTEMBER  28,  1473.    By  JOSEPH  BAIN,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  much  interested  on  finding  in  one  of  Mr 
Riddell's  controversial  works  ^  a  description  of  what  he  styled  a  remark- 
able original  seal  of  James,  Lord  Hamilton,  appended  to  his  bond  of 
manrent  to  George,  Earl  of  Angus.  The  point  especially  noticed  was 
the  display  of  family  alliances  on  banners  instead  of  quarterings.  The 
right-hand  banner,  showing  the  nearest  alliance,  displayed  the  arms  of 
Douglas  of  Dalkeith,  of  which  family  his  grandmother  was  a  daughter — 
the  left-hand  banner  those  of  Galbraith,  from  which  family  a  remoter 
ancestress  came.  I  concluded  that  Mr  Riddell  was  describing  the 
actual  seal,  and  possibly  it  may  have  been  so.  But  a  year  or  two  since 
I  chanced  to  look  into  the  Historical  and  Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Hamilton^  by  John  Anderson,  Surgeon  (1825),  a  work  to 
which  Mr  Riddell  was  a  contributor,  and  there  (on  p.  409),  saw  what 
I  have  no  doubt  is  a  representation  of  the  seal  in  question,  its  date 
being  given  as  in  1457.  The  illustration  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  the 
artist  must  have  carried  out  some  of  the  details  from  his  own  imagina- 
tion. The  shield  is  couch^,  charged  with  three  very  pointed  and  wavy 
cinquefoils.  Over  the  left  comer  is  a  helmet,  and  what  seems  a  tree 
issuing  from  it.  Two  animals  support  the  crest,  each  holding  a  banner 
staff  between  its  forelegs.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  these  animals  are. 
They  are  collared,  and  might  be  deer,  the  usual  supporters  of  the 
Hamiltons,  but  for  their  tails,  which  are  long,  and  thrust  between  their 
hind-legs,  ending  in  an  upward  curl  and  tuft.  The  right-hand  banner 
shows  two  stars  of  six  points  on  a  chief — ^for  Douglas  of  Dalkeith ; 
and  the  left-hand  one  three  bears'  heads — for  Galbraith  of  Baldemock. 

1  Reply  to  Dr  Hamilton  of  Bardowje  (1827). 
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There  are  also  two  curved  objects  rising  from  each  supporter  s  head, 
crossing  the  stem  of  the  tree,  which  may  be  intended  to  represent  saws. 
But  the  drawing  is  so  rude  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  confidence 
what  these  are.  I  cannot  think  the  lithograph  gives  a  proper  idea  of 
the  seal  in  question.  It  seems  much  too  laige,  being  4  inches  in 
diameter. 

I  had  got  thus  far  in  these  remarks,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to 
consult  Mr  Eraser's  new  book,  the  History  of  the  Doriglases.  There  the 
matter  is  cleared  up.  In  voL  iiL  p.  434,  he  gives  an  abstract  of  the 
bond  of  manrent  by  James,  Lord  Hamilton,  to  **  a  high  and  mighty 
lord,"  Greorge,  Earl  of  Angus,  Lord  Douglas,  warden  of  the  East  and 
Middle  Marches  of  Scotland,  saving  his  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  his 
"  band  of  service  "  to  Queen  Mary  [of  Gueldres].  Granted  at  Tantallon 
on  23rd  May  1457.  Mr  Eraser  thus  describes  the  seal  appended — "  In 
fair  preservation.  It  contains  a  shield  couch^,  bearing  three  cinquefoils  : 
supporters,  two  antelopes  gorged,  and  carrying  pennons ;  the  dexter 
pennon  displaying  two  stars  on  a  chief,  and  the  sinister  three  boars* 
heads  langued  and  tusked.  Crest,  on  a  helmet  an  oak  tree  fructed. 
Legend,  *  Sigillum  Jacobi  Domini  de  Hamyltowne.' "  [Original  Bond 
in  Hamilton  Charter  Chest.] 

So  much  then  for  this  first  seal.  But  a  year  ago  I  came  upon  the 
second,  which  diflfers  in  several  respects.  It  seems  to  me  unique,  for  I 
have  as  yet  found  no  notice  of  it  in  any  heraldic  work.  It  is  the  fourth 
in  order,  appended  to  a  truce  with  England,  at  Alnwick  on  28  th  September 
1473,  along  with  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  and  other  Scotch 
ambassadors,  including  a  very  fine  one  of  Lord  Hamilton's  son-in-law, 
David,  Earl  of  Crawf urd.  It  is  much  damaged  at  the  upper  part,  but 
the  shield,  helmet,  and  supporters  are  distinct  The  shield  is  couch^, 
charged  with  three  mullets  pierced,  two  and  one,  charged  with  ermine 
spots.  The  supporters  are  two  wolves,  each  holding  a  banner  staff  in 
its  forepaws  and  jaws.  The  banners  and  their  charges  are  obliterated. 
A  helmet  (barred)  and  wreath  is  over  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  shield. 
The  stem  of  a  tree  is  quite  distinct  above,  with  indications  of  foliage 
and  something  like  a  transverse  saw.  But  this  part  of  the  seal  is  much 
defaced.     I  have  never  met  with  an  original  seal  of  the  first  Lord 
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Hamilton  before,  and  nowhere  have  I  seen  or  heard  of  any  Hamilton 
seal  with  rmtllets  ermine.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  these  are  the 
charges  of  this  seal,  and  it  is  unquestionably  Lord  Hamilton's.  Though 
the  legend  is  broken,  it  is  partly  legible—"  [siqillvJm  jacobi  domini 
d'  ham[ilton]."    The  size  is  If  inches  across  the  part  where  it  is  entire. 

It  is  strange  that  the  artist  who  drew  the  seal  of  1457,  so  clearly 
described  by  Mr  Fraser,  should  have  made  such  a  botch  of  his  work. 
The  supporting  antelopes  are  absolute  nondescripts  in  his  sketch.  As  to 
the  later  seal,  one  would  like  to  know  if  there  was  any  reason  for  the 
alterations  by  Lord  Hamilton.  The  age  was  prolific  in  ornamental  and 
fancy  seal  engraving,  as  shown  by  the  fine  collection  of  Douglas  seals 
in  Mr  Eraser's  work.  One  of  the  finest  is  the  seal  of  James,  ninth  and 
last  Earl  of  Douglas,  of  which  there  is  also  a  good  example  of  1453  in 
the  Becord  Office,  appended  to  a  treaty  with  England.  It  is  unique 
among  the  Douglas  seals  in  giving,  like  the  Hamilton  seal,  two  bannei-s 
held  by  the  supporters,  but  with  four  quarterings  each. 

Those  two  Hamilton  seals  are  interesting  in  regard  to  the  now  well- 
known  crest — the  oak  tree  and  saw.  In  that  of  1457,  as  described  by 
Mr  Fraser,  we  have  the  oak  tree.  In  that  of  1473  the  tree  unquestion- 
ably again  appears,  with  (probably)  the  addition  of  the  frame  saw.  Mr 
Seton  {Heraldry,  p.  219)  mentions  the  tree  and  frame  saw  crest, 
borne  by  the  second  Earl  of  Arran  in  1549,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
convey  the  idea  that  this  was  the  earliest  instance  then  known.  For 
he  points  out  that  the  crest  of  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  in  1388, 
was  a  boar's  head  and  neck.  Thus  there  is  now,  on  the  evidence  of  the 
two  seals  under  notice,  an  antiquity  of  a  hundred  years  more  for  the 
tree,  and  possibly  for  the  saw.  As  crests  were  so  often  changed,  this  is 
a  long  period  for  one  to  hold  its  place  in  the  family  escutcheon,  from 
1457  to  the  present  day. 
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11. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  GUN  FLINT  MANUFACTORY  AT  BRANDON,  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  BEARING  OF  ITS  PROCESSES  UPON  THE 
MODES  OF  FLINT. WORKING  PRACTISED  IN  PREHISTORIC  TIBiES. 
(With  illustratiye  Examples  of  thk  Tools  and  Specimens  of  the  Manu- 
FACTUEE.)    By  EDWARD  LOVETT,  West  Burton  House,  Croydon. 

In  that  remote  period  in  the  history  of  man  in  Britain  known  to  us 
as  the  Age  of  Stone,  the  chief  material  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
implements  was  flint.  There  are  abundant  traces  of  this  age  of  flint 
occurring  even  in  places  where  flint  is  not  found  in  situ,  as  for  example, 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  notably  in  the  island  of 
Jersey.  Where,  however,  flint  does  occur  in  siiu,  worked  implements 
and  traces  of  working  and  chipping  are  common,  and  show  by  their 
position  that  they  were  obtained  and  worked  up  into  weapons 
on  the  spot.  Several  of  these  old  Stone-Age  men's  workshops  exist 
on  our  south  coast  and  on  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire.  Perhaps, 
however,  no  one  spot  possesses  more  interest  in  this  respect  than 
the  locality  now  occupied  by  the  picturesque  village  of  Brandon,  on 
the  borders  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  near  the  town  of  Thetford. 
Kear  this  village  there  still  exist  deep  and  curiously  formed  pits  in  the 
chalk,  excavated  by  prehistoric  man  to  obtain  flint  for  his  weapons. 
These  old  pits  are  known  as  "  Grimes*  Graves,"  and  they  are  of  great 
interest  to  students  of  the  early  history  of  man,  as  the  rude  flint 
implements  found  in  and  near  the  pits  fix  their  age  in  the  Stone  period 
with  certainty.  Besides  this,  a  fact  of  great  importance  and  interest 
came  to  light  in  the  investigation  of  the  pits,  and  this  was  the  discovery 
of  the  picks  used  by  these  early  diggers.  These  picks  are  made  of  the 
horns  of  the  red  deer,  and  all  the  tynes  or  branches  of  the  horn  are 
removed  except  the  one  at  the  base  of  the  horn,  and  this  one  serves 
for  the  point  of  the  pick.  These  remarkable  tools  were  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  galleries  of  the  pits ;  their  points  were 
bruised  and  worn,  and  the  part  held  in  the  hand  was  smooth.  In  one 
case,  the  impression  of  a  hand  could  be  traced  on  the  once  wet 
chalky  handle.      It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  present  flint  pits  are 
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worked  on  almost  exactly  the  same  method  and  principle  as  the  old 
ones,  and  that  the  iron  pick  of  to-day,  which  is  peculiar  to  these 
workmen,  strangely  resembles  in  form  and  make  the  old  deer-horn  pick 
of  an  unrecorded  age. 

Being  desirous  of  examining  for  myself  a  manufacture  so  interesting 
and  so  connected  with  a  lost  industry,  I  made  a  visit  to  the  locality, 
and  owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  Snare,  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  Brandon,  I  was  able  in  a  very  short  time  to  examine  the  whole 
history  of  a  gun-flint,  from  the  digging  of  the  rough  material  to  the 
packing  up  of  the  finished  gun-flints  for  export*  The  method  by  which 
the  flint  is  obtained  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  whole 
industry.  One  man  and  a  boy  is  the  usual  stetfT  to  a  pit.  No  rope, 
chain,  ladder,  basket,  windlass,  or  plank  is  used;  and  yet  masses 
of  flint  of  great  weight  are  raised  to  the  surface  from  a  depth  of  50 
feet.  In  short,  the  method  pursued  to-day  is  in  all  probability  identical 
with  that  followed  by  paleolithic  man,  and  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
describe  it.  First  of  all,  a  pit  is  dug  on  the  surface,  about  6  feet  long, 
by  3  feet  wide,  by  3  feet  deep ;  then  a  second  pit  is  sunk  of  the  same 
length  and  width,  but  6  feet  in  depth ;  this  second  sinking  includes 
half  the  first  area,  but  is  excavated  at  right  angles  to  obtain  its  full 
size ;  below  this,  again,  a  third  is  sunk  at  right  angles  to  the  second 
(still  excavating),  and  so  on,  leaving  a  step  or  stage  each  time,  so  that 
when  the  floor  stone  is  reached,  about  six  or  seven  steps,  of  6  feet  to 
8  feet  each,  are  formed,  and  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  some  12  feet 
from  the  perpendicular  of  the  top  opening,  and  at  an  angle  of  45 *"  to  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  When  the  bottom  is  reached  tunnels 
are  cut  and  the  good  flint  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  and  lifted  on 
to  the  first  step ;  to  this  step  the  man  ascends  by  means  of  notches  cut 
in  the  sides  of  the  shaft.  The  blocks  of  flint  are  then  lifted  to  the  next 
step,  the  man  following  as  before,  until  the  top  is  reached,  when  the  flint 
is  stacked  in  one-horse  loads,  called  a  "jag."  These  stacks  of  flint  I 
observed  were  covered  with  branches  of  Scotch  fir,  which  I  was  told 
was  very  necessary  to  protect  the  flint  from  the  influence  of  sun,  rain, 
&c.,  as  the  surface  of  the  flint  was  much  altered  thereby,  and  the  flint 
itself  was  not  so  good  for  use. 
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The  flint  being  dug  it  is  carted  down  to  the  workshops.  The  places 
in  which  the  gun-flints  are  made  are  small  sheds  situated  at  the  back 
of  a  house  or  cottage,  and  the  piece  of  ground  adjoining  is  generally 
used  to  deposit  the  waste  chippings  upon.  The  shed  we  inspected 
accommodated  three  workmen,  but  as  trade  was  dull,  only  one  was  at 
work  at  the  time.  The  three  work  benches  were  really  three  stumps  of 
trees,  like  butchers'  blocks,  and  a  small  stump  before  each  serves  as  a 
seat;  another  stump  is  used  to  sit  upon  when  "flaking"  is  being 
done.  Each  block  is  nearly  buried  in  flint  debris  and  waste  chips,  and 
the  whole  flints  for  breaking  up  are  stacked  up  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  shed.  The  process  of  reducing  these  natural  masses  of  flint  to 
marketable  gun-flints  is  as  follows  : — The  workman  sits  down  upon  the 
flaking  block,  and  puts  on  a  stout  leathern  apron ;  he  then  buckles  on 
his  left  leg,  above  the  knee,  a  thick  pad  faced  with  strong  leather. 
Having  finished  these  preliminaries  he  takes  up  a  flint,  often  one  of  40 
or  50  pounds  in  weight,  and  placing  it  on  this  pad  he  breaks  it  into 
pieces  of  about  eight  pounds  weight  with  a  short  massive  hammer, 
called  a  quartering  hammer.  This  is  apparently  done  with  the  greatest 
ease,  the  pieces  coming  off  as  if  they  were  lumps  of  chocolate  instead  of 
flint.  An  idea,  however,  of  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  to  any  one 
but  a  skilled  workman  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  quarter- 
ing hammer,  though  of  steel,  becomes  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
battered  and  turned  as  if  it  were  lead.  We  also  ascertained  upon 
inquiry  that  the  leg  of  the  workman,  though  protected  by  the  pad, 
becomes  hard  and  insensible  to  delicate  feeling.  The  large  blocks  of 
flint  being  thus  quartered,  the  same  man  takes  up  another  hammer, 
called  a  flaking  hammer,  which  is  somewhat  like  a  stonebreaker's 
hammer,  bluntly  pointed  at  either  end,  and  it  is  also  of  steel.  Selecting 
one  of  the  pieces  of  flint,  he  places  it  on  his  pad,  with  a  fractured 
black  face  uppermost,  and  with  the  side  of  the  flaking  hammer  he 
breaks  off  all  the  outside  crust  or  rough  irregular  flint  Having  done 
this  he  strikes  a  sharp  blow  with  the  thin  end  of  the  hammer,  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  now  clean  black  lump  of  flint,  and  this 
blow  strikes  off  a  long  flake  usually  an  inch  in  width,  and  from  three 
to  seven  inches  long,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  flint.     These 
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flakes  are  etruck  off  in  rapid  succession  until  nothing  is  left  but  the 
rough  crust  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lump.  When  all  the  batch  has 
been  flaked  up,  the  long  knife-like  pieces  are  turned  out  on  the  big 
block  before  referred  to.  This  block  has  a  piece  of  steel,  very  much 
like  a  broad  chisel,  fixed  perpendicularly  in  it,  and  a  hammer  is  used, 
called  a  knapping  hammer,  which  is  a  flat  piece  of  steel  about  six  ipches 
in  length  by  one  inch  wide,  and  very  thin ;  this  is  fixed  horizontally 
into  a  handle.  The  flakes  are  held  across  the  "  stake,"  as  the  chisel- 
like arrangement  is  called,  and  struck  with  the  knapping  hammer ;  this 
flakes  off  pieces  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  gun-flint,  and  a  tap  or 
two  more  completes  the  implement.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  skilled 
workman  can  produce  gun-flints  is  remarkable,  and  the  difficulty  which 
a  novice  encounters  on  trying  to  fabricate  a  gun-flint  is  equally  striking. 
There  are  several  recognised  sizes  of  gun- flints,  known  chiefly  as  carbines, 
muskets,  single  barrels,  and  horse  pistol;  and,  as  the  flakes  produce 
unequal  sizes,  the  workman  is  supplied  with  different  receptacles,  so 
that  he  has  to  discriminate  as  to  which  class  the  particular  gun-flint  ho 
produces  at  each  blow  of  the  hammer  belongs  to,  and  deposits  it 
accordingly.  No  gauge  or  measurement  of  any  kind  is  used,  and  yet 
when  the  gun-flints  are  turned  out  in  the  bulk  according  to  pattern  they 
run  with  remarkable  uniformity  in  size  and  appearance.  The  present 
gun-flints  are  struck  from  long  flakes,  several  to  a  flake,  and  I  was 
informed  that  they  are  called  "  Frenchmen,"  owing  to  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  introduced  to  Brandon  from  France.  The  old  gun-flints 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  rounded  at  the  base,  and  were  more  like 
what  the  flint-makers  call  "  Strike-a-lights,"  only  smaller ;  these  again 
resemble  the  so-called  **  scrapers  "  of  the  Neolithic  age.  Indeed,  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  evolution  of  these  recent  flint  implements  from 
those  of  the  older  period.  The  "  Strike-a-lights,"  already  referred  to, 
are  generally  known  as  "Englishmen";  they  are  used  with  flint  and 
steel,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the-  demand  for  these  things  even  now. 
Not  only  do  they  go  abroad,  but  many  are  used  in  this  country,  and  I 
understand  that  the  flint  workers  themselves  never  obtain  fire  but  by 
the  old  flint-and-steel  method. 

We  now  come  to  the  final  use  of  gun-flints.     It  is  no  doubt  a  matter 
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of  astonishment  to  many  that  such  articles  are  made  at  all  in  these  days 
of  percussion  caps,  breech-loaders,  pinfires,  central-fires,  &c. ;  yet  so  it 
is,  and  for  these  reasons.  Our  old  flint-lock  rifles  and  guns  are  not 
destroyed  by  any  means ;  they  are,  or  were,  sold  to  merchants  for 
purposes  of  barter  with  natives,  chiefly  of  equatorial  Africa.  As  there- 
fore these  guns  still  exist,  and  as  they  require  gun-flints,  flint  being 
scarce  or  even  unknown  in  Central  Africa,  it  follows  that  a  demand  still 
exists  in  these  regions  for  the  article  of  commerce  in  question.  Zanzibar 
and  other  ports  communicating  with  the  interior  are  the  chief  points 
of  consignment ;  and  as  Mr  Snare  was  good  enough  to  supply  me  with 
some  of  his  business  statistics,  I  am  able  to  quote  the  annual  output  of 
gun-flints  from  one  firm  in  six  years: — 1880,  4,500,000;  1881, 
2,832,500;  1882,  3,115,000;  1883,  4,721,300;  1884,  4,793,150; 
1885,  3,203,250.  After  the  flints  are  made  they  are  counted  off  into 
store  casks,  which  are  usually  flour  barrels,  and  I  saw  thus  stored 
several  hundred  thousands  in  one  warehouse.  For  export  they  are 
packed  into  kegs  or  well-made  small  barrels,  each  holding  as  near 
as  possible  29,800  gun-flints.  In  this  condition  they  go  out  to  the 
African  ports  for  barter  with  the  natives  to  make  fire  for  the  old  flint- 
lock muskets,  which  did  duty  in  this  country  before  the  days  of  the 
Enfield,  the  Snider,  and  the  Martini-Henry. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  great  interest  which  I 
wish  to  point  out  in  reference  to  this  gun-flint  manufactory.  "We  have 
seen  how  that  in  all  probability  Brandon  has  been  a  continuous  source 
for  flint  implements  from  the  very  earliest  times.  We  have  also  seen 
that  in  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  flint  the  same  primitive  means, 
with  a  total  absence  of  mechanical  appliances,  is  now  adopted,  which 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  men  of  the  Stone  Age  employed.  We 
also  find  the  methods  of  working  up  the  flint  to  be  probably  identical 
with  that  of  primeval  times.  As  I  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  to  what 
extent  the  gun-flint  workers  were  capable  of  producing  other  implements 
besides  those  of  their  regular  trade,  I  took  a  man  off  his  work  and 
gave  him  some  ideas  to  work  out  Beyond  the  chipping  that  could  be 
produced  by  means  of  the  knapping  hammer  on  the  "  stake,''  I  soon 
found  that  nothing  could  be  reproduced  at  all  like  prehistoric  imple- 
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ments,  beyond  the  scrapers  already  referred  to.  The  so-called  secondary 
working,  admired  and  valued  as  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  Neolithic 
weapons,  is  produced  on  the  gun-flint  worker's  block  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  breaking  off  the  overlapping  flint  by  the  hammer  when 
the  flint  is  laid  over  the  edge  of  the  stake.  Indeed,  I  produced  the 
same  effect  myself  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  I  fabricated  a  "  scraper  " 
out  of  a  piece  of  waste  flint  which  is  certainly  equal  in  finish  to  any 
I  ever  saw  of  Neolithic  age.  But  when  we  come  to  face  flaking  and 
chipping  the  matter  is  a  very  different  one.  I  did  all  I  could  to  get  the 
worker  to  do  this,  but  all  attempts  broke  the  flake  each  time,  and  I  was 
assured  the  thing  was  quit«  impossible.  Here  at  any  rat.e  is  a  point  in 
favour  of  the  superior  skill  of  prehistoric  man. 

But  there  are  two  other  points  to  which  I  would  refer.  Firstly,  I 
observed  that  the  Brandon  flints  under  certain  conditions  of  exposure 
became  much  altered  as  to  their  freshly  broken  surfaces,  and  were  there- 
fore protected  by  branches  of  trees,  as  I  have  already  stated.  Now  it  is 
generally  held  that  the  glazed,  stained,  or  polished  surface  of  worked  flints 
is  a  sure  and  certain  proof  of  the  great  age  and  undoubted  antiquity  of 
the  specimens,  but  I  am  certain,  from  what  I  saw  at  Brandon,  that  such 
surfaces,  at  least  there,  do  most  decidedly  undergo  such  alteration  and 
decomposition  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time,  so  that  I  am  inclined 
to  attach  but  little  importance  to  such  an  indication  per  «e  as  a  proof 
of  genuineness.  Secondly,  I  made  a  careful  note  of  the  fracture  pro- 
duced in  flaking  the  flint,  which,  being  naturally  conchoidal,  results  in 
what  is  termed  a  bulb  of  percussion.  Now,  this  bulb  has  been  held 
most  properly  to  be  another  sure  indication  of  genuineness  and  human 
origin,  although  I  believe  some  have  argued  to  the  contrary,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  such  a  fracture  to  be  produced  by  natural 
causes.  To  produce  it,  or  indeed  to  produce  a  flake  at  all,  the  flint 
must  bo  struck  sharply  by  a  hard  body  (iron,  stone,  or  otherwise),  having 
a  point  or  striking  surface  of  a  smaller  area  than  the  flint  itself ;  the 
flint  to  be  flaked  must  be  held  or  flxed  so  as  to  ensure  an  elastic  blow, 
for  if  a  dead  or  solid  blow  be  struck  the  flint  is  either  crushed,  or  what 
is  more  likely,  does  not  break  at  aU.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  such 
a  combination  as  the  above  does  not  occur  in  nature,  and  the  bulb  of 
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percussion  must  on  that  account  be  taken  as  a  certain  proof  of  the 
human  origin  of  the  implement  or  flake  in  question.  One  feature  of 
implements  of  the  Stone  Age  may  be  considered  also  as  conclusive  proof 
of  their  genuine  origin,  and  that  is  the  face-flaking  or  chippings  of  the 
flat  surface.  This  is  I  believe  considered  to  be  a  lost  art,  and  I  think 
it  must  be  so,  for  I  was  quite  unable  to  get  the  flint  workers  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  although  they  did  their  best  to  produce  some  spear- 
heads. We  see,  therefore,  that  as  most  modem  ideas  help  us  to  under- 
stand better  the  remains  of  ancient  phenomena,  so  also,  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  manufacture  of  gun-flints,  considerable  light  may  be 
thrown  on  the  methods  adopted  by  Paleolithic  man,  whose  sole  object 
in  life  was  to  live,  and  whose  sole  means  of  supporting  that  life  existed 
indirectly  in  the  hard  flint  stone. 


III. 

NOTICE  OF  THREE  MICMAC  FLINT  ARROW-HEADS,  FROM  MERIGOMISH 
HARBOUR,  ON  THE  NORTHERN  COAST  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA,  NOW 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  MUSEUM.    By  PETER  MILLER,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  place  where  these  arrow-heads  were  found  is  a  hill  sloping  to 
the  south,  and  close  by  a  cove  of  Merigomish  Harbour  which  was  the 
landing-place  for  canoes.  The  camping  ground  covered  about  three 
quarters  of  an  acre,  and  evidently  was  of  an  early  date.  In  some  places 
ashes  and  oyster  shells  had  accumulated  to  the  depth  of  14  inches. 
A  great  number  of  broken  stone  axes  and  arrow-heads  were  imbedded  in 
this  refuse.  The  place  on  the  Big  Island  to  which  Dr  Paterson  refers 
in  his  history  is  near  the  west  end  of  the  island,  and  about  two  miles 
from  this.  There  are  other  camping  grounds  on  two  small  islands 
opposite  our  place  about  one  mile  distant,  but  these  are  now  all  grown 
over  with  trees.  The  collection  which  I  had  is  now  in  the  Halifax 
Museum.  I  have  had  spear-heads  6  inches  in  length.  Broken  frag- 
ments of  arrow-heads  are  frequently  found  in  our  fields. — [Letter  from 
P.  Miller,  Merigomish,  to  P.  Miller,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  1886.] 
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The  following  additional  infonnation  respecting  the  Micmac  arrow- 
heads is  from  a  History  of  the  county  of  Pictou  (Nova  Scotia),  published 
in  1877  by  the  Rev.  George  Paterson,  D.D.,  of  that  place: — 

'*  Mr  Donald  M'Gregor  of  the  Big  Island,  in  ploughing  a  spot  in  his 
field  where  the  vegetation  was  ranker  than  usual,  turned  up  a  human 
skull  On  examination,  there  was  found  a  mass  of  human  bones  much 
decayed,  among  them  a  skull,  transfixed  by  a  flint  arrow-head,  which  yet 
remained  in  its  place.  Along  with  these  remains  were  a  largo  number 
of  ancient  implements,  stone  axes,  flint  arrow-heads,  &c.,  but  none  of 
them  giving  evidence  of  intercourse  with  Europeans.  The  transfixed 
skull,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  place,  plainly  showed  that  here 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  some  battle  have  been  buried 
together. 

"I  visited  the  place  in  1874.  The  spot  is  small,  not  more  than  8 
or  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  turned,  it  will  at 
once  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  soil,  being  a  loose  black 
mould,  containing  decayed  fragments  of  bone.  This  pit,  if  it  can  be 
called  such,  is  very  shallow,  being  not  more  than  15  to  20  inches 
deep.  At  the  bottom  I  found  decayed  fragments  of  the  birch  bark,  in 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Micmacs,  the  dead  were 
laid.  Below  these  was  a  hard  subsoil,  which  plainly  had  never  been 
disturbed.  The  shallowness  of  the  pit  also  indicates  that  this  burial  took 
place  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Europeans,  when  sharpened  sticks  of 
wood  were  their  only  instruments  of  digging. 

"  The  ground  had  been  so  thoroughly  dug  over  before  my  visit  that 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  anything  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
bodies,  and  nearly  all  the  implements  had  been  carried  away ;  but  I 
found  a  stone  axe,  which  bore  the  evidence  of  having  been  ground  to  a 
sharp  edge,  probably  immediately  before  the  encounter  in  which  its 
owner  fell ;  some  fragments  of  very  rude  pottery  ;  and  a  broken  tobacco 
pipe,  made  of  a  very  finely  grained  granite  rock,  the  shaping  and  polish- 
ing as  well  as  the  drilling  of  the  bowl  and  stem  of  which  must  have 
involved  much  labour. 

^'  On  examining  the  ground  around,  we  found  it  was  the  site  of  an 
ancient  cemetery,  in  which  we  found,  in  addition  to  such  implements  as 
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already  mentioned,  bone  spear-heads  and  small  copper  knives.  The 
burying  ground  used  by  the  Micraacs  till  about  forty  years  ago  was 
about  half  a  mile  further  to  the  west,  but  the  place  we  refer  to  is 
evidently  much  older.  Indeed,  some  of  the  remains  seemed  to  indicate 
that-  they  belonged  to  another  race — ^a  people  of  small  size,  like  the 
Esquimaux.  That  the  Algonquin  race  came  from  the  south-east  is  now 
the  received  opinion  of  American  antiquarians,  and  there  are  also  strong 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  Esquimaux  occupied  the  shores  of  North 
America  to  a  point  much  further  south  than  they  now  do.  Charlevoix 
describes  the  Micmacs  in  his  day  as  maintaining  a  constant  warfare 
with  them,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  former,  on  first  occupying  this 
region,  drove  the  latter  before  them,  and  these  remains  may  be  the  relics 
of  their  conflicts. 

''  One  curious  fact  was  manifest  in  this  cemetery  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  noticed  in  connection  with  Micmac  customs,  viz.,  the  use  of  fire 
in  some  way  in  connection  with  the  dead.  Some  of  the  graves  give  no 
indication  of  this,  and  in  one  I  was  able  to  trace  the  position  in 
which  the  body  had  lain,  viz.,  on  its  side  in  a  crouching  posture.  But 
in  other  cases  the  remains  were  mixed  with  ashes,  small  pieces  of  charcoal 
and  burnt  earth,  showing  the  use  of  fire  for  some  imexplained  purpose. 
In  another  I  found  quite  a  quantity  of  ashes,  with  small  fragments  of 
burnt  bones,  some  of  them  an  inch  long.  The  whole  had  been  carefully 
buried,  and  were  probably  the  remains  of  some  captive  whom  they  had 
burned." 
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IV. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  PREHISTORIC  BURIAL-PLACES  AND  STANDING 
STONES  IN  THE  ISJ.AND  OF  YELL,  SHETLAND.  (With  Illustka- 
TioNS.)    By  J.  T.  IRVINE,  F.S.  A.  Scot. 

Some  of  the  ancient  hatigs  or  burying-places  of  the  pagan  age  can 
yet  be  traced  in  Shetland,  occasionally  occurring  in  close  i)roxiniity  to 
the  sites  of  old  settlements,  locally  called  "Tonnes"  and  "Brochs." 
They  present  considerable  variety  of  character,  as  the  following  rough 
enumeration  will  show  : — 

1.  Standing  Stones  unaccompanied  by  any  **heap  of  stones  (caim)  or 
mound  of  earth  (barrow)."  Examples  are  found  near  Hubie  Broch,  in 
the  island  of  Fetlar ;  near  the  Broch  of  Underhool,  in  the  west  of  TJnst, 


Fig.  1.  Standiug  Stone  of  Hubie  (3  feet  9  inches  wide  below,  1  foot  thick, 
7  feet  4  inchea  high). 

on  a  piece  of  ground  called  "Burgar  Eiggs";  and  at  "The  Brough/'  in 
North  Yell  The  stone  at  the  last-mentioned  place  is  a  small  one.  The 
one  near  Hubie  (fig.  1)  stands  7  feet  4  inches  in  height  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  3  feet  9  inches  wide  at  the  base,  and  12  inches 
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thick.     At  Clivocast,  in  Uyea  Sound,  is  another  large  standing  stone 
(fig.  2),  10  feet  in  height  and  ,3  feet  5  inches  wide  at  the  base ;  while 


Fig.  2.  Standing  Stone  of  Clicovast,  Unst  (10  feet  high,  3  feet  5  inches 
wide  at  base). 

at  Succamircs,  near  Lund,  in  the  island  of  Unst,  is  a  still  larger  stone, 
standing  1 2  feet  high,  and  measuring  8  feet  6  inches  in  width  and  4  feet 
6  inches  in  thickness  at  base.  Two  other  standing  stones  to  be  described 
more  particularly  are  situated  in  the  parish  of  North  Yell.  The  first 
derives  its  name  from  its  being  close  to  the  bum  of  Forse,  though  from 
the  land  on  which  it  stood  having  been  common  land  of  Papal,  it  was 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  standing  on  the  Garths  of  Papal     The  material 
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was  a  fairly  hard  description  of  pot-stone,  found  in  layers  among 
the  rocks  left  bare  at  low  tide  between  Tonga  of  Papal  and  the  boats 
noud  of  that  place.     The  stone  (fig.  3)  was  a  broad  flat  slab,  slightly 


Fig.  8.  Standing  Stone  near  Burn  of  Forse,  Papal,  North  Yell. 

lower  at  one  side  than  the  other,  and  measuring  4  feet  2  inches  in 
greatest  height  by  2  feet  10  inches  in  width,  and  varying  from  18  inches 
to  6  inches  in  thickness.  In  one  comer  were  the  initials  H'l  1674 
and  MW  1683,  with  an  old  merchant's  mark,  or  something  of  that 
description.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  stone  no  longer  exists.  The  late 
Dr  Hunt^  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  dug  imder  it  in  1865,  with 
the  result  that  it  was  left  to  fall  down,  and  be  eventually  broken  up  for 
building  material  to  be  used  in  the  walls  of  a  new  schoolhouse.^  The 
last  stone  to  be  noticed  is  situated  in  the  ^'  toune ''  of  Steinsetter  to  the 
south  of  Gutcher,  in  Yell.  It  is  of  a  very  hard  crystalline  quartz,  its 
greatest  height  above  ground  being  4  feet  9  inches,  width  about  3  feet, 
and  thickness  1  foot  8  inches.  It  is  interesting  as  presenting  traces 
of  having  been  rudely  dressed  to  shape. 

1  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  queen  who  came  in  a  ship  to  Papal  died  there,  and 
was  buried  beneath  this  stone. 
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2.  **  Fairy  Knows,"  as  the  people  call  them,  are  low,  flattish  circular 
mounds  of  very  small  stones  mixed  with  a  blackish  mould,  the  stones 
often  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  burnt.  Examples  of 
this  kind  of  mound  on  the  bum  of  Bracon  were  obliterated  when  the 
land  was  trenched  to  bring  it  under  cultivation;  others  exist  at  the 
angle  of  the  road  (where  it  reaches  the  shore)  at  Cullivoe,  and  at  Sand- 
wick,  in  the  parish  of  Yell.  They  have  also  been  noted  at  Nesting, 
the  Loch  of  Kirkabister,  and  Scuddleswick.  A  superstitious  feeling, 
which  used  to  prevent  the  tethering  of  cattle  upon  them,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  their  preservation^ 

3.  Cairns  or  Mounds,  which  may  sometimes  be  of  composite  nature, 
containing  several  smaller  mounds,  each  marked  by  its  own  ring  or  fence 
of  protecting  stones,  and  sometimes  having  a  central  pillar  stone.  Of 
this  class  seems  to  be  the  Knowe  of  Hoversta,  in  Unst,  65  feet  in  diameter, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  examples  seem  on  the  slope  of  the  hill-side  from 
Windhouse  down  towards  Bartie's  Skoe,  on  Whalefirth  Voe.  To  this 
class  also  may  belong  the  remarkable  remains  on  Crossifield,  Unst, 
formed  of  circular  rings,  and  called  "  The  Rounds  of  Tivla."  Probably 
also  the  burial-place  on  Clody  Peat  Bank,  Midbrake,  North  Yell  (with 
its  central  stone  rudely  squared  at  the  top),  belongs  to  this  variety.  The 
barrow  high  up  on  the  south  end  of  Vallafield  Hill  is  of  the  same 
character,  and  smaller  specimens  are  scattered  over  the  common  land 
east  of  the  bum  of  Voesgarth,  Unst. 

4.  Cists  or  Stone  Chests,  now  very  often  found  with  the  cover  want- 
ing. Examples  exist  near  the  loch  of  Belmont,  on  the  side  next  to 
the  Broch  of  Oganess ;  at  the  back  of  the  yards  of  Snarravoe ;  under 
the  south  end  of  Vallafield;  at  the  north  of  Balta  Sound;  and  on 
Scottie's  Wai-t,  north  of  Balliasta,  where  the  cist  (3  feet  9  inches  by  3 
feet  6  inches)  is  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  caim  of  stones  37  feet  in 
diameter,  the  outer  edge  of  which  is  defined  by  a  well-built  walL 

5.  Of  the  Maeshow  class  of  chambered  Caims,  Urns  Hool  is  probably 
an  example. 

6.  The  "  Boat  Barrow  "  variety  is  probably  presented  in  the  so-called 
Harolds  Grave  at  Harolds  wick,  an  oblong  moimdof  stones  about  58  feet 
in  length  by  28  feet  in  width,  with  vacant  centre  space. 
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7.  In  the  Cliristian  burial-places  the  survival  of  the  inverted  boat 
type,  seen  in  the  markedly  keel-like  ridge  on  the  recumbent  bodynstone, 
is  traceable  in  many  places,  and  is  associated  with  another  singular 
custom  which  was  almost  constant  throughout  the  north,  viz.,  that  of 
making  the  footstone  of  the  grave,  and  not  the  headstone,  the  principal 
one  of  tJie  two  uprights,  as  that  looking  east. 


Monday,  11/^  April  1887. 
Sir  W.  FETTES  DOUGLAS,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
Fellows: — 

Rev.  Walter  Bell,  8  Roeebery  Crescent. 

John  Harrison,  7  Greenhill  Place. 

Rev.  J.  King  Hbwison,  Minister  of  Rothesay. 

Rev.  Charles  Ellis  Stevens,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors : — 

(1)  By  Rev.  W.  Findlay,  Saline,  Dunfermline. 

Whorl  of  claystone,  IJ  inches  diameter;  Whorl  of  sandstone,  2  inches 
diameter;  and  irregularly-shaped  Disc  of  shale,  4^  inches  diameter, 
perforated  in  the  centre  by  a  hole  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  from  Saline. 

(2)  By  Rev.  Archibald  Prentice,  New  Craighall,  Joppa. 

Rude  Implement  of  sandstone,  17^  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in 
breadth  and  2^  inches  in  greatest  thickness,  flattish  on  one  side,  roughly 
roimded  on  the  other,  from  Walls,  Shetland. 

(3)  By  Mr  George  Sinclair. 

Flint  Arrow-Head,  with  barbs  and  stem,  found  near  Dunkeld. 

(4)  By  Dr  C.  G.  Mackay,  Lochcarron. 

Portion  of  a  greyish  resinous  Mass,  found  in  a  peat-moss  near  Shieldaig, 
parish  of  Applecross,  Ross-shire. 
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(5)  By  H.  S.  Howell,  Stoneyhurst,  Gralt,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Four  Arrow-Heads  of  chert,  from  Canada. 
Models  of  Canadian  Canoe,  Toboggin,  and  Snow- Shoes. 
Necklace  of  seed-capsules,  from  Australia. 
Spear-Head  of  iron,  inlaid,  from  India. 
Copy  of  The  Scots  Magaziney  1762. 

The  Keys  of  the  Bastille  of  Paris,  12mo,  pp.  15;  witli  full-sized 
Photograph  of  the  Keys. 

The  Weesils,  a  Satyrical  Fable.     4to.     London,  1691. 

(6)  By  John  W.  Small,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Wallace  Street,  Stirling. 
Dutch  Tile,  5  inches  square,  with  two  figures  in  blue,  with  slings,  on 

a  cream-coloured  ground,  and  small  triangular  scrolls  at  the  four  comers, 
from  Major  Weir's  House,  West  Bow,  Edinburgh. 

Dutch  Tile,  5  J  inches  square,  with  a  shield-like  figure  of  scrolls  and 
foliage,  surmounted  by  a  bust  and  two  birds  in  a  purplish  tint  on  a 
cream-coloured  ground,  and  with  small  scrolls  in  the  four  comers,  from 
Major  Weir's  House  in  the  West  Bow,  Edinburgh. 

Dutch  Tile,  5  inches  square,  with  a  blue  pattern  on  a  white  ground, 
from  an  old  house  in  the  Grassmarket,  Edinburgh. 

(7)  By  Edward  Lovbtt,  Croydon. 

Two  of  the  so-called  Eude  Implements  of  quartzit«,  5^  inches  and  5 
inches  in  length,  from  the  laterite  beds  of  the  Madras  Presidency!  India. 

(8)  By  Captain  William  Stewart,  of  the  91st  Highlanders. 

Bronze  Sword,  28f  inches  in  length,  1 J  inches  across  the  widest  part 
of  the  blade,  narrowing  to  1 J  inches  near  the  hUt,  and  having  a  rounded 
midrib  half  an  inch  wide  mnning  down  the  centre  of  the  blade  from 
hilt  to  point.  The  handle-plate  has  two  slots  in  the  grip  and  two  in  the 
wings.  No  other  bronze  sword  of  this  type  has  yet  been  recorded  in 
Scotland.  It  was  found  along  with  another  sword  of  the  common  type, 
measuring  26^  inches  in  length,  2^  inches  in  breadth  at  the  widest 
part   of   the  blade,  narrowing  to  If  inches  near  the  hilt.      The  hilt 
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plate,  which  is  slightly  flanged  on  both  sides, 
has  two  rivet  holes  in  the  grip  and  two 
in  the  wings.  This  sword  is  unusually  thick 
and  heavy,  being  fully  f  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness at  the  base  of  the  blade  where  it  joins 
the  grip.  Captain  Stewart  has  supplied  the 
following  particulars  regarding  the  finding  of 
the  two  swords  : — 

The  swords  were  found  at  Rigg,  on  the  east  side 
of  Skye,  in  the  month  of  March  1886, — the  shorter 
one  of  the  two  by  John  Macvicar  while  digging 
out  a  rabbit,  and  the  longer  by  myself  a  few  days 
later  on  excavating  under  a  large  stone,  measuring 
about  8  feet  in  length  by  6  feet  in  breadth  by  3 
feet  in  thickness.  The  lower  side  of  the  end  rested 
on  some  smaller  stones,  which  left  a  clear  space 
underneath;  and  as  the  earth  and  small  stones 
from  the  cliff  above  closed  all  around  except  the 
lower  side,  a  cavity  was  left  under  the  stone  tig 
enough  for  a  man  to  creep  into.  From  the  position 
in  which  the  first  sword  was  found,  I  think  it 
must  have  been  gradually  moved  down  by  the 
rabbits  burrowing  under  the  stone.  The  sword 
found  by  me  lay  on  some  stones,  between  which 
and  the  bottom  of  the  big  stone  there  was  just 
room  for  it,  and  near  its  upper  end,  and  with  the 
blade  pointing  up  hill.  I  suppose  you  noticed  the 
lines  on  the  blade  of  the  longer  sword  near  the 
hilt,  also  the  deep  gap  in  the  edge  where  it  met 
another  blade  at  an  angle  of  about  45° ;  and  that 
the  edge  near  the  point  for  what  is  called  the  forte 
or  cutting  part  of  the  blade  has  been  blunted  and 
resharpened  on  both  sides.  The  men  who  used 
these  swords  must  have  preferred  the  edge  to  the 
point,  because  the  leaf-shaped  heavy-pointed  blade, 
unsuited  for  stabbing,  would  from  the  position  of 
the  weight  acquire  a  great  deal  of  momentum  in 
cutting.  The  edge,  similar  to  the  modem  hollow 
ground  razor,  is  sharpened  with  a  care  that  would 
be  unnecessary  if  it  was  not  to  be  used. 


^ ,.'  1 


.^|>' 


Fig.  1.  Bronze  Swords  found 
at  Rigg,  Isle  of  Skye  (28} 
and  26|  inches  in  length). 
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(9)  By  G.  S.  AiTKBN,  Architect,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

The  Abheys  of  Arbroath,  Balmerino,  and  Lindores.  4  to.  Dundee, 
1884. 

(10)  By  Rev.  A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallbn,  M.A.,  the  Editor. 

The  Transcript  of  the  Register  of  Baptisms,  Muthil,  Perthshire, 
1697-1847.     4to.     1887. 

(11)  By  the  Koyal  Society  op  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copen- 

hagen. 

Bomholm's  Oldtidsminder  og  Oldsager  af  Amtmand  K  Vodel. 

(12)  By  the  Master  of  the  Bolls. 

Chronica  Rogeri  de  Wendover.     VoL  I. 

Historians  of  the  Church  of  York  and  its  Archbishops.     Vol.  II. 

(13)  By  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mrs  Riland  Bedford,  through 

Col.  R.  Bedford. 

Portrait  of  the  late  diaries  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  the  famous  Antiquary 
and  Collector,  painted  in  1829  by  Thomas  Eraser. 

[This  valuable  Donation,  which  was  received  in  1875,  through  Lady 
Hope  Johnstone,  from  the  nephews  of  Mr  Sharpe,  Col.  Richard  B. 
Riland  Bedford  and  Erancis  Riland  Bedford,  Esq.,  was  omitted  to  bo 
inserted  in  its  proper  place  under  that  date.  The  Portrait,  which  is  a 
very  characteristic  likeness,  is  familiar  to  the  Eellows  of  the  Society,  from 
its  having  hung  so  long  in  the  Library.  It  has  now  been  lent  for 
exhftition  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.] 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 
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I. 


ABERDEEN  TREASURE  TROVE.    By  GEORGE  SIM,  F.S.A.  Soot., 
CuRATOB  OF  Coins. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  last  year,  during  the  building  operations 
carried  on  by  Messrs  King  &  Company,  printers,  Aberdeen,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  an  excavation  in  the  roadway  of  their  court  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  light  to  a  vault,  when  the  foreman  superintendent 
of  the  work  felt  his  pick  strike  against  a  hard  substance  which  emitted  a 
metallic  sound.  This  proved  to  be  a  brass  or  bronze  pot,  which  on  being 
lifted  was  found  to  have  a  hole  in  the  side  of  it  from  which  fell  a  quantity 
of  small  silver  coins.  The  pot  was  found  to  contain  upwards  of  1 2,000 
coins,  many  of  them  adhering  together  and  much  oxidised,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  them  were  legible. 

The  pot  is  of  the  ordinary  form  of  the  brass  culinary  pots,  with  three 
feet,  and  triangularly  shaped  ears  for  suspension  by  a  semicircular  iron 
handle  with  loops  at  the  ends.  It  closely  resembles  the  pot  found  in 
1887  on  the  estate  of  Montraive,  in  the  parish  of  Kennoway,  in  Fife, 
which  is  now  in  the  Museum.  The  Montraive  pot  contained  a  hoard 
of  upwards  of  9600  coins,  a  detailed  list  of  which  I  have  already  given 
in  the  Proceedings^  vol.  xiv.  p.  466. 

Through  the  praiseworthy  and  energetic  measures  adopted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Eemembrancer,  the  pot  and  coins  were  at  once  secured  by  the 
Procurator-Fiscal  at  Aberdeen  and  forwarded  to  Exchequer ;  and  the 
Eemembrancer  having  asked  me  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  find,  I 
lost  no  time  in  complying  with  his  request. 

I  found  the  whole  of  the  coins  to  consist  of  pennies  or  sterlings,  and 
mostly  of  the  English  Edwards  I.,  II.,  and  III.  I  did  not  deem  it  desir- 
able to  separate  the  Edwards  into  their  respective  reigns,  which  would  have 
occupied  a  very  long  time,  but  contented  myself  by  merely  stating  the 
number  of  coins  belonging  to  each  Mint.  There  was  not  one  (so  far  as  I 
noticed)  reading  edwardvs  in  full,  in  the  find.  The  varieties  are 
numerous,  and  on  the  whole  the  coins  are  well  preserved. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  my  examination  : — 
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English. 

Edwards  I.,  II.,  and  III.— 

Berwick,       ...... 

204 

Bristol, 

Bury  St  Edmunds, 
Canterbury, . 
Chester, 
Durham, 
•    Exeter, 

Kingston  (Hull), 
Lincoln, 

275 

408 

3134 

21 

1118 

16 

16 

106 

London, 

5930 

Newcastle,    . 

York, 

Robert  de  Hadeleie, 

Moneyt 

iV, 

152 

272 

20 

Dublin  (3  without  triangle), 
Waterford  (2  without  triangle), 
Edward  III.,  deniers  of  Aquitaine, 

45 

21 

4 

Scottish. 

Alexander  III.,   . 

112 

Robert  Bruce,      .            . 

8 

John  Baliol  (3  of  St  And 

jews  an 

d8Be] 

i  Scotoi 

•urn),     . 

11 

Foreign  Sterlings. 

Robert  III.  de  Bethune,  Count  of  Flanders,  struck  at  Aloet, 

1305-1322, 
Do.,    struck  at  Ghent, 
Arnold,  Count  of  Loos,  1280-1323, 
Ferri  IV.  of  Lorraine,  1312-1328, 
Edward,  Count  of  Bar,    . 
John,  Count  of  Luxemburg,  as  king  of  Bohemia  and  Poland, 

1311-1346,        .... 
Gaucher  II.  de  Chatillan,  1314-1329,  struck  at  Yoe, 
John  d'Avesnes,  Count  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  1280-1304, 

struck  at  Mons,  .... 

Gauleran  II.  de  Luxemburg,  Lord  of  Ligny,  1304-1353, 


12 
1 
3 
2 
3 

7 
55 

7 
8 


131 


98 


Carry  forward,     1 1 ,970 
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Brought  forward,      11,970 
Louis  IV.,  Count  of  Flanders,  1314-1347,  struck  at  Aix  la 

Chapelle,           ......  5 

Qui  de  Dampierre,  Marquis  of  Namur,  Count  of  Flanders, 

1280-1305, 3 

William  d'Avesnes,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  1202-1295,      .  1 

John  III.,  Duke  of  Brabant,  131^-1355,            ...  6 

Not  yet  deciphered,  some  of  which  are  illegible,            .            .  27 


Corroded  and  illegible,    . 
Fragments  of,  about 


42 

204 

20 


12,236 


I  append  a  summarised  abstract  of  the  list  of  the  different  varieties 
of  the  coins  found  in  the  Montraive  hoard  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison : — 

English. 


Edward  I.  Sterlings,  .... 
Edward  II.  Sterlings,  .... 
Edward  III.  Sterlings  (including  a  few  Groats), 
Forgeries  of  English  and  Insh  Sterlings, 


William  the  Lion, 
Alexander  III.,   . 
John  Baliol, 
Robert  Bruce, 
David  II., 

Foreign  Sterlings, 


Scottish. 


1 

242 

29 

12 

170 


6342 

1799 

534 

197 

8872 


454 


VOL.  XXI. 


9618 
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II. 

NOTES  ON  CLACH-NA-BRATACH,  THE  STONE  OF  THE  STANDARD,  NOW- 
DEPOSITED  ON  LOAN  IN  THE  MUSEUM  BY  ALASDAIR  STEWART 
ROBERTSON  OF  STROWAN.  By  Sir  NOEL  PATON,  K*. ,  LL.D.,  R.S.A., 
F.S.A.  Scot. 

Since  our  first  parents  ate  of  the  tree  that  grew  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  men  have  everywhere  been  prone,  by  means  more  or  less  digni- 
fied, to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  or  to  endeavour  to  acquire  for 
themselves  some  share  of  those  occult  powers  believed  to  exist  outside 
themselves.  Amongst  these  means — not  all  of  them  quite  wholesome 
or  well-savoured — charm  stones  or  amulets  have  played  a  conspicuous 
part,  both  for  purposes  of  divination  and  of  cure ;  and  few  things  would 
be  more  interesting  to  the  archaeologist,  or  more  instructive  to  the 
student  of  mental  science,  than  a  systematic  and  exhaustive  history 
of  these  strange  growths  on  the  world-overshadowing  tree  of  Super- 
stition. But  to  write  such  a  history  would  be  no  easy  task.  I  am  not 
without  hope,  however,  that  ere  long  it  may  be  undertaken  by  some  one 
possessing  the  learning  and  leisure  requisite  for  its  successful  accom- 
plishment. 

Of  charm-stones  still  preserved  in  Scotland,  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  one  I  have  now  the  privilege  of  bringing  under  your 
notice  (fig.  1)  through  the  liberality  of  its  present  owner,  the  yoimg  Chief 
of  Clan  Donachaidh,  who,  bravely  defiant  of  several  solemn  warnings  on 
the  part  of  good  people  in  the  north,  as  to  the  possible  consequences  to 
himself  of  such  an  act,  has  ventured  to  deposit  the  venerable  heirloom 
on  loan  in  the  Museum.  And  associated  as  it  has  been  with  the 
personal  fortunes  of  the  chiefs  of  that  ancient  and  rather  turbulent  race, 
— coinciding  as  these  frequently  did  with  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  country, — it  would  be  strange  if  it  did  not  to  some  extent  touch 
the  imagination  and  excite  the  interest  of  all  for  whom  the  past  has 
not  become  a  dead  letter. 

In  his  "  Notes  on  some  Scottish  Magical  Charm-Stones,  or  Curing 
Stones,"  printed  in  the  Proceedings  for  1862,  voL  iv,  part  1,  the  late 
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Sir  James  Simpson  gives  the  following  account  of  the  interesting  relic, 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs  Robertson,  sen'.,  of  Strowan  : — 


Fig.  1.  Clach-na-Bratach  (actual  size). 

This  stone  has  been  in  possession  of  the  chiefs  of  Clan  Donnachaidh  since 
1316.  It  is  said  to  have  been  acquired  in  this  wise.  The  (then)  chiefi  jour- 
neying with  his  clan  to  join  Bruce's  army  before  Bannockbum,  observed 
on  his  standard  being  lifted  one  morning  a  glittering  something  in  a  clod 
of  earth  hanging  to  the  flagstaff.  It  was  this  stone.  He  showed  it  to  his 
followers,  and  told  them  he  felt  sure  its  brilliant  lights  were  a  good  omen, 
and  foretold  a  victory, — and  victory  was  won  on  the  hard-fought  field  of 
Bannockbum.  From  this  time,  whenever  the  clan  was  "  out,"  the  Clach-na- 
Bratach  accompanied  it,  carried  on  the  person  of  the  chief,  and  its  varying 
hues  were  consulted  by  him  as  to  the  fate  of  battle.  On  the  eve  of  Sheriff- 
muir  (13th  November  1715),  of  sad  memory,  on  Struan  consulting  the  stone 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  morrow,  the  large  internal  flaw  was  first  observed. 
The  Stuarts  were  lost, — ^and  Clan  Donnachaidh  has  been  declining  in  influence 
ever  since. 

The  virtues  of  the  Clach-na-Bratach  are  not  altogether  of  a  martial  nature, 
for  it  cures  all  manner  of  diseases  in  cattle  and  horses,  and  formerly  in  human 
beings  also,  if  they  drink  the  water  in  which  this  charmed  stone  has  been 
thrice  dipped  by  the  hands  of  Struan. 

Sir  James  describes  the  stone  as  a  transparent,  globular  mass  of  rock 
crystal,  of  the  size  of  a  small  apple ;  and  notes  that  its  surface  has 
been  artificially  i)olished. 
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The  account  here  given  by  Mrs  Robertson  of  the  finding  of  the 
crystal  is  that  generally  current.  But  a  somewhat  different  version  is 
given  in  the  following  memorandum, — the  original  of  which,  written  on 
paper  bearing  a  Parisian  water-mark,  I  unearthed  some  years  ago  from 
among  old  documents  connected  with  the  family.  The  writer  of  this 
** Apologia"  was  Duncan  Robertson  of  Strowan,  a  man  of  scholarly 
habits  and  marked  piety,  who  succeeded  Alexander,  known  as  "The 
Poet  Chief,"  in  1749.  He  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  rising  of  1745, 
though  prevented  by  ill-health  from  taking  the  field.  Exempted  by 
name  in  the  Act  of  Indemnity  passed  in  1747,  he  was  dispossessed  in 
1752,  when  he  escaped  to  France,  with  his  wife — a  great-grand-daughter 
of  the  heroic  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby — and  three 
children, — one  of  them  the  future  mother  of  Lady  Naime,  the  poetess. 
He  died  in  exile  about  1780.  The  memorandum  must  therefore  have 
been  drawn  up  between  1749  and  1780,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a 
record  of  beliefs  still  existing  at  that  date  in  the  minds  alike  of  the 
educated  and  uneducated  in  one  of  the  more  civilised  districts  of  the 
Highlands. 

MeTTwrandum  by  Duncan  RoberUon  of  Strowan^  1749-1780. 

[MS.  44.]  There  is  a  kind  of  stone  in  the  family  of  Strowan  which  has  been 
carry'd  in  their  pockets  by  all  their  representatives  time  out  of  mind.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  this  stone  was  found  by  Duncan  Ard  of  AthoU  the  founder  of 
that  family  in  Perthshire  in  the  following  manner  ;  as  Duncan  was  in  pursuit 
of  M«Dougal  of  Lorn,  who  had  made  his  escape  from  him  out  of  the  Island  of 
Lochranocb,  night  came  upon  him  towards  the  end  of  Locherichk,  and  he  and 
his  men  laid  them  down  to  rest,  the  Standard  Bearer  fixing  the  Staff  of  his 
Standard  in  the  Ground ;  next  morning  when  the  man  took  hold  of  his  Standard 
(as  it  happened  to  be  in  loose  Spouty  Ground  near  a  fountain)  the  Staff  which 
probably  was  not  very  small  nor  well  polished  in  those  Days  brought  up  a 
good  deal  of  Gravel  and  Small  Stones,  and  amongst  the  rest  came  up  this 
Stone,  which,  being  of  a  brightness  almost  equal  to  Crystal,  Duncan  thought 
fit  to  keep  it.  They  ascribe  to  this  Stone  the  Virtue  of  curing  Diseases  in 
Men  and  Beasts,  especially  Diseases  whose  causes  and  symptoms  are  not  easily 
discovered;  and  many  of  the  present  Generation  in  Perthshire  would  think 
it  very  strange  to  hear  the  thing  disputed.  From  being  found  out  by  this 
accident  of  the  Standard  Staff  it  is  called  in  Gallick,  Clach  na  Bratichy  Clock 
signifying  Stone,  and  Bratich  a  Standard  or  Colours.    The  Wits  and  Philo- 
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sophers  langh  at  the  notion  of  ascribing  such  Virtues  to  a  Stone,  as  a  thing 
impossible  and  ridiculous.  I  wou'd  not  positively  affirm  that  it  has  such 
Virtues  as  are  ascribed  to  it,  but  1  think  I  may  safely  say  there  is  nothing 
impossible  in  it.  They  say,  how  can  so  hard  a  substance  communicate  any 
Qualities  to  the  Water  into  which  it  is  plunged ;  but  I  wou'd  ask  them  in  my 
Turn,  how  does  a  plant,  a  seed,  or  root  communicate  its  Qualities  to  water  or  &c.  ? 
Why  they  tell  me  that  those  are  Soft  Bodies  that  easily  yield  their  Essence, 
besides  we  can  distinguish  their  diflferent  Natures  by  our  very  Senses.  In  short, 
the  Strength  of  the  Argument  lies  here,  the  one  is  am  object  of  taste  and  smell, 
the  other  escapes  both ;  but  I  wou'd  ask  another  question,  viz.,  if  it  is  not  agreed 
by  Philosophers  that  all  the  Bodies  in  the  Universe  emit  certain  effluvia  (some 
obvious  to  our  gross  perception,  and  others  too  subtile  for  our  Senses),  a  general 
property  implanted  in  them  by  the  Creator,  by  which  they,  as  it  were,  make 
effort  to  communicate  themselves  to  all  other  Bodies  around,  and  that  this 
effort  has  its  effect  in  Proportion  to  its  force  and  the  Distances  of  Bodies.  If 
this  is  so,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  stone  as  hard  as  a  Diamond  may  communi- 
cate its  virtues,  whatever  they  are,  to  other  bodies.  Besides,  Pliny,  who  was 
as  inquisitive  about  natural  things,  &  had  perhaps  as  much  learning  and  good 
sense  as  most  of  our  Philosophers  now-a-days,  ascribes  particular  Virtues  to 
many  Stones  and  Several  Properties  to  a  stone  resembling,  by  his  Description, 
the  very  one  in  Question ;  add  to  this  that  hundreds  in  former  ages,  and  many 
alive  at  this  day,  affirm  that  this  Stone  has  been  the  means  of  curing  some 
Diseases  in  Man  and  Beast  consistent  with  that  Experience,  so  that  from  first 
to  last,  we  may  conclude — 1"*,  that  no  Man  on  Eaith  can  be  positively  sure 
that  this  stone  has  no  virtues  ;  and  2'^,  that  there  is  great  possibility  on  its 
side,  as  many  do  testify  the  good  Success  attending  the  use  of  it,  and  those 
people  cou'd  not  dream  that  they  themselves,  their  Children,  or  their  Cattle 
were  afflicted  with  Diseases  which  they  had  not,  or  that  they  recovered  when 
they  did  not,  or  that  the  progress  of  an  epidemick  Disease  amongst  their  Cattle 
was  not  stay'd  when  it  was.  If  it  be  said  that  the  Events  had  been  the  same, 
tho'  the  pretended  Cure  had  not  been  administered;  I  answer  that  this  is 
only  talking  upon  Trust,  and  the  same  Argument  may  be  used  to  depreciate 
all  Medicine ;  for  the  best  Physicians  (particularly  Pitcaim)  do  not  pretend  to 
Beason  a  priori  upon  the  Connexion  between  natural  Causes  and  Effects,  and 
Pitcaim  says  expressly  that  he  who  has  coUected  the  greatest  number  of  the 
most  accurate  Experiments  must  be  the  best  Physician,  In  short.  He  who  was 
pleased  to  communicate  Virtues  and  Properties  to  animate  or  inanimate  things 
for  the  Benefit  of  Man  and  Beast,  is  not  confined  in  His  choice  of  the  Means  of 
doing  good,  and  Experience  alone  (for  few  now-a-days  pretend  to  Revelation) 
can  discover  which  of  His  Creatures  he  has  endu'd  w*  such  Virtues  &  Properties. 
From  all  which  I  inferr  that  when  occasion  offers  I  ought  use  this  Stone  as 
my  predecessors  did ;  for — 
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1"*.  It  is  80  far  innocent  that  it  does  at  least  no  harm  to  the  Bodies  of  those 
that  use  it,  and  this  is  an  Experiment  I  won't  give  up  to  Reasoners. 

2^\  It  may  possibly  do  good  as  is  already  proved. 

3"^.  It  may  probably  do  good,  as  may  be  presumed  from  the  Accounts  of 
those  who  have  tryed  it 

4*^.  I  don't  use  it  as  a  Spell  or  Charm,  but  as  a  supposed  natural  Cause  to 
which  it  has  perhaps  pleased  the  Almighty  to  annex  Some  healing  Virtue ; 
and, 

5ihiy^  If  I  shou'd  be  mistaken  in  my  Opinion  of  the  Virtues  of  this  Stone, 
and  that  it  shou'd  really  have  no  other  properties  than  are  discovered  in  a  piece 
common  Crystal,  tho'  at  present  I'm  of  another  opinion  ;  yet  I  use  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  cannot  give  offence  to  men  of  the  best  Sense  and  greatest  piety. 
There  is  a  Prayer  to  be  used  at  dipping  the  stone ;  and  such  Prayers  if  used 
with  a  Heart  full  of  faith  and  Confidence  in  the  Divine  Goodness,  wou'd 
undoubtedly  prevail  in  e^ery  Distress,  especially  where  ordinary  means  are 
wanting ;  however  ordinary  means  are  not  to  be  neglected  ;  tho*  it  is  certain 
no  Creature  has  any  inherent  Goodness  of  itself,  and  all  the  assistance  & 
Consolation  we  receive  from  the  Creatures  either  for  Life  or  health  are  mere 
Emanations  from  the  Fountain  of  all  Goodness. 

It  may  hero  be  noted,  that  the  reference  to  Pliny  in  the  foregoing 
is  somewhat  loose.  That  voluminous  and  credulous  author  certainly 
gives  ample  evidence  of  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  precious  stones  and 
the  like  as  curative  and  preventive  agents ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
his  only  reference  to  any  crystal  amulet  resembb'ng  Clach-na-Bratach 
occurs  in  the  Natural  History^  B.  xxxvii.  c.  i.,  where  he  says — "  I  find  it 
stated  by  medical  men  that  the  very  best  cautery  for  the  human  body 
is  a  hall  of  crystal  acted  upon  by  the  rays  of  the  sun;"  and  probably  it 
is  to  this  passage  the  writer  of  the  memorandum  alludes.  Still — pace 
the  "  wits  and  philosophers  " — the  views  he  so  gravely  discusses  are 
not  without  support  from  many  of  the  wise  and  learned.  Burton,  for 
example,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  writes  thus  of  amulets, — "  I 
say  with  Renodeus  (whoever  that  gentleman  may  have  been),  they 
are  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  Piony  doth  help  epilepsies.  Precious 
stones  most  diseases,"  &a  "  But  such  medicines  as  consist  of  words, 
characters,  spells,  and  charms  are  to  be  exploded,"  he  tells  us,  and 
relegated  to  the  devil. 

Along  with  the  stone  of  the  standard,  Sir  James  Simpson  refers  in 
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his  notes  to  other  ancient  crystals  of  like  magical  and  medicinal  repute 
still  preserved  in  Scotland  (of  which  Clach-Dearg  of  Ardvoirlich  (fig.  2), 
as  the  one  most  closely  resembling  Clach-na-Bratach,  is  here  figured) ; 
and  no  doubt  the  list  of  such,  or  of  similar  charm-stones  known  to 
have  existed,  might  be  greatly  extended.  Such  amulets  are  spoken  of 
by  the  author  of  "  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibemicis,"  quoted  in  Brand's 
Popular  Aniiquifies,  as  having  been  much  used  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  "In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  he 
says,  "  a  large  crystal,  of  a  figure  somewhat  oval,  was  kept  by  the  priests 


Fig.  2.  Clach-Deaig  of  Ardvoirlich  (actual  size). 

to  work  charms  by ;  water  poured  upon  it  at  this  day  is  given  to  cattle 
against  diseases;  these  stones  are  now  preserved  by  the  oldest  and 
most  superstitious  in  the  country.  They  were  once  common  in  Ire- 
land. I  am  informed  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  is  in  possession  of  a  very  fine 
one." 

The  actual  genesis  or  nationality  of  these  artificially  polished  crystals 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine ;  but  that  many  of  them  are  of  the 
remotest  antiquity  there  can  be  little  doubt.     How  much  older  than 
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the  date  of  Bannockbum  the  one  before  us  may  bo  we  cannot  guess ; 
but,  borne  as  it  has  since  been  for  so  many  centuries  on  the  persons, 
and  associated  as  it  certainly  was  with  the  moments  of  supreme  emotion 
or  activity  of  men  whose  lives  were  one  long  scene  of  strife  or  adventure, 
the  little  mass  of  transparent  quartz  seems  to  have  derived  ahnost  a  sort 
of  reflected  vitality  therefrom.  And  did  the  space  at  my  disposal 
admit,  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  trace  its  history  in  connection 
vrith  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  its  successive  owners  from  Bannock- 
bum to  Prestonpans.  Eegarding  two  of  these,  however,  the  first  and 
the  last  who  bore  it  in  actual  warfare,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
briefly  to  record  a  few  facts. 

The  finder  of  the  crystal,  Donacha  Reamhar  or  Ard — the  designation 
by  which  he  is  known  in  popular  tradition,  and  from  which  the  clan 
takes  its  name  of  Clan  Donachaidh, — was  bom  about  1275,  being 
eighth  in  descent  from  Malcolm  III.  (Galium  a  chean  mhoir\  by  his 
first  wife,  Ingebiorg,  and  fifth  from  Henry,  third  and  last  of  the  Celtic 
Earls  of  AtholL  In  various  charters  for  his  extensive  possessions  he  is 
styled  **  Duncanua  JUitis  Andreoa  de  Atholia,  In  a  charter  by  David 
II.  he  is  designed  "  Earl  of  Atholl,"  as  also  in  a  charter  by  his  eldest 
son  and  successor  Robert  (imder  whose  chief  ship,  in  1392,  took  place 
the  Raid  of  Angus,  celebrated  by  Wyntown),  the  issue  of  his  first 
marriage  to  a  daughter  of  Callum  Ruaidh  Leanmach,  the  Gaelic 
designation  of  Malcolm,  fifth  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  which  he  acquired  the 
district  of  Rannoch.  By  his  second  marriage — with  the  coheiress  of 
Ewen  de  Insulis,  Thane  of  Glentilt — he  acquired  the  east  half  of  that 
property.  Duncan  was  a  devoted  adherent  to  the  cause  of  Robert  the 
Bmce,  whom  he  sheltered  in  AthoU  after  the  disastrous  reverse  at 
Methven,  June  1306,  and  by  whom  ho  was  munificently  rewarded  for 
his  faithful  services.  It  also  appears  that  he  held  the  office  of  Govemor 
of  Orkney  at  a  time  when  the  title  to  the  earldom  was  in  dispute. 
Along  with  his  son,  above  mentioned,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  1346.  He  died  shortly  after  December  1366, 
having  on  the  11th  of  that  month  got  a  charter  from  John,  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  for  the  lands  of  Adulia — "Viro  Nobili  Duncanus  do 
Atholia." 
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It  is  a  long  leap  from  1355  to  1670, — about  which  year  Alexander 
Robertson,  "the  Poet  Chief,"  was  bom.  By  the  nearly  synchronous 
death  of  his  father  and  elder  brother  he  succeeded  to  the  honours  and 
possessions  of  the  family  in  1688,  while  a  student  at  the  University  of 
St  Andrews.  True  to  the  hereditary  principles  of  his  race,  who  had 
fought  for  the  Royal  cause  in  all  the  battles  of  Montrose,  and  again  in 
the  abortive  rising  under  the  Earl  of  Glencaim  in  1653,  he  joined  the 
insurrection  under  Dundee  in  1689,  bringing  with  him  600  fighting 
men  of  his  name.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  day  too  late  to  share  in 
the  moumfid  triumph  of  Killiecrankie;  but  he  and  his  people  had  more 
than  their  full  allowance  of  the  "  bluidy  wark  "  that  followed  the  loss  of 
Claverhouse.  For  this  his  estates  were  forfeited  in  1690,  and  he 
himself  (though  under  age)  attainted, — unjustly,  he  always  held,  he 
having  been  honourably  exchanged  as  a  prisoner  of  war  with  Sir  Robert 
Pollock  of  that  Ilk,  with  "  an  allowance  to  join  his  misfortunate 
Master,  wherever  to  bo  found."  He  now  retired  to  France,  and  during 
his  exile  spent  much  time  at  St  Grermains  with  James  VIL,  with  whom 
the  well-known  loyalty  of  his  house  and  his  own  wit  and  accomplish- 
ments rendered  him  a  great  favourite.  He  also  served  several  campaigns 
in  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1704  he  returned  to  Scotland, — 
Queen  Anne  having  in  the  previous  year  granted  him  a  remission  of  his 
attainder,  and  restored  him  his  estates.  But  he  having  conscientious 
scruples  as  to  taking  the  necessary  oaths  to  the  existing  government, 
this  new  grant  never  passed  the  seals;  so  that  the  forfeiture  of  1690 
was  never  legally  repealed.  In  1715  he  joined  the  Earl  of  Mar  with  a 
regiment  of  his  clan,  and  commanded  a  battalion  at  Sheriffmuir.  It 
was  on  the  eve  of  this  engagement,  as  we  have  seen,  that^  while  con- 
templating Clach-na-Bratach,  with  more  or  less  conscious  purpose  of 
divination — as  seems  to  have  been  the  usage, — the  internal  flaw  was 
first  discovered,  and  the  unfortunate  issue  to  the  Jacobite  cause  of  the 
impending  battle  predicted. 

I  should  be  the  last  to  insinuate  the  prosaic  possibility  that  the 
internal  flaws  had  always  been  there,  though  previously  unnoticed,  and 
were  not  the  result  of  the  magic  prescience  of  the  ancestral  doom-stone. 
But  our  friend  Pliny  tells  us  that  natural  crystal  "  contains   filaments 
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that  look  like  flaws";  and  it  is  just  possible  that  this  is  the  explanation 
of  those  appeai-ances.  However  this  may  be,  the  prediction  of  mis- 
fortune was  verified  by  the  event.  The  Jacobites  were  discomfited 
(though  not  disgraced  !),  Strowan's  battalion  routed  by  Argyll's  horse, 
to  whom  they  were  opposed,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  He  was 
rescued  on  the  field,  however,  with  much  daring,  by  his  near  kinsman, 
Robert  Bane  Robertson  of  Invervack  (great-grandfather  of  the  present 
writer). 

In  1716  he  was  again  taken  prisoner  in  the  north,  but  escaped  from 
the  military  escoi-t  by  which  he  was  being  conveyed  to  Edinburgh, 
through  the  pluck  and  ingenuity  of  his  only  sister,  known  as  "  Black 
Lady  Margaret."  Once  more  he  returned  to  France;  but  having  again 
obtained  remission  for  his  life,  he  in  1725  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
took  possession  of  his  hereditary  estates,  holding  them,  though  without 
legal  right,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1745  he  a  third  time 
raised  his  clan, — ^now  sorely  diminished  in  numbers,  as  shown  by 
cotemporary  lists, — and  joined  the  standard  of  Prince  Charles ;  but 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Prestonpans  he  was  obliged  by  the 
infirmities  of  age  to  return  to  Rannoch.  The  journey  was  performed  in 
General  Cope's  carriage,  captured  in  the  battle  (Edinburgh  Magazine, 
Sept.  1799).  In  1746  Strowan's  house  of  Carie  was  burnt  by  the 
soldiers  of  Cumberland;  but  the  Grovemment  having  failed  to  prove  any 
act  of  rebellion  against  him,  his  life  was  spared,  and  he  died  in  possession 
of  the  estates  in  1749, — perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  empire  who  had 
borne  arms  in  the  three  "  Rebellions  "  of  1689,  1715,  and  1745,  and 
who  had  never  owned  allegiance  to  the  Revolution  Government.  He 
has  been  fitly  characterised  as  a  man  "  brave,  learned  and  loyal,  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  his  generosity,  kindliness,  and  humanity,  as  well 
as  for  his  wit"  He  died  unmarried,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
place  of  sepulture,  18  miles  distant  from  Carie,  the  funeral  being 
attended  by  no  fewer  than  2000  persons  of  all  ranks  (Scots  Mag,, 
1749,  p.  206). 

Of  the  poems  surreptitiously  published  under  Strowan's  name  after 
his  death,  there  is  no  evidence  that  all  were  his.  Many  of  them,  it 
must  be  admitted,  are  quite  as  objectionable  as  those  of  Dryden  and 
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other  popular  English  writers  of  the  time;  but  others  are  remarkable  no 
less  for  their  patriotic  and  high  moral  tone  than  for  their  occasional 
elegance  of  versification. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Strowan's  departure  for  France  in  1716,  Clach-na- 
Bratach  had  been  always  borne  on  the  person  of  the  chief  in  a  gold 
filigree  case — probably  of  great  antiquity.  But  during  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  exile — of  which  his  existing  letters  prove  he  had  his 
full  share — it  is  understood  that  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  it.  The 
small  pouch  of  silk  netting  in  which  it  is  now  kept  was  made  for  it,  1 
believe,  by  a  sister  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Breadalbane. 

The  next  reference  to  the  stone  which  I  find  in  the  writings  of  the 
family  occurs  in  an  interesting  MS.  genealogy  of  the  Strowans  in  the 
possession  of  Mr  W.  F.  Skene ;  extracts  from  which  I  was  enabled 
through  his  courtesy  to  make  some  years  ago.  This  MS.  was  written 
about  1777,  **  At  the  sight  and  by  the  help  of  his  father,  commonly 
called  Duncan  of  Drumachine"  (writer  of  the  Memorandum  on  the 
stone  given  above),  by  Colonel  Alexander  Robertson,  then  an  oflBcer  in 
the  Scots  Brigade  in  the  service  of  the  States-General — to  whom  the 
Estates  were  restored  in  1784, — "  15th  Strowan,  were  it  not  for  the 
fforfeiture," — for  **  the  Amusem't "  of  Principal  Robertson,  a  cadet  of 
the  family.  Naturally  he  adopts  the  accoimt  of  the  finding  of  Clach-na- 
Bratach  given  by  his  father,  adding,  "  It  is  still  looked  upon  in  those 
countries  [the  Highlands  of  Scotland]  as  very  Precious  on  account  of  the 
Virtues  they  ascribe  to  it,  for  the  cure  of  diseases  in  Men  and  Beasts, 
particularly  for  stoping  the  progress  of  an  imaccountable  mortality 
amongst  cattle.  Duncan  {t,e,,  Donacha  Reamhar)  and  all  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Family  from  Generation  to  Generation  have  carried 
this  stone  about  their  persons;  and  while  it  remained  in  Scotland 
People  came  frequently  from  places  at  a  great  distance  to  get  water  in 
which  it  had  been  dipt  for  various  purposes." 

The  latest  occasion  on  which  I  find  this  amulet  to  have  been  used  as 
a  curative  agent  was  described  to  me  by  my  cousin,  the  late  Donald 
Robertson  of  Pennyghael.  When  visiting  as  a  boy  Captain  Alexander 
Robertson  (grandfather  of  the  present  representative  of  the  family),  who 
was  bom  in  1745,  at  Longwy,  in  Lorraine,  served  in  the  British  Army 
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during  the  American  War,  succeeded  Colonel  Alexander  just  mentioned, 
as  chief  of  Clan  Donachaidh,  in  1822,  and  died  in  1830, — Mr  Kohert- 
son  well  remembered  seeing  the  old  soldier — a  man  remarkable  for  the 
stately  courtesy  of  his  manners — with  much  ceremonious  gravity  dip 
this  crystal  in  a  great  china  bowl  filled  with  spring  water  (a  fairy  spring 
it  was,  the  name  of  which  I  have  unfortunately  forgot),  which  he  then 
distributed  to  a  number  of  people  who  had  come  great  distances  to 
obtain  it  for  medicinal  purposes. 

We  may  smile  at  the  performance  in  all  seriousness  of  such  incanta- 
tions by  an  educated  man  of  the  world  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  while  so  smiling,  we  ought  not  to  forget  how  many  forms 
of  gross  superstition  may  be  witnessed  amongst  us  to-day,  under  the  full 
glare  of  that  scientific  light  which  is  so  fondly  supposed  to  have  routed 
for  ever  from  the  murkiest  chambers  of  human  imagination  the  last 
phantoms  of  supersensuous  credulity. 


III. 

THE  DANISH  CLAIMS  UPON  ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND.    By 
GILBERT  GOUDIE,  Tbbasvrbb,  S.  A  Scot. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  general  estimation,  to  reopen  the  old  question 
of  the  claims  of  Denmark  upon  the  British  isles  of  the  North  Sea  is 
but  to  attempt  to  revivify  a  dead  subject.  But,  whatever  practical 
value  may  attach  to  it  as  a  question  of  international  politics  between 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  its  interest  for  students  of  history  has  not 
terminated.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  argue  the  question. 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  of  any  material  advantage  to  the  islands 
that  the  status  qiio,  as  now  existing,  should  be  disturbed,  unless  every 
British  impost  were  swept  away,  and  the  fiscal  arrangements  readjusted 
on  the  system  formerly  prevailing  under  Scandinavian  rule.  This, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  would,  I  imagine,  be  an  impossibility.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  treat  the  question  simply  as  a  matter  of  historical 
investigation,  by  the  aid  of  authentic  documents,  from  Danish  and  Scottish 
sources,  never  previously  brought  together.     At  the  same  time,  there  is 
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in  my  own  mind  little  dubiety  as  to  the  side  of  the  dispute  on  which 
the  equities  of  the  case  preponderate. 

I  therefore  pass  by  the  long  tale  of  oppression  in  the  islands  under 
Scottish  rule,  the  subversion  of  the  native  laws,  the  imposition  of  the 
feudal  system  upon  the  odalism  of  the  north,  the  appropriation  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  by  adventurers  from  Scotland ;  in  short, 
the  ruin  of  the  native  race. 

Let  me  briefly  recapitulate  the  facts  of  the  impignoration  to  Scotland 
before  introducing  the  original  material  now  available  in  evidence  of 
the  reality  and  persistency  of  the  Danish  claim,  which  Scottish  historians 
affect  to  regard  as  lapsed  or  relinquished.^ 

By  the  contract  of  marriage  between  King  James  III.  of  Scotland 
and  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Denmark,  dated  at  Copenhagen  8th 
September  1468,  King  Christian  I.  of  Denmark  and  Norway  (then 
united)  undertook  to  provide  a  dowry  of  60,000  florins  of  the  Khine 
for  the  bride.  Of  these  10,000  were  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  the  islands 
of  Orkney  were  pledged  for  the  remaining  50,000  (quinquaginta  millium 
florenorum  Khenensium).  The  words  of  the  contract  are — "damns, 
concedimus,  impignoramus,  ac  «?i6  firma  hypotheca  et  pignore  imponi- 
mus  atque  hypothecamus  omnes  et  singulas  terras  nostras  Insularum 
Orcadensium,"  &c.  The  cash  payment  of  10,000  florins  having  been 
forthcoming  to  the  extent  only  of  2000,  the  Danish  king,  on  the  20th 
May  1469,  pledged  Shetland,  in  the  same  way,  for  the  remaining  8000 
florins.3  In  the  contract  the  right  of  redemption  is  expressly  reserved, 
by  the  stipulation  that,  on  the  payment  being  discharged,  the  isles 
should  revert  to  the  kings  of  Norway — **terrcB  insularum  Orchaden. 
regi  nostro  Jacobo  inpignoratsB  ad  Norvegiffi  Keges  revertentur.*'  No 
limitation  is  fixed  for  the  time  within  which  the  redemption  must  be 
claimed.'     Such  are  the  simple  facts  of   the  impignoration,  pawn,  or 

'  The  case  between  this  country  and  Denmark  has  been  clearly  and  forcibly 
stated  by  my  countryman,  Mr  Arthur  Laurenson,  in  an  article  in  Macmillan's 
Magazine,  No.  184,  February  1875. 

*  The  value  of  the  58,000  florins  has  been  computed  at  about  £24,000  sterling. 

'  The  deed  "Exemplum  Contractus  matrimonialis  inter  Serenissimum  Scotiae 
Regem  Jacobum  Tertium  et  Serenissimam  Principem  Margaretham  Potentissimi 
Principis  Chiistiani  Primi  Danise  Norvegise  et  Sweciee  Begi&^liam,"  is  given  in  full 
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wadset,  then  and  later  a  customary  form  of  heritable  security  in  the 
law  of  Scotland  as  in  that  of  Denmark.^ 

According  to  the  continuator  of  Hector  Boece,  the  right  of  redemp- 
tion was  renounced  by  the  Danish  king  on  the  birth  of  his  grandson, 
James  IV.*  Sir  Thomas  Craig  repeats  this  story  of  the  alleged  renuncia- 
tion as  having  been  settled  by  the  treaty  between  James  IV.  and  King 
Christian  11.  confirmed  by  the  Pope.^  Sir  Greorge  Mackenzie  also  refers  to 
it^^  as  does  Chalmers ;  ^  and  Pinkerton  asserts  that  the  right  of  redemp- 
tion is  now  lost.*  Buchanan,  confounding  Orkney  and  Shetland  with 
the  Hebrides,  says  that  their  cession  to  Scotland  was  made  complete 
and  perpetual — '^  Danum  omne  jus  suum  in  perpetuum  cessisse."  ^  Sir 
James  Balfour,  in  his  AnncUea,  affirms  that  "  amongst  the  conditions  of 
the  marriage  one  was  the  Danish  king's  renunciation  of  all  right  or 
claim  that  he  or  his  successors  could  claim  for  ever  to  the  Isles  Orcades 
and  Zetland."  ®  Better  informed,  Abercromby,  writing  at  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  states  that  the  islands  were  made  over  "  with  express 
provision  that  they  should  return  to  Norway  after  complete  payment  of 
the  whole  sum  for  which  they  were  pledged;'*®  but  Scottish  writers, 
as  a  rule,  adopt  the  earlier  misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  for  which  no 
evidence  has  been  oflTered. 

It  is  true  that  the  Scottish  crown  speedily  showed  its  aim  and  object 
to  be  the  permanent  possession  of  the  islands.     So  great  a  jewdl  of 

by  TorffflBUS. — Orcades  seu  Rerum  Orcadensium  Jlistoria  (Havnise,  1715),  liber  ii., 
and  is  transcribed  in  Barry's  History  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 

^  The  Scottish  wadset  needs  no  illostration.  In  a  paper  contributed  to  the 
Society  in  1879  (Proceedings,  vol.  xiv.  p.  18),  the  writer  gave  some  examples  of 
Danish  deeds  of  pawn  of  lands  in  Shetland. 

*  The  continuation  of  Boethins  by  Ferrerius,  printed  in  Paris  in  1574,  pp.  888,  889. 
The  original  work  was  brought  down  to  the  accession  of  James  III.  only. 

•  Craig,  Jibs  Feudale,  lib.  i.  dieg.  14. 

*  Mackenzie,  Observations  on  the  StaitUes,  p.  234  (edition  of  1716). 
'  George  Chalmers,  Caledonia,  vol.  L  p.  845,  note. 

•  Pinkerton,  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  266,  267. 

^  Herum  Seotiearum  Historia,  auctore  Qeorgio  Buchanano,  Scoto,  apnd  Alexan- 
drum  Arbuthnetnm,  Edinburgh,  1582,  liber  xii.  sec.  xxvii. 

*  AnncUes  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  James  Balfour,  vol.  i.  p.  194. 

•  The  Martial  Achievements  of  the  Soots  Nation,  to  the  Year  1514,  by  Patrick 
Abercromby,  Edinburgh,  1715. 
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their  Oroun  (as  they  were  termed  many  years  later  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment^ Charles  IL  c.  19,  1669)  was  not  to  be  readily  parted  with,  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  ancient  earldom  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  from  Earl 
William  St  Clair,  by  deed  of  excambion  in  1471,  gave  the  crown  an 
important  heritable  interest  in  the  islands  over  and  above  the  temporary 
sovereignty  conveyed  by  the  contract  of  marriage.  But  the  natives 
did  not  regard  the  impignoration  in  the  same  light.  They  still  looked 
to  Norway  as  the  mother  country.  They  continued  for  some  time  to 
advocate  causes,  not  to  the  courts  of  law  in  Scotland,  but  to  courts  with 
which  they  were  more  familiar  in  Norway  ;  ^  and  the  native  system  of 
law  and  justice,  of  udal  succession  and  udal  tenure  of  land,  survived  in 
some  measure,  through  determined  eflTorts  at  repression,  for  at  least 
a  couple  of  hundred  years  later. 

Apart,  however,  from  any  speculations  on  the  merits  of  the  question 
from  the  Scottish  point  of  view^  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
attitude  of  Denmark  in  the  past,  and  the  persistency  with  which  her 
claim  to  the  redemption  of  the  islands  has  been  asserted.  As  pointed 
out  in  detail  by  the  historian  Torffceus,  formal  representations  by  letters 
to  the  Scottish  Court  and  to  the  sovereigns  of  England  and  France, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  special  embassies,  have  been  made 
in  1549,  1550,  1558,  1560,  1585,  1589,  1640,  and  1660,  and  other 
intermediate  years. 

We  shall  look  in  vain  to  the  historians  of  Scotland  for  accounts  of 
these  representations.  It  is  true  that  no  appreciable  result  in  history 
followed,  and  there  may  therefore  be  a  shade  of  justification  for  the 
circumstances  being  ignored,  whether  from  ignorance  or  by  design. 
There  is  fortunately,  however,  no  lack  of  details,  from  Danish  sources, 
regarding  these  international  representations;  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  there  are  also  ample  accounts  to  be  traced  in  contemporary 
writings  preserved  in  this  country. 

The  Danish  historian  Thormodus  TorffsBUS,  whose  great  work  the 
Orcades  has  already  been  referred  to,  devotes  an  entire  chapter  or  book 

*  See  "  Decree  by  the  Lawman  of  Bergen,  in  Norway,  and  also  by  the  Lawman  of 
Shetland  and  their  Council,  reversing  a  Sale  of  Land  in  these  Islands,  14S5,''  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  Mackenzie's  Orievances  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
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to  the  question  of  the  Danish  claims.  The  chapter  (liber  iii.)  is  entitled 
**  Concerning  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  most  potent  Kings  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway  for  the  pacific  restitution  of  their  rights  to  the 
Orkneys  and  the  adjacent  Shetland."  ^  TorfiaBUS  states,  in  reference  to 
the  representations  made  in  1560,  that  on  the  23rd  of  October  of  that 
year  King  Frederick  the  Second  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Government 
of  Scotland,  requesting  the  restitution  of  the  Orkneys,  and  offering  the 
redemption  money.  The  letter,  according  to  him,  was  in  no  respect 
special,  and  he  therefore  refrained  from  transcribing  it.  As,  however,  it 
is  still  preserved  in  this  city  (Advocates'  Library,  Denmylne  MSS.  33, 
1,  11),  its  text  maybe  given  (in  translation  from  the  Latin),  attention 
not  having  been  previously  directed  to  it  in  connection  with  the 
present  subject ; — 

Frederick  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  Vandals, 
and  Goths,  King,  Duke  of  Slesvig,  Holstein,  Stormaria,  and  Ditmarsh, 
Earl  in  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst : 

Greetings,  and  kind  readiness  to  please  ;  Most  illustrious  Princes,  Cousins, 
and  our  dearest  friends,  it  hath  been  told  to  us  that  between  the  most  Christian 
King  of  France,  &c  and  your  Highnesses,  and  so  the  Scottish  nation,  concerning 
conditions  of  peace,  it  hath  been  nearly  concluded  :  and  that  for  some  time 
past,  upon  reconciliation  being  made,  there  hath  been  a  cessation  from  arms, 
which,  indeed,  to  us  was  very  pleasing,  as  we  judge  this  to  tend  to  the  common 
tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  Christian  world  :  And  we  pray  God,  whose 
singular  benefit  we  reckon  this  to  be,  to  grant  that  those  bases  of  peace  now 
happily  laid  may,  by  firm  and  sincere  concord,  be  preserved  even  to  the  most 
distant  time. 

While  however  matters  are  so,  we  wished  in  a  friendly  way  to  remind  your 
Highnesses  that  the  Lordship  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  which  now  for  some  time 
your  nation  holds,  belongs  to  us  and  to  our  kingdom  of  Norway.  For  our 
illustrious  predecessor.  King  Christian  First,  when  he  gave  bis  only  daughter 
Margaret  in  marriage  to  James,  then  King  of  Scots,  &c  fixed  part  of  the  dowry 
of  fifty  thousand  Rhenish  florins,  and  until  that  should  be  paid  he  appointed 
that  the  said  Islands  should  in  the  meantime  be  retained  by  you  in  pledge, 

^  **  De  indefessis  potentissimomm  Regum  Dani»  Norvegisque  studiis  jus  suum  in 
Orcades  adjacentemque  Hetlandiam  pacified  repetendi."  The  translation  of  this 
chapter,  or  indeed  of  the  whole  work,  would  be  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Scotland. 
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reserving,  nevertbeless,  to  himself  to  us,  and  the  other  successors,  kings  of  the 
kingdom  of  Norway,  for  ever,  the  powers  of  redeeming  the  same  by  the  sum 
stated.  This  we  can  prove  to  have  been  so  agreed  by  the  letters  executed  in 
that  matter,  and,  besides,  we  deem  it  not  unknown  to  your  Highnesses. 

But  now  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  these  Islands  be  at  length,  after 
so  many  years,  restored  and  added  to  our  kingdom ;  and  we  to  this  end  do 
not  decline  payment  of  the  money  due ;  and,  therefore,  we  in  loving  manner 
request  your  Highnesses  that  together  you  do  your  endeavour,  and  cause  these 
said  Islands  to  be  delivered  up  and  restored  to  us,  in  return  for  the  payment  of 
the  money  due,  which  we  offer.  This  indeed  is  just,  and  this  also  would 
bring  to  pass  without  doubt,  that  the  more  we  shall  be  united  in  nearer  bounds, 
so  the  more  secure  peace,  alliance,  and  good- will,  shall  thereby  be  cherished 
and  increased  between  us  on  both  sides,  together  with  mutual  intercourse  of 
our  subjects.  For  the  establishing  of  which  state  of  things,  we  to  our  utmost 
will  not  be  wanting,  deeming  that  the  wishes  of  your  Highnesses  are  not 
averse  from  the  equity  and  justice  which  we  ask. 

And  now  with  this  our  servant,  whom  for  this  cause  we  have  sent  as 
ambassador  to  your  Highnesses,  we  expect,  in  friendship,  your  answer  in  this 
matter ;  wishing  to  pleasure  your  Highnesses  as  much  as  may  be,  and  faithfully 
praying  for  good  health  and  all  the  best  things  to  the  same.  From  our 
Cimbrian  hunting  seat,  the  twenty-third  of  the  month  of  October  in  the  year 
after  one  thousand  five  hundred  the  sixtieth.  Frederick,  King. 

To  the  most  illustrious  Prmces,  Cousins,  and  our  very  dear  friends  the 
Lord  James,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  and  the  other  Governors 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  (National  MSS.  of  Scotland,  part  iii. 
No.  xliv.) 

There  is,  unfortunately,  a  gap  in  the  Kegister  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Scotland,  extending  from  2l8t  January  1553  to  4th  September  1561, 
a  tumultuous  and  excited  period  in  Scottish  history.  There  is  therefore, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  record  in  this  country  of  the  reception  which 
the  communication  from  the  Danish  king  received*  It  is  possible  that 
the  reply  may  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Denmark,  which  have 
recently  been  examined  by  an  English  record  scholar ;  but  under  any 
circumstances,  the  letter  itself  remains  its  own  best  evidence.^ 

The  next   and   principal   point   which  I  wish  to  illustrate  is  the 

*  A  few  years  later  than  this  Bothwell,  **  Duke  of  Orkney,"  in  his  Second  Declara- 
tion, emitted  at  Malmoe  18th  January  1568,  states  that,  in  his  departure  from 
Scotland  the  previous  year,  his  object  was  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Danish  King, 
with  the  offer  of  the  surrender  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  in  return. 

VOL.  XXI.  Q 
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embassy  t6  Scotland  in  1586,  twenty-five  years  after  King  Frederick's 
letter,  again  to  nige  the  claim  of  redemption.  It  arrived  nearly  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Buchanan,  and  is  of  course  not  referred  to  in 
his  History.  Sir  James  Balfour,  in  his  Annals,  makes  no  mention  of  it 
under  the  year  1585.  It  is  barely  alluded  to  by  Maitland,  but  was 
known  to  Tytler  and  to  Burton,  who,  however,  give  no  details.  We 
must  therefore  look  for  information  to  other  sources.  On  the  4th  May 
1585  the  despatch  of  the  embassy  was  announced  to  the  Queen  of 
England  (Elizabeth)  in  the  following  letter,  extracted  from  the  Royal 
Archives  of  Denmark.     It  is  not  quoted  by  Torfifeus : — 

Ad  reginam  Anglise,  &c.  Frederichsbuigi  4  Maij  anno  85. 

Christian  First,  our  great-grandfather,  of  most  blessed  memory,  in  the  year 
of  Christ  1468,  pledged  the  Orkneys,  a  part  of  our  Kingdom  of  Norway,  to 
James  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  by  way  of  mottgage,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
with  this  condition  that  at  whatever  time,  the  debt  being  paid,  the  redemption 
of  the  pledge  being  accomplished,  they  might  be  redeemed  by  the  said  King 
Christian  or  any  of  his  successors.  But  although  an  attempt  was  made  to 
recover  them  by  Christian  III.,  our  illustrious  father,  and  even  by  ourselves 
some  years  ago,  nevertheless  the  governor  and  councillors  of  the  kingdom 
urged  in  excuse  partly  their  own  occupation  in  operations  of  war,  and  partly 
the  minority  of  the  queen,  as  the  cause  of  the  restitution  being  hitherto  always 
deferred.  Now  therefore  we,  offering  anew  the  required  sum,  demand,  as  in 
duty  bound,  that  these  islands,  which  are  acknowledged  indisputably  to  form 
part  of  our  kingdom,  should  be  restored  to  us.  For  which  cause  we  have 
dispatched  to  the  king  of  Scotland  councillors  of  our  kingdom,  as  ambassadors 
and  pleaders  (oratores).  But  as  we  are  not  clearly  informed  what  are  the  rela- 
tions between  your  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  and  "what 
the  position  of  affiairs  is,  and  lest  your  Majesty  may  think  that  this  is  done  by 
us  from  some  other  motive  than  that  we  have  stated,  we  have  thought  it 
proper  to  signify  to  your  Majesty  the  design  of  this  embassy.  Offering  to  your 
Majesty  all  devotion  and  goodwill  and  brotherly  love. 

The  dispatch  of  the  embassy  is  thus  described  by  Torffaeus : — 
In  the  year  1585  a  splendid  embassy  was  directed  to  Scotland,  under  the 
charge  of  iUustrious  men,  councillors  of  the  kingdom  of  the  highest  rank, 
Mandrupius  Passberg  and  Henricus  Belovius,  with  whom  was  conjoined 
Doctor  Nicholaus  Theophilus,  bearing  dispatches,  dated  4th  of  May  of  that 
year,  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  whole  course  of  the  demands  for 
the  islands,  brought  down  to  that  time,  was  concisely  restated.^ 
*  OreadeSy  liber  iii.  p.  21 7. 
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TorffsBus  then  relates  the  reception  of  the  ambassadors,  the  account 
they  submitted  of  the  history  of  the  mortgaging  of  the  islands,  and  of 
the  subsequent  eflforts  made  to  close  the  transaction,  urging  the  equity 
of  his  Danish  Majesty's  demands,  and  finally  offering  the  redemption 
money,  quoted  as  50,000  florins.  The  arguments  and  excuses  brought 
forward  by  the  Scottish  court  are  given  at  considerable  length,  with  the 
evasive  reply,  and  the  fruitless  return  of  the  embassy. 

Another  Danish  historian,  Pcder  Hanson  Resen,  relates  the  story 
similarly.     I  translate  from  the  original : — 

Early  in  spring  the  king  began  seriously  to  take  up  the  long-protracted  busi- 
ness of  the  redemption  of  the  Orkney  islands  and  Shetland.  He  appointed  his 
embassy  in  two  ships,  the  "  Fortune  *'  and  "  St  Michael,"  with  costly  equipment ; 
and  directed  Mandrup  Parsberg,  Henrik  Belou,  councillors  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Doctor  Nicolaus  Theophilus,  to  Scotland,  to  King  James  the  Sixth,  to  offer 
the  promised  marriage  tribute  {udlovede  Brudeskat),  and  in  the  most  neighbourly 
and  friendly  way  to  demand  and  request  again  the  forenamed  land  and  isles. 
They  sailed  from  Copenhagen  the  13th  May,  and  reached  Edinburgh  on  the 
15th  June.  They  were  at  first  received  there,  and  thence  conducted  to  the 
King,  who  was  at  Dur-ferlin  [Dunfermline],  where  they  obtained  audience  of 
his  Majesty,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  council  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  20th  of  June.  Doctor  Nicolaus,  in  a  brilliant  and  comprehensive 
oration,  set  forth  the  whole  business  and  transaction,  how  the  said  isles  and 
land  were  pledged  by  King  Christian  the  First,  for  a  portion  of  the  marriage 
tribute  of  his  daughter  the  Lady  Margaret,  to  King  James  the  Third,  and  in 
the  time  of  subsequent  kings  had  often  been  claimed  for  redemption.  He 
requested  that  the  money  might  be  received,  and  the  said  islands  be  again 
delivered  over  to  the  King  and  nation.  Whereupon,  after  some  days'  delibera- 
tion, it  was  in  the  most  friendly  way  given  for  answer  that  the  time,  on 
accotmt  of  several  hindrances  and  difficulties,  was  too  short  and  very  incon- 
venient ;  neither  were  all  the  councillors  of  the  kingdom  at  hand,  nor  so 
ready  to  be  convened  or  bespoken.  So  his  Majesty  could  not  at  present  so 
hastily  give  a  final  answer.  The  Scots  had  besides  other  more  complicated 
affairs  to  discuss  with  their  gracious  Lord,  and  would  therefore  as  soon  as 
possible  despatch  their  own  embassy  to  his  Majesty,  and  would  then  further 
discuss  this  and  other  matters.^ 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Coiincil  of  Scotland 

*  Kong  Fredericks  den  Andens  KrOnicke,  Kiobenhaffn,  1680,  pp.  888,  889.  For 
this  extract  and  also  the  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  quoted  above,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  friendly  aid  of  Dr  Troels  Lund,  Copenhagen,  a  high  authority  in  Danish  history. 
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contains  no  reference  to  the  important  incident  of  this  representation  from 
the  Danish  King.  The  court  were  away  from  Edinbui^h  on  accoiint  of  the 
plague.  The  Council  met  at  Holyrood  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  at  Dun- 
fermline on  the  18th  and  23rd  of  that  month;  passing  on  to  Falkland, 
where  several  meetings  were  held  in  July,  two  meetings  being  held  there- 
after at  the  close  of  the  month,  on  the  29th  and  3l8t,  at  St  Andrews 

While  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  is  unaccountably  silent, 
there  is  no  lack  of  contemporary  evidence  to  substantiate  the  Danish 
accounts  which  have  been  quoted.  There  is  noted  in  the  Calendar  of 
English  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland  a  letter  from  Robert  Carvell 
to  Sir  John  Forster,  dated  at  Dunfermline,  22nd  June,  the  subject  of 
which  is  '^a  claim  made  by  the  Danish  ambassador  to  the  Isles  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland";  and  the  wily  Wotton,  the  English  ambassador, 
addresses  a  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Walsyngham  on  the  same  subject,  also 
from  Dunfermline,  on  the  27  th  of  the  month.^  But  the  fulness  of  the 
following  details  from  Scottish  sources  leaves  nothing  further  to  be  desired. 

L  Moysie's  Memoirs. 
Upone  the  tuelt  day  of  Juuij  1585,  the  King  of  Denmarkis  ambassadouris 
thrie  in  number,  quhairof  ane  wes  a  doctour  of  the  lawis,  and  the  uther  twa 
speciall  men,  come  to  Scotland  and  arryved  at  Leithe  ;  propper  men  weill  cled 
efter  thaire  owin  faschioun  ;  they  wer  in  trayne  four  scoir  personis,  tudf 
thairof  in  gold  chenyeis.  They  come  to  Dunfermling  within  four  or  fy  ve  dayis 
therefter  to  the  King,  quhair  they  had  presence  aud  dischairgit  thair  Com- 
missioun,  quhilk  wes  that  they  desyred  to  redeime  Orknay  and  Chetland, 
under  reversioun  as  they  alledgit  of  ane  certane  soume  of  mony,  quhilk  they 
had  rady  to  consigne  instantlie.  The  Kingis  Majestic,  with  advyse  of  his 
Counsall  at  St  Androis,  therefter  gave  thame  this  ansuer,  That  there  was  no 
such  reversion  knawin  to  thame,  hot  they  sould  try  and  send  ansuer  schortlie 
with  there  awin  anibassadour.  So  they  tuik  journey  at  Dundie,  and  wer 
feasted  at  St  Androis,* 

II.   HiSTORIE  AND  LiFE  OF  KiNG  JaMES   THE  SeXT. 

1585.  "  The  King  in  this  yeir  was  becam  a  brave  prince  in  bodie  and  stature, 
Weill  exercisit  in  reading  that  he  could  perfytlie  record  of  all  things  that  he 

*  Calendar  of  English  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  498,  499. 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  by  David  Moysie  (Writer  and  Notary  Public 
in  Edinburgh),  1577-1603.  Printed  at  Edinburgh  for  the  Baunatyne  Club,  1830. 
Previously  printed  by  Walter  Ruddiman,  at  Edinburgh,  1755. 
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had  aither  hard  or  red ;  his  memorie  and  jugement  war  becum  verie  ryp  and 
fyne.  Tharefore  that  noble  King,  Frederic  the  Second,  King  of  Denmarc, 
finding  sik  opportunetie  and  occasioun  be  the  credible  report  of  famous  gentil- 
men  and  marchants  of  Scotland,  to  congratulat  the  gude  estait  of  our  King  his 
confederat,  he  essajit  him  twa  wayis,  be  his  renownit  Ambassadors  sent  in 
Scotland  in  the  month  of  Julii  1585.  The  first  way  was,  that  he  proposit  be 
his  ambassadors  that  the  His  of  Orknay  and  Zetland  war  hot  lent  from  the 
crown  of  Denmarc  for  the  debt  of  a  soume  of  money  awin  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland;  and  for  the  redemption  of  thayme,  thay  had  the  money  presentlie 
to  rander  to  the  King  and  his  estaits  for  langhfoll  restitution  and  repossessioun, 
&c  The  other  way  was" — (in  brief,  a  suggestion  of  marriage  of  one  of  the  King 
of  Denmark's  daughters  to  ^ng  James,  which  was  eventually  accomplished). 
"  To  the  first,  it  was  answerit  that  becaus  the  playg  of  pestilence  was  then  verie 
vehement  in  Edinburgh,  his  capital  parliament  toun,  and  that  tharein  all  his 
writtis  whatsumever  did  ly,  and  thareunto  thair  was  na  sure  acces,'  tharefore 
the  King  besoght  the  ambassadors  to  tak  in  patience  for  that  tyme,  for  he  sould 
send  an  ambassador  of  his  awin,  with  the  first  commoditie,  who  sould  give  a 
resolute  answer  in  that  purpose,"  (and  Hkewise  as  to  the  second  point,  the 
projected  marriage).  '^  With  these  ansuers  the  ambassadors  wer  exceiding  weill 
contentit,  and  departed  from  Scotland  in  the  moneth  of  August  with  great 
joy."i 

IIL  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville  of  Halhill. 

1586.  "About  this  tym,  the  Quen  of  England,  be  hir  intelligence  from 
Denmark,  was  advertist  of  a  gret  and  magnifik  ambassade  send  be  the  King 
of  Denmark  in  Scotland ;  thre  ambassadours,  with  a  sex  score  of  personis,  in 
twa  brave  schippis."  So  Elizabeth  sent  Mester  Wotton  "  to  use  aU  his  wyles  " 
to  prevent  any  greater  amity  between  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Scotland 
and  their  respective  countries.  "  Sa  schone  as  the  Dense  ambassadours  arryvit 
be  schip  in  this  contre,  his  Majestie  ordanit  me  to  bear  them  company.  Ther 
names  wer,  Manderupius  ,  Henrych  Bello,  and  Doctour  Theophilus ; 

the  first  twa  wer  consellours.  First  at  Domfermeling  they  cougratulat  his 
Majeste  in  the  King  ther  masters  name,  with  a  lang  discours  of  the  auld 
amytie,  band  and  mutuaU  frendschip  betwen  the  twa  Kingis  and  their 
kingdommes.  And  last  of  all,  they  requyred  the  ylles  of  Orkeney  to  be 
restored  again  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  aUegit  be  them  to  ly  in  wedset,  to 
be  redeemed  again  for  the  sowm  of  fifty  thowsand  florins. 

Ther  commyng  and  demandis  was'  dyversly  skancit  upon ;  some  supposing 
warres  suld  ensew,  onles  the  saidis  yUes  wer  not  renderit ;  others  thocht  that 

^  T?ie  Historie  and  Life  of  King  Jamus  the  Sext,  being  an  account  of  the  affairs  of 
Scotland,  from  the  year  1566  to  the  year  1596,  with  a  short  continnation  to  the  year 
1617.     (Author  unknown.)    Printed  at  Edinburgh  for  the  Bamiatyne  Club,  1825. 
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ther  intentions  was,  to  bring  on  a  marriage  with  tbe  King  of  Denmark ia 
dochter. 

Now  albeit  his  Majestie  was  determinit  to  trait  them  weill  and  honorably, 
they  wer  nevertheles  mishandled,  ruffeled,  triffelit,  drifted,  and  delayed  heir 
the  space  of  monethes,  to  ther  gret  charges  and  miscontentement.    For 

they  lyved  upon  ther  awen  ezpensis,  and  wer  not  defrayed  be  his  Majeste,  as 
all  other  ambassadooris  of  that  nation  hes  bene  sen  syn. 

When  they  wer  apponted  to  part  out  of  Domfermeling  towardis  St 
Androwes,  ther  to  get  ther  dispatche,  his  Majeste  ordonit  to  tell  them  that  he 
suld  send  them  horse  out  of  the  court  to  ryd  upon.  The  day  of  ther  parting 
being  com,  they  send  away  ther  bagage  and  officers  before  them,  and  wer  buted 
themselves,  tareing  lang  upon  his  Majesties  horse ;  quhilk  because  they  cam  not 
in  dew  tym,  they  tok  ther  journey  ford  ward  upon  fut  His  Majeste  was  very 
niiscontent,  when  he  understod  how  they  were  handled,  and  caused  his  horse  to 
folow  fast  efter  them  and  overtak  them.  Then  at  ther  being  in  Santandrowes, 
dyvers  appointed  dayes  of  consaill  and  convention  wer  broken  tmto  them, 
quhilkis  wer  promysed  to  be  keped  for  ther  diBpasche,  quhilk  they  sutted 
continowally  for  to  get  Then  men  wer  appointed  to  skom  them  at  ther 
lodgingis,  and  before  ther  windowes,  when  they  loked  out  to  the  streit ;  sa  that 
nathing  was  left  ondone  that  mycht  annoye  them  or  kindle  them  up  in  choler. 
Only  Mester  Wotton  the  Englis  abassadour  vesited  them  oft,  and  bur  them 
gud  company,  and  conforted  them  at  all  occasions,  seamyng  to  be  sory  that 
they  wor  sa  misused ;  and  offerit  to  lend  them  gold  and  silver  largely,  for  the 
gret  frendschip  that  he  knew  to  be  betwen  the  Quen  his  mestris  and  the  King 
of  Denmark  For  he  was  assured  of  gud  payment,  and  thocht  to  conkis  credit 
at  ther  handis  be  his  apperant  &endly  deling.  At  leuth,  under  gret  secret,  he 
said  he  wald  not  hyd  from  them,  how  that  he  had  hard  the  King  speak  dis- 
danfuU  language  of  ther  contre  and  customes ;  and  also  that  some  of  his 
gentilman  had  hard  the  King  speak  evell  of  ther  King  as  com  of  the  race  of 
merchandis  ;  and  that  he  and  his  consaill  wer  myndit  to  hald  them  lang  heir, 
without  any  dispasche,  to  fasche  and  tyre  them. 

Then  again  the  said  ambassadour,  and  twa  of  his  gentilmen,  infourmed  his 
Majeste  of  ther  hard  speaches  of  the  reprochefull  dealing  of  the  King  and 
consaill  towardis  ther  maister,  and  also  of  ther  rud  manners,  doldnes  and 
dronkeness ;  and  wer  fortified  and  assisted  be  sic  as  wer  about  his  Migeste, 
wha  held  the  lyk  scomfull  langage  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  his  contre 
and  ambassadours :  moving  his  Majeste  to  mak  the  les  accompt  of  them. 
Wherby  they  wer  stent  up  in  sic  a  rage  as  I  had  na  litle  a  do  to  perswad  them 
in  the  contrary,  and  to  stay  them  from  stealing  away  tua  severall  tymes  to  ther 
schippis,  to  have  retumit  to  ther  King  without  any  farther  answer,  and  to 
report  of  the  gret  lichtly  and  disdane  and  injury  quhilk  they  said  planly  wes 
done  unto  ther  King  and  contre. 
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The  principaU  of  the  thre  ambassadours  was  a  wise,  grave  aud  ancien 
conseUour.  Henricli  Bello  wes  furious  in  his  speaches;  and  the  doctour  cryed 
out,  "  The  King  our  mester  is  injuried  and  wilbe  revengit." 

Then  I  took  Manderupius  apart,  and  requested  him  to  heir  me  patiently,  for 
he  spak  gud  Dutche  [German],  hot  myn  wes  not  sa  gud,  therfore  that  he  wald 
tak  better  tent  to  my  meanyings,  nor  til  any  wrang  word. 

(Melville  then  explained  to  Manderupius  the  sinister  motives  of  the  English 
court  and  the  ambassador  Wotton,  in  their  interference  with  the  projects  of 
amity  with  the  Danish  King,  upon  which  the  ambassadors,  after  long  confer- 
ence, consented  to  remain  for  a  time  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  Melville 
then  proceeded  to  explain  to  the  King  in  the  sanie  way,  clearing  away,  among 
other  things,  the  imputation  that  had  been  conveyed  to  James  that  the  King 
of  Denmark  '^  was  com  bot  of  marchandis,  and  that  few  maid  accompt  of  him 
or  his  contre  bit  sic  as  spak  the  Dutch  tong.**  Melville  showed  the  highly 
respectable  origin  and  connections  of  the  Danish  sovereign,  to  whom  James 
himself  was  related,  and  then  proceeds) — 

''And  wheras  he  requyres  again  theylles  of  Orkeney,  for  the  discharge  of  his 
aith,  because  every  King  of  Denmark  at  his  election,  that  is  ane  of  the  articles 
that  is  presented  unto  hym  be  the  estaitis  to  swer,  to  claim  again  the  saidis 
yles ;  quhilk  he  hes  done  for  the  fassion,  and  til  na  uther  effect  bot  to  draw  on 
a  gretter  fomyliarite  and  frendschip,  or  elis  he  had  not  send  sa  honnorable  a 
company,  bot  rather  a  harrauld  of  arms,  gif  he  had  been  ernestly  bent  other  to 
get  the  sayd  yllis,  or  to  discord  and  feicht  for  them.** 

(The  King  was  mollified  by  his  discourse,  and  ordered  a  banquet  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  ambassadours,  and  every  honor  to  be  done  to  tbem,  though 
Wotton  and  his  abettors  tried  to  thwart  this  being  done.  His  Majesty  "  raise 
from  his  awen  denner,  and  past  to  the  banket  house,  and  drank  to  the  King, 
the  Quen,  and  ambassadours  of  Denmark;  and  sa  contented  them  ay  the  langer 
the  better,  and  caused  ther  dispasch  to  be  in  a  rediness  conform  to  his  promyse.** 
A  chain  ("  a  great  chengnze  quhilk  weyed  a  vij<'  and  fifty  corowns  '*)  was  pro- 
cured and  presented  to  the  ambassadors,  along  ^'ith  their  "answer  in  wret,'' 
and  they  departed  highly  satisfied,  assuring  Melville  that  *'  they  suld  be  gud 
instrumentis  of  amy  tie.") 

"Albeit  be  evell  using  they  wer  anesmyndit  to  do  otherwayes;  and  that 
their  commission  tended  not  to  discord  bot  to  bring  on  greter  fnendschip.  Nether 
war  they  commandit  to  speak  of  manage,  wherof  ther  was  a  vain  bruit ;  thoch 
the  King  ther  maister  had  fayre  dochters,  any  of  the  quhilkis  being  sutted,  as 
is  requisit  that  gentilwemen  be,  they  supponit  the  clame  of  Orkeney  suld  ga 
rycht^'i 

^  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  by  Sir  James  Melville  of  Halhill,  1649-1593.  From 
the  original  Manuscript :  Piinted  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  1827,  p. 
335  et  seqq. 
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I  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  the  details  of  this  embassage, 
because  it  is  of  supreme  interest  as  evidencing  the  feeling  and  attitude 
of  the  Danish  Grovemment  on  the  question  at  the  time.  Nor  is 
apology  oflfered  for  reproducing  the  particulars,  because  they  have  never 
been  given  by  Scottish  historians,  and  the  MSS.  in  which  these 
Scottish  accounts  of  the  embassage  occur  are  printed  privately  as  club 
issues,  and  are  not  readily  accessible. 

It  does  not  appear  from  Melville  what  was  the  precise  answer  given 
to  the  Danish  ambassadors.  It  was  certainly  evasive,  with  promises,  as 
we  know  from  other  sources,  of  a  definite  answer  by-and-bye.  According 
to  Melville,  "Mester  Peter  Yong,  mester  almowsser  to  his  Majeste," 
was  shortly  after  sent  to  Denmark  "  to  thank  that  king  and  to  see  his 
dochters,  that  he  mycht  mak  report  again  of  his  lyking  of  them;  with  a 
promyse  that  his  Majestic  suld  send  ther  or  it  wer  lang  ane  honnorable 
ambassade."^  Meanwhile  the  Scottish  Court  dealt  with  the  islands  as 
if  their  sway  over  them  was  undisputed.  But  the  question  was  still  in 
agitation.  The  project  of  marriage  between  James  and  the  Danish 
Princess  was  taken  advantage  of  as  an  excuse  for  delay,  and  while  it 
hung  in  the  balance  it  also  restrained  the  urgency  of  the  Danes,  who 
could  not  aflford  to  trifle  with,  or  offend,  so  promising  a  suitor.  In  the 
Act  of  the  Scottish  estates,  8th  July  1587,  a  commission  was  appointed 

^  Peter  Yonng,  the  master  almoner,  was  accompanied  in  his  expedition  to 
Denmark,  in  1687,  by  Sir  Patrick  Wans  [or  Vans],  the  laird  of  Bambarroch,  who 
records  in  hiA  Journal  that  they  were  conrteonsly  received,  and  a  Doctor  Paspday 
assured  them  in  the  Ring's  name  that  *'gif  we  haid  ane  guid  anser  to  geif  anent 
Orknay  he  doaitted  nocht  all  athir  thingis  we  had  ado  or  wald  requeiyr  of  the  Kingis 
majestic  suld  be  verrie  thankfullie  ressavit  and  wald  be  grantit"  {Correspondence  of 
Sir  Patnck  Watts  of  Bambarroch,  Knight,  1640-1597,  Edin.,  1882,  p.  397.)  When 
it  came  to  the  point  with  the  King  himself  the  next  day,  the  Scottish  ambassadors 
pleaded  that  **as  for  the  mater  of  Orknay  we  had  na  commissione  thairof ;  hot  at  the 
tyme  appointit,  quhilk  as  yet  was  nocht  cumyn,  we  douit  nocht  but  the  samin  suld 
haif  anser  as  appartenit,  and  thairfoir  at  that  present  we  had  na  commissione  to 
traitt  thairof*  {Ibid,,  p.  898).  The  Danish  King  was  shrewd  enough  to  regard  all 
this  as  "but  fecles  dealing,  and  dryying  of  tym,  and  faire  langage  without  any 
power  to  conclud,"  and  the  ambassadors  returned  with  small  result.  The  eldest 
daughter  was  shortly  after  married  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  King  died,  and 
marriage  with  the  second  daughter  was  at  last  resolved  upon,  and  accomplished  in 
1689. 
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''for  the  taxation  to  be  grantit  qahen  it  sail  pleis  that  our  soverane 
lord  sail  treat  and  conclude  opoun  his  manage/'  The  commission 
consisted  of  the  Earls  of  Angus,  Httntly,  Crawford,  Marischall, 
Montrose,  and  Rothes ;  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews ;  the  Bishops 
of  Dunkeld,  Brechin,  and  Orkney;  the  Commendators  of  Deer  and 
Newbattle;  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  burghs  of  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  St  Andrews,  and  Stirling.  These  were 
empowered  also  **  to  heir,  treat  determyne  and  conclude  in  the  mater 
of  the  ansuer  to  the  petitions  of  the  King  of  Denmark  anent  Orkney," 
to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  done  by  the  whole  three  estates  in  Par- 
liament.^ 

The  marriage  with  Anne  of  Denmark  was  solemnised  in  1589  ;  and 
in  1592  Parliament  passed  a  ''Ratification  of  the  Earl  of  Merchellis  pro- 
ceedings in  Denmark  direct  to  treat  the  mariage  betuix  the  King  and 
and  Queen's  majesties  and  of  his  infeftments."  From  this  it  appears 
that  in  1589,  at  XJpslo  in  Norway,  in  the  matter  of  an  "Attestation 
anent  the  iles  of  Orknay,"  it  was  settled  "  that  all  further  claim  or 
repetitioun  of  the  foirsaidis  iles  upon  quhatsumever  predendit  richt  or 
interesse  allegit  thairto  be  that  croun  [Denmark]  salbe  supersedit  and 
continuit  for  thair  pairtis  unto  the  said  electit  princes  perfite  aige,"  the 
then  King,  Christian  IV.  being  in  minority.*  This  agrees  with  the 
testimony  of  TorffsBus,  who  relates  the  circumstances,  but  the  text  of  the 
agreement  (in  Latin)  between  the  two  countries  is  given  in  full  in  the 
Register  of  the  Privy  Council  It  is  dated  at  Helsingborg,  the  20th 
August  1589,  and  is  indorsed  "Copy  of  the  Testimoniale  gevin  be  his 
Hienes  and  ambassadouris  to  the  Regentis  of  Denmark,  anent  Orkney." 
It  is  here  declared  that  the  question  of  the  claims  should  remain  open 
to  the  sovereign  of  either  country,  and  that  the  delay  should  cause  no 
prejudice  to  either  :  in  the  meantime  that  the  King  of  Scotland  should 
be  loft  in  undisturbed  possession  on  that  condition.  The  terms  of  the 
condition  are  thus  expressed  :■ — "  Ita  tamen  eaque  conditione,  ne  haBc 
suspensio  seu  moras  indulgentia  juri  quod  Danise  et  Norvegise  reges  in 
dictas  Orcades  insulas  praBtendunt  ulla  ratione  prsejudicare  vel  possit  vel 

^  Acts  of  Parliament  (1687),  vol  ill  p.  437. 

'  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  (1592),  vol.  iii.  p.  566. 
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debeat,  sed  utrique  parti  jura  sua  nrta  iecteqne  et  illiBsa,  non  minus  ac 
d  hsDC  snspensio  nunquam  intervenisset,  conserventur."  ^ 

With  this  important  convention,  at  which  the  conservation  of  the 
claims  by  Denmark  was  so  explicitly  recognised,  the  question  passes 
finally  from  the  politics  of  Scotland,  and  becomes  an  imperial  one,  King 
James  the  Sixth  having  ascended  the  throne  of  the  United  Kingdom 
fourteen  years  later. 

According  to  TorfisBUs,  Christian  lY.  visited  James  in  Kngland  in 
1606  and  1614,  when  James  prevailed  upon  him  to  allow  the  Orkney 
question  to  stand  over  during  their  reigns,  as  was  formally  agreed  to 
by  the  treaty  of  Steinberg,  20th  July  1621.  The  same  author  relates 
that,  in  1640,  the  claim  was  renewed  by  Danish  representatives  in 
England,  who  again  offered  the  money  payment  or  a  military  contingent 
to  aid  King  Charles  L,  but  the  proposal  once  more  fell  through  in  the 
troubles  of  that  sovereign.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  XL  in  1660 
a  Danish  embassy,  sent  to  congratulate  him  on  his  succession,  again 
respectfully  claimed  the  restitution  of  the  isles,  when  the  English, 
having  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but  prescriptive  holding,  allowed  the 
negotiations  to  fall  aside. 

The  claims  were  dealt  with  once  more  at  the  Treaty  of  Breda  in 
1667,  when  the  Danes  again  urgently  demanded  the  restitution.  The 
English  plenipotentiaries  pleaded  no  instructions,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  matter  should  be  left  open,  with  this  stipulation — "  That  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  restitution  of  the  foresaid  islands  should  be  without  prejudice 
to  the  most  serene  and  mighty  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  whose 
claims  to  recover  them  should  not  suffer  thereby,  but  should  continue  en- 
tire, unenfringed  and  open,  until  a  more  fitting  opportunity  should  arise."* 

Again,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  restitution  of  the  islands  was  de- 
manded by  King  Frederick  Y.,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

*  Register  of  the  Privy  Council,  vol.  iv.  p.  824.  The  essential  extract  is  given  by 
Torffsens. 

•  The  words  of  the  condition,  as  given  by  Torffaos,  are  :— "  Ut  snspensio  restita- 
tionis  dictamm  insulamm,  citra  pr^udiciom  Serenissimi  et  Potentissimi  Daniie 
Konregi»qne  Begis  fieret,  ne  quidqoam  eidem  pnetensioni  hoc  ipeo  derogaretnr, 
sed  eadem  integra  infracta  patensqne  persisteret,  donee  melior  occasio  prseberetor  " 
{Oreadei,  liber  iii). 
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Burton,  who  barely  alludes  to  the  embassy  of  1585,  or  the  repeated 
demands  by  Denmark  for  the  settlement  of  the  question,  remarks  that 
it  has  been  a  subject  fertile  in  ingenious  speculations  in  international 
law,  whether,  if  payment  of  the  dower  of  the  Princess  Margaret  should 
at  any  time  be  oflTered,  Britain  would  be  bound  to  restore  the  islands ; 
also  how  much  must  be  paid,  and  what  Government  is  entitled  to 
redeem  the  pledge.^  In  regard  to  the  last  point,  it  may  be  held  as 
settled  that  the  right  of  redemption  under  existing  arrangements 
remains  with  Denmark,  because  when  Denmark  and  Norway  were 
disjoined  in  1814,  Denmark  retained  the  islands  of  the  North  Sea, 
which  must  be  held  as  including  all  rights  of  reversion  to  Orkney  and 
Shetland. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  only  a  contribution  to  the  better 
understanding  of  this  curious  inquiry.  The  subject  is  not  exhausted; 
and  I  shoidd  be  glad  if  some  one  possessed  of  more  leisure  could  pursue 
it  further. 

IV. 

WAS  THE  TOWN  OF  EDINBURGH  AN  OPEN  AND  DEFENCELESS  ONE 
PREVIOUS  TO  1450?    By  PETER  MILLER,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

It  is  known  for  certain  from  David  L's  charter  of  Holy  rood,  1147, 
that  the  buigh  or  town  of  Edinburgh  extended  downwards  from  the 
Castle  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Canongate.  What  its  boundary  was  on 
the  south  and  north  is  uncertain,  as  there  is  no  evidence  on  this  point 
of  a  very  early  date.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  after  David's  time, 
however,  there  is  evidence  showing  that  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town  there  was  a  line  of  defence  in  the  shape  of  a  **  King's  Wall,"  that 
must  have  existed  from  a  very  early  period,  the  time  usually  assigned 
as  that  at  which  the  town  was  first  protected  by  a  city  wall  It  is 
abundantly  evident,  from  a  great  many  charters  of  houses  prior  to  even 
1369,  that  the  town  had  been  extended  southward  far  beyond  its 
original  limits.  That  boundary  is  referred  to  in  old  charters  of  a  later 
date  defining  the  boundaries  of  houses  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
1  Barton,  History  o/ Scotland,  vol.  iii 
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High  Street  as  being  bounded  by  the  King's  Wall,"i  which  appears  to 
have  extended  from  the  Castle  Hill,  and  was  situated  about  half-way 
down  the  slope  between  the  Cowgate  and  the  south  side  of  the  High 
Street  until  it  reached  the  Nether-bow  Port,  a  short  distance  above  St 
Mary's  Wynd.  Maitland,  in  his  History  of  Edinburgh^  asserts  that  the 
town  having  for  many  ages  existed  as  an  open  and  defenceless  one  up  to 
H50,  it  then  became  necessary  to  erect  a  wall  of  defence  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  and  subsequent  to  the  same  date  the  North  Loch  was 
formed  as  a  defence  on  that  side  instead  of  a  walL  Maitland  gives  the 
King's  Charter  (James  II.)  : — **  To  the  Provost  and  Community  of  the 
burgh  to  fosse,  bulwark,  wall,  toure,  turate,  and  otherwise  to  strength 
our  burgh  against  the  dreid,  the  evil,  and  the  skeith  of  our  auld 
enemyis  of  England."  The  King  at  the  same  time  gave  them  a  charter, 
with  full  powers  to  tax  themselves  for  effecting  that  purpose.  Maitland 
further  alleges  that  the  city  wall,  portions  of  which  existed  in  his  time, 
and  extended  from  the  lower  end  of  the  esplanade  half-way  down  the 
slope  between  the  High  Street  and  the  Cowgate,  was  only  erected  after 
1450.  Most  writers  on  Old  Edinburgh  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
conclusions  that  Maitland  arrived  at  on  this  subject,  but  while  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  what  was  done  in  improving  the  defences  of  the 
city  between  1450  and  the  battle  of  Flodden-field,  in  1513,  more  than 
sixty  years  after,  there  is  abundant  evidence  proving  beyond  question 
that  there  was  a  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street  long  prior 
to  King  James  II.'s  charter,  and  that  charter  clearly  proves  the  same 
thing.  In  those  charters,  with  one  exception,  the  wall  is  designated  the 
"  Kings  Wall."  ^  In  a  sasine  of  modem  date,  of  a  tenement  at  the  head 
of  Todrig's  Wynd,  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street,  below  Black- 
friars  Street,  the  house  is  described  **  as  having  of  auld  belonged  to 
Archibald  Todrig,  and  was  bounded  by  the  wall  of  old  called  'the 
Kings  wall '  on  the  south,  and  the  High  Street  on  the  north  part." 
John  Forester  of  Corstorphin,  in  1427,  feus  to  "  John  Brown  Clerc, 
^  The  charters  of  houses  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  wall  describe  them  as 
bounded  by  the  King's  Wall,  and  the  dates  of  them  are  conclusive  evidence  not  only 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  wall  before  the  date  in  question,  but  also  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  North  Loch  as  well. 
«  St  Giles  Church,  p.  ,160. 
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burgess  of  Edinburgh,  the  upper  half  of  his  orchard  or  garden  belonging 
to  his  tenement,  with  the  exception  of  a  particale  of  land  reserved  to 
Thomas  Berwic,  commencing  at  the  King's  Wall  (a  maro  regio)  inclusive 
on  the  north  side,  and  extending  unto  the  land  of  the  said  Thomas  on 
the  south  side,  and  lying  between  the  land  of  William  of  Liberton  on 
the  west  side  and  the  Common  Vennel,  usually  called  Forester's  Wynd, 
on  the  east  side,  which  tenement  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  High 
Street,  between  the  tenement  of  Master  John  Forester  on  the  west  side 
and  the  said  Common  Vennel  on  the  east  side/'  The  date  of  this  Charter 
is  twenty-three  years  before  the  King's  charter  of  1450.  It  shows  that 
the  King's  Wall  existed  long  before  the  date  assigned  by  Maitland  for  the 
erection  of  the  city  walL  Forester's  Wynd  no  longer  exists,  but  its  precise 
position  south  of  the  High  Street  can  be  readily  ascertained  from  the 
existence  of  Liberton's  Wynd  on  the  west  side  of  the  County  Hall, 
Forester's  Wynd  having  been  the  next  wynd  to  it  on  the  east.  The 
details  of  this  charter  are  given,  because  they  enable  us  to  realise  the 
exact  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  "  King's  Auld  Wall,"  and  how  it 
divided  the  garden  from  the  tenement  occupying  the  space  between 
the  High  Street  and  the  wall,  with  the  garden  belonging  to  it  situated 
on  its  south  side  towards  the  Cowgate. 

Then  the  charter  of  1450  "gives  powers  and  charges  the  Sheriff  and 
his  deputies  of  Edinburgh,  our  Provost  and  Bailies  of  the  same,  that  they 
cast  down  and  remove  whatsomever  houses  biggit  upon  our  wall,  or 
uncouth,  the  quhilk  are  needful  to  be  casten  doune  for  the  strenthing 
of  the  said  town  and  defences  thereol"  The  terms  of  this  charter 
clearly  imply  that  the  powers  conferred  by  it  were  not  given  to  erect 
defences  for  the  first  time,  but  only  to  improve  those  previously  existing. 
In  addition  to  the  evidence  of  the  charters  already  quoted,  there  is  the 
fact  that  other  charters  in  existence  in  1369  state  that  the  gates  of  the 
town — the  Nether-bow  and  the  Ovir-bow  Ports — were  then  in  existence, 
the  Arcum  Inferiorem  and  Superiorem  Arcum.  These  were  not  the  only 
gates  of  the  town  at  that  early  period,  for  the  Blackfriars'  Vennel 
appears  to  have  also  had  an  arch  or  gateway  prior  to  that  time. 

Maitland  is  equally  at  fault  with  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  North 
Loch.     In  1437  a  land  lying  in  the  upper  part  of  the  burgh,  on  the 
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north  side  of  the  High  Street^  is  let  in  feufarm  with  the  liberty  of 
entry  and  exit  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  entrances  usqtie  ad  locum — 
the  North  Loch.  This  date  is  thirteen  years  before  the  charter  of 
1450.  It  is  abundantly  obvious  from  these  charters  that  the  wall  and 
defences  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street  were  in  existence  long 
before  the  time  of  James  IL  How  long  they  existed  prior  to  1369  it 
is  impossible  to  say. 

The  exact  course  of  the  King's  Wall  may  yet  be  traced  with  con- 
siderable accuracy,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  but  that  it  and 
the  wall  described  by  Maitland  as  having  been  built  subsequent  to 
1450  are  one  and  the  same.  Maitland  and  Amot  have  supplied  us 
also  with  more  recent  evidence  of  unquestionable  authority,  whereby 
the  line  of  the  wall  can  be  traced  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Esplanade 
down  to  the  Nether-bow  Port,  which  existed  previous  to  1369.  Com- 
mencing on  the  south  side  of  the  Castle  Hill,  it  crossed  the  straight  portion 
of  the  old  West  Bow  Street  half-way  down,  where  stood  the  Ovir-bow 
Port,  and  it  is  found  again  at  Forester's  Wynd  in  1427,  with  only  one 
tenement  between  it  and  the  High  Street  So  late  as  1832,  when 
digging  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  lock-up  house,  about  10  feet 
south  from  the  Advocates'  Library,  a  fragment  of  this  wall,  measuring 
about  50  feet  in  length  and  20  feet  in  height,  was  found.  And  in  1845 
another  portion  of  considerable  extent  was  discovered  to  the  east,  on 
the  site  of  the  Old  Parliament  Stairs,  in  making  the  recent  additions  to 
the  Court  of  Session  buildings.  The  former  of  these  remains  of  the 
old  wall  is  only  a  few  yards  to  the  east  of  Forester's  Wynd,  where  the 
King's  Wall  was  in  existence  so  early  as  1427 — and  the  second  portion 
appears  to  have  been  in  line  with  the  south  boundaiy  of  the  cemeteiy  of 
St  Giles,  as  it  existed  about  the  same  period  of  time.  Lower  down,  at 
Todrig's  Wynd,  the  same  wall  ("The  King's  Auld  Wall")  presents 
itself  at  a  very  early  period,  and  here  again,  as  at  Forester's  Wynd, 
the  property  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  said  wall,  and  the  High 
Street  on  the  north.  None  of  the  charters  have  any  reference  to  any 
wall  of  defence  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street  previous  to  1540. 
The  North  Loch  did  not  always  exist  as  a  line  of  defence  on  that  side 
of  the  town.      The  exact  time  of  its  formation  is  uncertain,  but  it 
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was  prior  to  1437.  Maitland  isays  that  it  was  formed  subsequent  to 
1450. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  town,  protected  on  the  south  by  the 
King's  Wall  and  its  ports  at  the  upper  and  lower  entrances,  was  left 
defenceless  on  its  north  side.  To  assume  that  that  was  the  case  is  out 
of  the  question.  It  is  manifest  that  in  early  times  the  town  must  have 
been  as  well  protected  on  its  north  side  as  it  was  on  the  south  side ; 
and,  although  the  exact  time  at  which  the  North  Loch  was  first  formed 
is  uncertain,  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  existence  until  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  natural  defence  that  appears  to  have 
protected  the  town  on  this  side  will  be  noticed  further  on,  and  in 
passing  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  very  small  area  or  space  included 
within  the  line  of  the  southern  defence  implies  that  the  population  of 
the  town  must  have  been  comparatively  small  when  that  line  of  defence 
was  first  erected  for  their  protection  from  enemies  without.  This  is  an 
additional  argument  in  support  of  the  very  great  antiquity  of  the  King's 
WaU. 

The  great  extension  of  the  town,  that  appears  to  have  begun  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  outside  the  King's  Wall,  down  to  the  Cowgate  and 
up  the  slope  towards  the  Kirk  of  Field,  as  well  as  westward  in  what  is 
now  the  Grassmarket,  and  was  known  at  that  early  period  as  the  New 
biggings  under  the  castle  (sub  Castro),  and  the  Newgait  towards  St 
Leonard's,  suflGlciently  accounts  for  the  efiacing  of  the  King's  Wall  and 
the  formation  of  the  common  vennels  which  ran  straight  down  to  the 
Cowgate  by  openings  made  through  the  wall.  At  this  very  early  period 
there  appears  to  have  been  only  two  or  at  most  three  of  them — the  Black- 
friars  and  the  Common  Yennel  leading  to  the  cemetery  and  parish  church 
of  St  Giles.  The  most  casual  observer  of  the  Edinburgh  closes  cannot 
fail  to  observe  the  short  distances  that  intervene  between  any  two  of 
them,  either  on  the  south  or  north  sides  of  the  High  Street.  This  dis- 
position of  the  closes  must  have  existed  from  the  very  origin  of  the  town, 
the  closes  forming  originally  the  entrance  to  the  back  gardens  of  each 
house,  and  ultimately  the  only  access  to  the  houses  built  upon  the  small 
gardens  behind  and  the  tenements  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the 
King's  Wall.     As  a  rule,  the  closes  range  between  20  and  35  feet  apart, 
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very  much  the  same  as  the  frontages  of  self-contained  houses  at  the 
present  time. 

Grordon  of  Bothiemay's  plan  of  the  city  in  1647  shows  a  wall  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Castle  Hill,  stretching  from  the  Well-house  Tower  along 
the  margin  of  the  North  Loch,  as  far  as  a  line  coming  down  by  the  west 
end  of  Ramsay  Lodge.  Maitland  asserts  that  this  was  part  of  the  city 
wall  built  after  1450;  possibly  it  may  have  been  repaired  after  that 
time.  The  information  contained  in  the  Exchequer  Bolls  so  early  as 
1361-62  establishes  the  fact,  however,  that  the  Well-house  Tower  and 
some  of  its  defences  were  erected  at  that  early  period  by  King  David 
the  Second,  who  then  had  his  chief  residence  in  the  Castle.  In  those 
years  considerable  sums  were  paid  to  "  Roger  Hog,  burges  of  Edinbrugh, 
and  Sir  John  Preston,  for  the  construction  and  reparation  of  the  Well- 
house  Tower  of  the  Castle  of  Edinbrugh."  The  only  deduction  from 
those  payments  is  that  the  defences  of  the  Well-^house  existed  at  the 
time  referred  to  if  not  before.  The  extension  of  the  wall  along  the 
margin  of  the  North  Loch  and  up  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Castle  Hill, 
most  probably  existed  at  an  early  date,  and  may  have  been  improved 
after  1450. 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  none  of  the  charters  of 
property  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street  in  the  St  Giles'  Chartulary 
give  any  indication  of  a  wall  or  other  defence  on  that  side  of  the  street. 
That  there  was  some  defensive  rampart  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  as 
well  as  on  the  south  side  need  not  be  questioned. 

The  question  arises  then,  What  was  its  form  ?  From  various  circum- 
stances, which  will  be  stated  shortly,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
original  physical  configuration  of  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  on  which 
the  town  stood  formed  of  itself  a  sufficiently  strong  defensive  rampart 
against  attacks  from  the  north,  of  much  greater  strength  than  even  the 
King's  Wall  on  the  south  did. 

There  are  certain  facts  patent  to  us  respecting  the  original  configura- 
tion of  the  hill,  before  houses  were  planted  on  the  slope  from  the  Castle 
Hill  downwards  to  the  Nether-bow  Port,  which,  taken  into  accoimt,  may 
explain  the  absence  of  a  wall.  Observation  shows  that  originally  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ridge  towards  the  Cowgate  was  less  precipitate  than 
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on  the  north  in  almost  its  entire  length.  All  the  houses  and  closes 
below  the  Tron  Church  are  founded  upon  the  solid,  and  there  are  no 
sunk  stories  down  to  St  Mary's  Wynd  ;  and  from  the  Castle  downwards 
to  that  church  there  are  comparatively  few  with  sunk  stories,  except  at 
the  Parliament  House  and  the  buildings  connected  with  it,  and  that 
change,  we  know,  originated  about  1632. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street  it  is  altogether  different,  for,  from 
the  Castle,  all  the  way  down  to  the  old  Leith  Wynd,  in  early  times,  before 
houses  were  planted  there,  that  side  of  the  ridge  must  have  presented 
a  bold  and  precipitate  cliff  towards  the  north,  and  that  cliff,  in  some 
parts  at  least  of  the  line,  came  close  up  to  the  present  line  of  the  High 
Street.  A  survey  of  the  huge  masses  of  buildings,  piled  high  above  each 
other  on  the  north  side,  indicates,  in  a  somewhat  immistakeable  manner, 
the  original  physical  configuration  that  existed  on  the  north  side  of  old 
Dunedin  long  before  Malcolm  Canmore's  time.  Several  other  well- 
known  facts  present  themselves  in  corroboration  of  this  view  of  the 
matter.  The  very  great  differences  of  the  levels  between  the  front  and 
back  walls  of  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  extending  to 
four  stories  in  some  instances,  is  evidence  of  the  original  configuration. 
This  is  well  shown  at  the  Free  Church  College,  the  back  of  St  James' 
Court,  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Council  Chambers,  and  all  along  to 
Leith  Wynd. 

There  is  another  important  factor  bearing  upon  the  question.  During 
the  last  thirty  years  extensive  excavations  have  been  made  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street,  which  reveal  a  state  of  matters  showing  conclusively 
that  the  north  slope,  from  the  line  of  the  High  Street  down  to  the 
margin  of  the  North  Loch,  is  in  a  great  measure  an  artificial  formation, 
produced  in  the  course  of  many  centuries  from  travelled  soil,  and  is 
in  point  of  fact  nothing  else  than  what  geologists  call  "a  Kitchen 
Midden "  on  a  vast  scale.  The  recent  formation  of  St  Giles  Street 
revealed  the  fact  that  only  a  few  yards  from  the  line  of  the  High 
Street  the  ground  sank  down  to  a  considerable  depth,  which  was 
occupied  with  honeycombed  cellars  several  stories  below  the  level  of 
the  street ;  and  immediately  below  that  again,  where  the  Imperial  Hotel 
now  stands,  before  a  foundation  could  be   obtained,  over  30  feet  in 
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depth  of  a  "  Kitchen  Midden  "  had  to  be  excavated  and  removed.  In 
1860,  when  Cockbum  Street  was  formed,  a  similar  accumulation  of 
travelled  soil  had  to  be  removed  to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  near  the  lower 
end  of  that  street,  immediately  behind  the  Writer's  Court  buildings  and 
Mary  King's  Close.  The  operations  of  the  City  Improvement  Trust  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leith  Wynd,  and  where  the  Trinity  College  Church  stands, 
revealed  a  similar  state  of  matters.  The  depth  of  the  "Kitchen 
Midden  "  ^  in  that  locality  was  measured  for  me  by  the  late  Dr  James 
M'Bain,  E.K  He  ascertained  by  actual  measurement  that  the  depth  was 
31  feet.  On  this  foundation  stood  many  of  the  laige  old  tenements  in 
that  locality,  and  notably  the  large  old  mansion  used  as  a  training  school 
by  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  That  mansion  was  built  by  Lord 
Panmure  early  in  the  last  century.  In  the  building  of  Trinity  College 
Church,  in  1871,  they  had  to  go  to  a  great  depth  in  order  to  find  a 
suitable  foundation  on  the  north-east  comer  of  that  erection,  although 
on  the  west  and  south  sides  there  was  a  rocky  formation.  There  is 
evidence,  moreover,  of  an  earlier  age  regarding  the  original  formation 

^  This  huge  mass  of  travelled  soil  occupied  some  weeks  in  its  removaL  It  was  in 
a  great  measure  composed  of  kitchen  refuse.  There  was  a  very  large  quantity  of 
bones  mixed  up  with  it,  chiefly  sheep  bones,  with  a  sparing  admixture  of  ox  bones 
of  a  small  size.  Large  numbers  of  small  copper  coins  were  picked  up  by  the  work- 
men, chiefly  Scotch  bodies  and  halfpennies,  the  thistle  being  a  prominent  feature 
when  there  was  anything  legible  upon  them ;  they  were,  however,  so  much  corroded 
and  rusted  that  out  of  scores  of  them  that  came  under  my  observation  only  a 
very  few  were  of  any  value  as  specimens.  A  considerable  number  of  them  belonged 
to  Queen  Mary's  time.  The  only  one  of  any  interest  that  I  have  is  a  silver  groat 
of  James  IV.  in  good  condition,  and  a  silver  foreign  coin.  In  the  lower  beds  of  the 
material  the  old  coins  were  mere  round  bits  of  copper  with  nothing  that  was 
legible  upon  them.  The  more  bulky  articles  that  were  found  consisted  of  cannon 
balls,  bits  of  iron  chains,  and  a  great  quantity  of  fragments  of  iron  gear,  of  which  no 
one  could  divine  the  purposes. 

In  order  to  procure  a  foundation  for  the  piers  on  which  the  arches  of  Jeffrey 
Street  stand  they  had  to  go  down  into  the  rock.  All  the  soil  that  rested  upon  it  was 
travelled,  and  portions  of  the  rock  formation  were  very  hard,  running  into  whinstone. 
The  travelled  soil  on  which  some  of  the  detached  old  houses  stood  was  exceed- 
ingly hard,  and  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  till.  The  only  inference  that 
could  be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  this  large  mass  of  debris  was  that  it  must 
have  been  for  centuries,  before  houses  were  erected  upon  it,  a  common  dep6t  for  the 
refuse  of  the  town. 
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on  the  north  side.  Dr  Wilson,  in  his  Bemtniscences  of  Old  Hdinhurgh, 
says  that  in  1850,  when  operations  were  going  on  at  the  water  reservoir* 
below  the  Castle  Hill,  they  came  on  a  portion  of  the  foundation  of  the 
old  wall,  alleged  by  Maitland  to  have  been  constructed  after  1450.  This 
foundation  rested  on  a  bed  of  clay,  under  which  were  found  two  human 
skeletons  in  wooden  cists,  and  a  coin  of  the  Emperor  Constantine^ 
clearly  demonstrating  the  cliff  formation  at  a  period  of  time  when  the 
early  Picts  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  "  Dinyeiden."  ^t  appears  to  me 
that  all  this  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  in  early  times  the  precipitate 
and  rugged  formation  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street  was  a 
suflBcient  defence  of  itself  for  the  protection  of  the  town,  without 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  continuous  wall. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Register  of  Charters  in  the  chartulary  of  St  Giles 
up  to  1369  strongly  corroborates  the  idea  that  up  to  that  time  there  were 
on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street  a  very  small  number  of  houses  or 
tenements  compared  with  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  street.  For 
up  to  that  time  nearly  all  the  dotations  to  St  Giles  and  its  altarages  were 
from  lands  and  tenements  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street 
and  the  extension  of  the  town  to  the  south  and  west  outside  the  King's 
Wall,  while  only  a  small  number,  eight  or  so,  are  described  as  from 
houses  situated  on  the  north  side.  But,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  number  of  dotations  from  houses  on  the  north  side 
greatly  increases,  clearly  implying  that  houses  were  being  erected  on  the 
north  side  in  greater  numbers  than  before  that  date. 

In  1540,  by  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  the  provost,  bailies, 
and  council  of  the  city  were  to  have  all  the  waste  land  and  biggings 
on  the  west  side  of  Leith  Wynd  repaired  and  put  in  order,  and  if  that 
was  not  done  by  the  owners  of  the  properties,  they  were  authorised  to  sell 
them,  and  if  there  were  no  purchasers  the  authorities  were  to  cast  down 
said  waste  lands  and  biggings,  and  to  build  an  honest  and  substantious 
wall  from  the  Nether-bow  Port  down  to  the  Trinity  College^  with  the 

^  On  examining  several  of  the  title  deeds  of  old  houses  situated  above  John  Knox's 
comer,  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street,  I  found  that  the  lands  in  question  were 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  High  Street,  and  on  the  north  side  by  the  Elrkyard 
dike  of  Trinity  College  Church. 
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stuff  and  stones  which  composed  the  old  tenements.  The  List  section 
of  this  Act  gives  us  some  information  concerning  the  kind  and  qoalitj 
of  the  materials  that  were  used  in  the  formation  of  the  slope  on  the 
north  side  of  the  High  Street: — 

"And  because  the  east  side  of  the  Leith  Wjnd  pertains  to  the 
Abbot  and  Convent  of  Holyroodhouse,  it  is  ordanit  that  the  Bailies 
of  the  CanoDgate  gar  sick  like  be  done  upon  the  said  east  side.  And 
as  because  of  the  Yilite  (vileness)  that  comes  of  the  slaying  of  flesh  be 
the  fleshours  dwelland  on  the  east  side,  and  teming  of  entrails  of 
beistis  generating  corruptions,  it  is  therefore  ordanit  that  the  same  be 
forbidden  be  the  Provost  and  Bailies  of  Edinburgh  and  Canongate 
under  the  pain  of  confiscation  of  all  such  flesh  slain  by  them  in  manner 
foresaid." 


Monday,  9tk  May  1887. 

Dr  ARTHUR  MITCHELL,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were   duly 
elected  Fellows : — 

David  Berrt,  M.B.,  CM.,  117  Goldhawk  Road,  London. 
Alexander  Booie,  Banker,  48  Lauder  Road. 
Rev.  Jakes  Dodds,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Corstorphine. 
Captain  A.  W.  Maxwell  Cla&k-Keskedt  of  Knockgray. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Libraiy  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors  : — 

(1)  By  James  Allan  Macdonald. 

Brooch  of  brass,  1  inch  diameter,  with  broken  pin,  found  in  Glen- 
tarkin,  Locheamside. 

(2)  By  Miss  Gunn,  Strathyre. 

Ornaments   of  the  Dress  of   an  Indian  Medicine  Man,  and  a  Sign 
"Writing,  taken  in  RieFs  Rebellion. 
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(3)  By  James  Chisholm,  F.S.A.  Sx5ot. 

Old  Scotch  Key,  from  a  house  in  High  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Chinese  Steelyard,  in  fiddle-shaped  wooden  case. 

(4)  By  Thomas  Chapman,  Hanover  Street. 
Two  Boomerangs  from  Australia. 
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Fig.  1.  Highland  Brooch,  obverse  (5  inches  diameter). 

(5)  By   Dr  R  de   Brus   Trotter,  Perth,  through  Sir   Herbert 
Eustace  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Highland  Brooch  of  brass,  5  inches  in  diameter,  engraved  on  both 
sides  (figs.  1  and  2)  with  foliageous  patterns,  grotesque  animals,  and 
interlaced  work. 
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Small  Core  of  flint,  from  South  Moreton,  North  Inch  of  Perth. 
Whorl  of    claystone,    If   inches   diameter,    found    at   Wells    Hill, 
Tippermuir,  Perthshire. 

(6)  By  JosiAH  Livingstone,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
Three  old  Golf  Balls,  made  of  leather  stufiFed  with  feathers. 


Fig.  2.  Highland  Brooch,  reverse  (5  inches  diameter). 

(7)  By   Mr  J.   Archibald,  through  George   Robertson,  F.S.A. 

Scot.,  Dunfermline. 
Church  Token,  in  lead,  of  the  Four  Parishes  of  Perth,  1807. 

(8)  By  D.  W.  Kemp,  Ivy  Lodge,  Laverockbank  Road. 

Carved   Shield,  four   Clubs,   and   three  Boomerangs,    from   Central 
Australia. 
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(9)  By  C.  T.  GuTHRiB,  Advocate,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Pair  of  Bronze  or  Brass  Paterae,  one  pierced  as  a  strainer,  the  bowl 
4f  inches  internal  diameter  and  2f  inches  in  depth,  the  handle  7^ 
inches  in  length,  found  in  Glenshee.  These  utensils  belong  to  the 
Romano-British  period. 

(10)  By  Gborqb  Muibhead,  Paxton,  Berwickshire. 

History  of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists*  Club.  Vol.  T.  Reprinted 
at  Alnwick,  1885. 

(11)  By  R.  A.  Macfib  of  Dreghom. 

On  Reindeer  and  other  Mammalian  Bones,  discovered  by  Mr  Macfie 
of  Dreghom  in  a  Rock  Fissure  at  Green  Craig,  Pentland  Hills.  By 
James  Simpson  and  John  Henderson.  Reprint  from  Proceedings  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

(12)  By  Rev,  Roderick  Morrison,  Minister  of  Kintail. 
Two  Church  Tokens  of  the  parish  of  Kintail,  Ross-shire. 

(13)  By  The  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
Edinburgh   Architectural  Association    Sketch-Book.      Vol.    L    New 

Series,  1883-86. 

There  were  also  Exhibited  :  — 

(1)  By  David   Low,   through    Jambs  Davidson,   F.S.A.    Scot., 

Solicitor,  Kirriemuir. 

Oblong  Pebble  of  greenstone,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  hammer-head, 
and  perforated  in  the  middle  by  a  hole  picked  through  from  both  sides, 
found  at  Lindertis,  parish  of  Airlie,  Forfarshire. 

(2)  By  Rev.  John  Struthers,  LL.D.,  F.S.A  Scot.,  Prestonpans. 
Stone  Axe  of  black  basalt,  4|  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in  breadth, 

wedge-shaped  in  the  lower  part,  grooved  for  the  handle  in  the  upper, 
the  butt  irregularly  rounded,  probably  from  North  America. 
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(3)  By    Rev.   D.  Landsborough,   Kilmarnock,   througli   R.   W. 
Coohran-Patrick,  LL.D.,  Secretary. 

Bone-Pin,  2|  inches  in  length,  with  ornamental  head  of  spheroidal 
shape,  ribbed  vertically,  found  in  the  Crannog  of  Boston,  Ayrshire, 

Stone  Ball  of  fine-grained  sandstone,  2|  inches  diameter,  the  surface 
ornamented  by  six  equal  circular  and  slightly  projecting  discs  in  the 
manner  characteristic  of  the  class  of  objects  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
principal  varieties  of  these  curious  balls  of  stone,  which  are  peculiar  to 
Scotland,  have  been  described  in  the  Proceedings^  vol.  xL  p.  29,  and  in 
Dr  Anderson's  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times,  vol.  L  p.  161.  Their  use  is 
unknown.  They  have  been  found  all  over  Scotland  from  Orkney  to 
Galloway,  but  this  is  the  first  recorded  example  from  Ayrshire.  It  was 
found  at  the  farm  of  Jock's  Thorn,  Kilmaurs. 

Whetstone  of  mica-schist,  4  J  inches  in  length  and  about  f  of  an  inch 
in  the  side,  much  worn  by  use  in  both  directions,  so  that  it  has  assumed 
a  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  sheep-shank  bone.  Found  near  Kil- 
marnock. 

Stone  Hammer  of  augite  grit,  6  J  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in 
greatest  breadth  and  If  inches  in  thickness,  wedge-shaped  in  the  end 
opposite  to  the  roimded  butt,  and  pierced  a  little  above  the  centre  by  a 
shaft-hole  1^  inches  in  diameter.  The  surface  is  very  rough  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  stone.  It  was  found  at  Templeton  Farm,  Kil- 
marnock. 

Unfinished  Hammer-Head  of  granitic  stone,  4f  inches  in  length,  2 
inches  in  greatest  breadth  at  the  end  opposite  the  rounded  butt,  and  2^ 
inches  in  greatest  thickness  a  little  above  the  centre.  One  of  the  sides 
has  been  ground  flat;  in  the  other  the  concavity  which  forms  the  finished 
outline  of  this  type  of  hammer  is  completed,  but  the  shaft-hole  has  not 
been  begim.  When  finished  the  hammer  w:ould  have  much  resembled 
the  one  found  in  connection  with  a  cremated  interment  at  Chapelton, 
West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire,  figured  in  the  Proceedings,  voL  ix.  p.  385,  and 
also  in  the  Collections  of  the  Ayr  and  Wigtown  ArcJmological  Association, 
voL  iii.  p.  79,  and  in  Dr  Anderson's  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times,  vol.  ii.  p. 
310.  This  unfinished  hammer-head  was  found  at  Middleton,  Steven- 
ston.  * 
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Polished  Celt  or  imperforate  Axe-Head  of  basaltic  stone,  6^  inches  in 
length,  2 J  inches  in  greatest  breadth  across  the  cutting  face,  and  If 
inches  in  greatest  thickness.  The  cross  section  is  a  pointed  ovaL  The 
butt  end  is  shaped  like  the  cutting  end,  but  blunter.  It  was  found  near 
the  east  Lodge  of  Craufurdland  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmarnock. 

(4)  By  Jambs  E.  S.  Maxwell  of  Merksworth,  through  Gborqb 

Sbton,  M.A.,  Advocate,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Silver  Quaich  long  preserved  in  the  family,  and  bearing  the  date 
1517,  but  not  of  the  period, 

(5)  By  the   Queen's  and   Lord  Trbasdrbr's  Remembrancer   in 

Exchequer. 

Urn  5^  inches  in  height  and  6  inches  in  diameter  across  the  mouth, 
rudely  ornamented  with  chevrony  patterns  of  impressed  ornamentation, 
from  a  cist  at  Birkhill,  Stirlingshire. 

Flint  Knife  formed  of  an  oval  flake  of  flint  dressed  to  an  edge  on  one 
side,  found  in  a  cist  at  Birkhill,  along  with  the  urn  above  described. 

Perforated  Stone  Hammer,  adze-shaped,  with  rounded  butt,  found  in 
a  pond  at  Birkhill. 

Old  Curling  Stone,  a  naturally  shaped  boulder,  with  remains  of  the  iron 
handle,  and  the  initial  W  incised  in  the  stone,  found  in  the  same  pond. 

These  articles  were  formerly  the  property  of  the  late  Dr  Mushet  of 
Birkhill,  Stirlingshire. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 
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NOTICE  OP  FOUR  STAINED-GLASS  SHIELDS  OF  ARMS  AND  A 
MONUMENTAL  SLAB  IN  ST  MAGDALENE'S  CHAPEL,  COWGATE. 
By  GEORGE  SETON,  M.A.,  Advocate,  F.S.A.  Scot.    (Platb  IX.) 

Not  many  months  ago  I  was  asked  by  Mr  Grambier  Parry,  who 
is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  relative  to  old  stained  glassi 
to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  existing  examples  in  Scotland. 
Besides  the  four  shields  of  arms  in  St  Magdalene's  Chapel,  to  which  I 
shall  presently  refer,  the  only  specimens  of  old  stained  glass  in  Scotland 
that  I  have  been  able  to  trace  are  the  following ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  last,  they  are  all  mere  fragments. 

1.  A  small  portion  of  coloured  glass  from  a  window  of  Melrose 
Abbey,  found  there  in  1742,  and  presented  to  this  Society  by  Messrs 
Cross  &  Camithers,  North  Hanover  Street,  in  1855  {Proceedings^  ii  33). 

2.  Five  small  pieces  of  green  and  two  of  blue  coloured  window 
glass,  showing  remains  of  scroll  patterns  painted  in  red.  Found  at 
Ltndores  Abbey,  and  presented  to  the  Society  by  Charles  Lees,  Esq., 
RS.A.  (Proceedings,  iv.  552). 

3.  Two  portions  of  blue  and  green  coloured  glass,  showing  traces  of 
painted  patterns  in  red  colour,  found  near  the  site  of  the  great  east 
window  of  Dunfermline  Abbey  during  the  explorations  made  in  1818  ; 
and 

4.  Small  piece  oi  blue-coloured  glass  from  Dunblane  Cathedral, 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Dr  John  Alex.  Smith  in  1863  {Proceedings, 
V.  63). 

5.  A  few  fragments  of  coloured  glass  from  Cambuskenneth  Abbey, 
now  in  the  Stirling  Museum. 

6.  In  the  old  chapel  on  the  estate  of  Stohhall,  near  Perth,  now  the 
property  of  the  Willoughby  family,  are  some  good  specimens  of  very 
old  stained  glass,  in  the  form  of  borders  and  ornamental  designs,  but  no 
heraldiy.  Sir  John  Drummond,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Perth,  married, 
about  1330,  Maiy,  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  William  de 
Montifex,  with  whom  he  got  the  baronies  of  Stobhall,  &c.  His  eldest 
daughter  Annabella  was  the  wife  of  King  Robert  III. 
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7.  An  interesting  piece  of  stained  glass,  about  10  inches  square,  was 
found  in  the  drawer  of  an  old  table  at  Fyvie  Castle  a  few  years  ago.  It 
exhibits  Lord  Fyvie's  arms,  in  the  combined  form  (Seton  and  Hamilton), 
on  a  highly  ornamental  escutcheon,  surmounted  by  a  elegant  mantling 
(without  a  helmet),  on  which  is  placed  a  crescent  within  a  similar 
figure  inverted  under  the  motto  "Semper."  The  arms  are  surroxinded 
by  a  circular  garter,  bearing  the  words  "Alexander  Seton,  Lord  Fyvie, 
1599."! 

Although  briefly  referred  to  by  Chambers,  Wilson,  and  Grant,*  none 
of  my  antiquarian  friends  in  this  quarter  were  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  interesting  examples  in  St  Magdalene's  Chapel ;  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance 
until  they  were  brought  under  my  notice  by  a  correspondent  to  whom 
I  applied  for  information  respecting  the  Stobhall  glass. 

At  an  early  period  there  existed  in  the  Cowgate,  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  old  monastery  of  the  Greyfriars,  an  ancient  Maiaon  Dieu,  which, 
having  fallen  into  decay,  was  refounded  during  the  reign  of  James  FV., 
chiefly  by  the  benefactions  of  Michael  Macquhen  [Macqueen],  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  of  his  widow  Janet  Rynd.  The 
hospital  and  chapel  were  dedicated  to  St  Mary  Magdalene,  and  by  the 
will  of  the  founders  were  left  in  trust  to  the  Corporation  of  Hammer- 
men, by  whom  the  chapel  was  used  as  a  hall  for  their  meetings  till 
1867,  when  it  was  attached  to  the  Livingstone  Memorial  Dispensary. 
The  foundation  was  subsequently  twice  augmented  by  Hugh,  fifth  Lord 
Somerville,  in  1540-41.  "The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  hospital," 
according  to  Dr  Daniel  Wilson,  "is  1503 — ten  years  before  Flodden — 
but  the  charter  by  which  its  augmentation  and  permanent  establishment 
was  secured,  by  the  widow  of  its  founder,  is  said  to  be  dated  so  late  as 
1545,  the  year  succeeding  the  destruction  of  the  whole  town."  The 
quaint  terms  of  the  charter  are  given  by  Alexander  Pennecuick  in  the 
History   of  the  Blue   Blanket,     Unfortunately,   the    original  deed   is 

*  Lord  Fyvie  became  Earl  of  Dunfermline  in  1605,  having  been  appointed 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  the  previous  year. 

'  Minor  Antiqxiitiea  <^  Edinburgh,  314;  Memorials  of  Edinburgh ,  ii.  180; 
Old  and  New  Edinburgh,  ii.  261. 
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lost,  and  only  a  partial  transcript  exists  among  the  records  of  the 
Hammermen.  Dr  Wilson  suggests  that  the  charter  of  1545  may  have 
been  an  abstract  of  previous  ones,  including  those  of  Lord  Somerville, 
as  it  specifies  his  barony  of  Camwath  Miln.  I  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  date  of  Janet  Eynd's  death,  in 
connection  with  the  inscription  on  her  monument. 

In  one  of  the  windows  of  the  chapel  are  still  to  be  seen  fouf 
escutcheons — all  excellent  examples  of  the  old  glass-stainer's  art — con- 
taining the  arms  of — 

I.  Mary  of  Lorraine,  widow  of  James  V.  and  Queen  Regent. 

IL  Scotland, 

IIL  Michael  Macquhen,  Burgess  of  Edinbuigh. 

IV.  Janet  Byndy  his  wife  (impaled  with  those  of  her  husband). 

Nos.  I.  and  II.  are  side  by  side,  and  Nos.  III.  and  IV.  below  them. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  these  fragile  memorials  should  have 
escaped  destruction  during  the  many  disturbances  which  have  occurred 
in  the  Scottish  metropolis ;  and  they  are  extremely  interesting  as  being, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Fyvie  example,  the  only  uninjured  specimens 
of  old  stained  glass  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed.  The  date  of  their 
execution  must  lie  between  1538  and  1560,*  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  were  placed  in  their  present  position  in  1545,  the  conjectured 
date  of  the  deed  already  referred  to.  The  photograph  of  the  escutcheons 
which  I  exhibit  was  taken  by  my  nephew,  Mr  John  Hamilton 
Buchanan,  C.A.  Unfortunately,  for  chemical  reasons,  some  of  the 
heraldic  details  do  not  come  out  very  clearly.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
Royal  Arms  of  Scotland  (No.  IL),  the  outline  of  the  red  lion  rampant 
on  the  yellow  field  is  not  very  distinct,  in  consequence  of  the  two  colours 
being  non-actinic ;  in  other  words,  the  sensitive  film  on  the  photographic 
plate  fails  to  mark  the  difference  between  these  two  colours,  which  are 
practically  represented  as  if  both  were  black.  Some  of  the  tinctures  in 
the  other  escutcheons  are  similarly  affected. 

1  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville, 
was  married  to  James  Y.  in  1588.  She  became  a  widow  for  the  second  time  in 
1542  ;  was  appointed  Regent,  in  succession  to  Arran,  in  1554 ;  and  died  in  1560. 
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I.  The  escutcheon  of  the  Queen  Regent,  which  is  sunnounted  by  a 
crown  and  placed  within  a  wreath  of  laurel,  may  be  blazoned,  quarterly, 
as  follows  : — 

1.  Barry  of  eight,  argent  and  gules — Hungary,  impaled  with  azure, 
8em6  of  fleurs-de-lis  or,  a  label  gules — Naples. 

2.  Argent  a  cross  potent  or^^-jERUSALBM,  impaled  with  or,  four 
pallets  gules — Arragon. 

3.  Azure,  aem6  of  fleurs-de-lis  or,  within  a  bordure  gules — Anjou. 

4.  Azure,  sem(5  of  cross-crosslets  fitch^,  two  barbels  endorsed  or — 
Bar  (an  example  of  canting  Heraldry). 

Surtout — or,  on  a  bend  gules,  three  eaglets  (or  alerions)  displayed 
argent — Lorraine. 

A  large  label,  argent,  appears  in  the  chief  of  the  escutcheon. 

In  the  impaled  escutcheon  of  the  Queen  Regent  engraved  in  Robert- 
son's Antiquities  of  Leitk  [from  the  sculptured  stone  formerly  in  Her 
Majesty's  residence  at  the  comer  of  Quality  Wynd,  and  now  rebuilt  into 
the  original  window  of  St  Mary,  in  the  back-green  of  No.  43  Albany 
Street,  North  Leith]'  the  arms  of  Gtieldres  and  Jvliers  are  interposed 
between  those  of  Aiy'ou  and  Bar,  and  thus  divide  the  escutcheon  into 
eight  quarters,  reckoning  as  four  the  two  coats  described  above  as 
impaled,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  shield.  The  same  arrangement  occurs 
in  the  lozenge  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  in  the  centre  of  the  carved  ceiling 
of  Maiy  Stuart's  audience  chamber  at  Holyrood,  (See  Proceedings, 
vii.  383.) 

Menestrier,  in  his  Methode  du  Blason,  describes  the  great  historic 
coat  of  Lorraine — "  I'ecu  de  Lorraine  " — as  consisting  of  eight  quarters 
— four  kingdoms  "en  haut,"  i,e,,  in  the  upper  or  most  honourable 
portion  of  the  shield,  and  four  duchies  "  en  bas,"  *.e.,  in  the  lower 
portion,  viz. — 

(a)  Kingdoms  : — 

1.  Hungary.       2.  Anjou  ancient,  or  Naples. 
3.  Jerusalem.     4.  Arragon, 

^  The  four  small  crosses  which  usually  accompany  the  cross  potent  do  not  appear. 
^  Antiquities  o/Leithf  plate  i.  p.  31,  note  1. 
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{b)  Duchies  : — 

5.  Anjou  modem,     6.  Gueldrea     7.  Juliers.     8.  Bar. 

Lorraine,  he  adds,  is  placed  (in  an  inescutcheon)  "  sur  le  tout,"  because 
it  forms  the  proper,  or  paternal,  arms  of  the  House,  which  usually 
occupy  the  dexter  chief  of  the  achievement. 

1.  Hungary. — ^This  coat  is  borne  by  the  house  of  Lorraine  as 
descended  from  Charles  Martel,  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings,  whose 
epithet  of  Martel  (the  hammer)  was  expressive  of  his  weighty  strokes 
when  opposed  to  the  Saracens. 

2.  Naples. — ^The  arms  of  Naples  are  borne  by  the  Queen  Regent  in 
right  of  her  descent  from  Ren6  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  who  was  her 
great-great-grandfather.  They  are  really  the  old  arms  of  France,  the 
modem  coat  of  that  kingdom  being  limited  to  three  fleurs-de-lis. 

3.  Jerusalem. — ^I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  trace  the  line  of 
descent  which  warrants  the  introduction  of  this  coat  into  the  Lorraine 
escutcheon. 

The  arms  of  Jemsalem — argent,  a  cross  potent  between  four  plain 
crosses  or — are  remarkable  as  being  a  departure  from  the  well-known 
heraldic  rule  which  prohibits  the  placing  of  metal  upon  metal  (or  colour 
upon  colour) — in  this  instance,  or  upon  argent — a  peculiarity  which  is 
said  to  bear  allusion  to  Ps.  Ixviii.  13 :  "Though  ye  have  lien  among 
the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver  and 
his  feathers  with  yellow  gold"^  The  five  crosses  in  this  coat  are 
generally  regarded  as  symbolising  the  five  wounds  of  our  Saviour. 

4.  Arragon. — In  right  of  lolanta,  daughter  of  John  I.,  king  of 
Arragon,  the  mother  of  King  Ren^  already  referred  to. 

5.  Anjou. — In  respect  of  descent  from  Lewis  I.,  duke  of  Anjou,  son 
of  John  II.,  king  of  France,  and  grandfather  of  King  Ren^. 

6.  Bar. — ^The  house  of  Bar  merged  into  that  of  Lorraine  in  conse- 
quence of  the  marriage  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Henry,  count  of  Bar,  to 
Rudolph,  duke  of  Lorraine,^  slain  at  Cressy  in  1346,  the  said  Eleanor 

^  See  also  Prov.  xxy.  ii.:  ''A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver" 

.  »  An  earlier  Duke  of  Lorraine— Frederick  II.— married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Theo- 
bald, count  of  Bar. 
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being  a  maternal  ance8tx)r  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  through  Isabel,  wife  of 
King  Ben6. 

7.  Lorraine. — "  The  occasion  of  this  bearing,"  says  Nisbet,  "  is  com- 
monly storied  that  Grodf rey  of  Boulogne,  having  for  a  long  time  laid  siege 
to  Jerusalem,  one  standing  by  him,  perceiving  three  birds  on  a  tower, 
told  him  that  it  was  as  impossible  for  him  to  take  the  tower  as  to  kill 
the  three  birds  with  one  arrow ;  upon  which  Godfrey  drew  an  arrow 
and  with  it  killed  the  three  birds  at  once,  upon  which  he  took  the 
foresaid  arms  [or,  on  a  bend  gules  three  eaglets  (or  alerions)  displayed 
argent]  for  his  dukedom,  with  the  motto  "Dederitne  Deus  casusve 
Deus  "  f  But  Menestrier  (he  adds)  will  have  these  arms  to  be  speaking 
ones,  by  making  cUerion  the  anagram  of  Lorrain." 

The  coat  of  Gueldres — azure,  a  lion  rampant  contoum^  or,  crowned 
and  langued  gules,  impaled  with  that  of  Juliers  (Flai^ders  ?) — or,  a  lion 
rampant  sable,  armed  and  langued  gules,^ — already  referred  to  as 
appearing  on  the  sculptured  stone  at  Leith  between  the  bearings  of 
Anjou  and  Bar — is  carried  in  right  of  the  Queen  Regent's  paternal 
grandmother  Philippa,  daughter  of  Adolphus,  duke  of  Gueldres,  and 
wife  of  Ren6  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine. 

Nisbet,  in  his  Essay  on  Ainnortes,  published  in  1718,  says: — "The 
arms  of  Mary  of  Lorrain,  ....  impaled  with  those  of  Scotland,  are  yet 
'  to  be  seen  on  several  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  are  excellently  embossed 
and  illuminate  on  a  hall  in  the  House  of  Seton,  being  coupe^  one,  party 
three,  which  makes  eight  areas.  Some  begin  the  blazon  saying,  four 
coats  in  chief,  and  as  many  in  base,  but  that  way  does  not  distinctly 
show  how  these  are  disposed;  therefore,  others  say  more  distinctly, 
coupe^  one,  party  three."  He  then  gives  the  eight  quarters  as  in  the  Leith 
sculpture,  alluding,  like  Menestrier,  to  the  fact  of  the  four  sovereign 
bearings  being  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shield  above  other  four 
of  less  dignity.* 

The  arms  of  King  Ben^  to  whom  I  have   so   often   referred,   are 

^  These  two  coats  are  sometimes  blazoned  "  two  lions  respecting  each  other." 

'  In  Sir  David  Lindsay's  Armorial  Register,  and  also  in  the  MS.  of  Macdonald 

and  Workman  in  the  Lyon  Office,  the  arms  of  Mary  of  Lorraine  are  blazoned  as  in 

St  Magdalene's  Chapel. 
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described  in  a  contemporary  Norman-French  poem  by  Croissant  D*Or, 
his  king  of  arms,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  :-^ 

^'  The  three  great  reahns  tmder  a  crowned  crest, 
Noble  King  Iten4  bears  as  chief  and.best, 
Hungary,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem ; 
And  here  you  behold  the  royal  Stem, 
Anjou  and  Bar,  duchies  of  great  renown, 
And  over  all  the  shield  of  Arragon." 

II.  Beside  the  escutcheon  bearing  the  arms  of  Mary  of  Lorraine  is 
another  shield  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  thistles, 
charged  with  the  Royal  Arms  of  Scotland, — or,  a  lion  rampant  within  a 
double  tressure  flowered  and  counterflowered  gules — respecting  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks. 

IIL  Below  No.  I.  is  the  coat  of  Michael  Makquhen  (or  Macqueen),  the 
founder  of  the  hospital,  between  the  initial  letters  "  M  M."  and  "  I.  R," 
and  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  border  of  yellow  glass,  of  which  only 
three  small  portions  remain.  In  one  of  these  fragments  two  reaping- 
hooks  appear,  and  in  another  the  figure  of  a  man,  said  to  be  Saint 
Bartholomew.  The  arms  are  argent,  three  savages'  heads  erased  proper. 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  this  blazon  in  Nisbet  or  any  other  heraldic 
authority.  Nisbet  gives  ai^ent,  three  wolves'  heads  couped  sable,  as 
the  arms  of  Macqueen,^  and  similar  blazons  appear  in  Burke's  General 
Armory.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  Stodart's  Scottish  Arms.  It  is 
the  designation  of  one  of  the  subordinate  tribes  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  the 
head  of  which  is  said  to  be  Macqueen  of  Corrybrough,  Inverness-shire. 
Probably  the  most  distinguished  bearer  of  the  name  was  Robert  Mac- 
queen of  Braxfield,  in  the  coimty  of  Lanark,  a  celebrated  Scottish  lawyer, 
who  was  raised  to  the  bench  under  the  title  Lord  Braxfield,  ultimately 
became  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  and  died  in  1799. 

IV.  Adjoining  the  bearings  of  the  founder,  on  a  separate  shield,  also 
between  the  letters  "  M  M."  and  "  I.  R.,"  and  surrounded  by  an  orna- 
mental border,  of  which  only  the  upper  portion  remains,  are  those  of  his 

^  Edington  of  Balberton  bears  azure,  three  savage  heads  couped  argent,  the  chief 
of  the  family  being  Edington  of  that  lUc,  in  the  county  of  Berwick  (NisheCa  Heraldry , 
i.  262). 
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wife  Janet  Eynd,  impaled  with  the  arms  of  her  husband.  The  Rynd  coat 
is  ermine,  on  a  cross  gules,  a  cross-crosslet  fitched  or — the  sinister  chief 
quarter  being  argent^  but  not  exhibiting  the  two  mullets  azure,  as  in  the 
blazon  assigned  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  his  Science  of  Heraldry,  to 
the  surname  of  Bind  Stodart  refers  to  the  seal  of  Alexander  Kind  or 
Rynd  (1512)  described  in  Laing's  Supplemental  Gaialogtie  of  Scotch 
Charter  Seals ,  No.  846 — ermine,  a  cross  engrailed,  in  the  sinister  chief  a 
mullet.  He  also  gives  Workman's  blazon  of  Rynd — ermine,  on  a  cross 
gules,  a  cross-crosslet  fitched  or,  with  two  mullets  of  the  second  (in- 
stead of  azure)  in  the  sinister  chief.  This  coat,  he  says,  "  is  cut  on  a 
stone  at  Wrights*  Houses,  near  Edinburgh,  with  the  date  1450,  for 
J.  Rynd,  wife  of  Alan  Napier.  The  Rynds  [he  adds]  were  an  opulent 
burgess  family  in  Edinburgh,  intermarried  with  the  Otterbums,  Cants, 
Levingtons,  &c.,  and  produced  several  magistrates,  donors  to  the  Church 
of  St  Giles,"  &a  A  totally  different  coat  is  given  by  Stodart  for  "  Rynd 
of  the  Carse.*' 

On  the  level  of  a  platform  which  occupies  the  east  end  of  the  chapel 
is  a  sculptured  slab,  cir,  5  feet  7  inches  by  2  feet  9  inches,  indicating 
the  tomb  of  Janet  Rynd,  whose  arms  (in  this  instance,  embracing  the 
two  mullets)  are  impaled  with  those  of  her  husband  in  a  shield  on  the 
centre  of  the  slab,  between  the  initials  "  M.  M."  and  "  I.  R."  Above  the 
shield  is  an  oval  device  which  I  am  unable  to  explain — possibly  it  may 
be  intended  for  a  heart,  the  emblem  of  charity  ;  while  below  the  shield 
are  a  combined  cross  and  anchor,  emblematical  of  the  two  other 
Christian  virtues,  faith  and  hope.  The  Macqueen  arms,  in  the  dexter 
side,  are  less  distinct  than  those  of  Rynd  in  the  sinister,  the  second  of 
the  three  savages'  heads  being  nearly  obliterated.  The  surroimding 
inscription,  in  elegant  Gothic  characters,  is  to  the  following  effect : — 
"Heir,  lyis  .  ane  .  honorabil  .  woman  .  Janet  .  Rynd  .  spous  .  of 
umquhil .  Micel  .  Makquhen  .  burgess  .  of  .  Ed  .  founder  .  of  .  yis 
place  .  and  •  decessit .  ye .  IIII .  day  .  of  .  Decem  .  An  .  Dni  .  M  .  Vc 

"     Dr  Daniel  Wilson  makes  the  date   1507,  but  he  admits 

that,  being  much  worn,  the  figures  are  difl&cult  to  decipher.  Pennecuick 
gives  1553  as  the  date  of  Janet  Rynd's  death,  exactly  fifty  years  after 
that  of  her  husband  (who  died  in  1503);  and  I  incline  to  think  that 
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the  appearance  of  the  figures  (as  shown  in  the  rubbing  now  exhibited, 
which  I  made  with  great  care),  may  be  regarded  as  confirming 
Pennecuick's  assertion.  The  "  M,"  which  is  perfectly  distinct,  seems 
to  be  followed  by  something  like  **  Vc  "  and  "  Lm,"  i.e.,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-three.  On  the  assumption  that  Janet  was  very 
much  younger  than  her  husband,  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  may  have 
'*  thought  day  and  night  upon  fulfilling  my  husband's  will "  (such  are  the 
terms  of  the  deed)  for  a  good  many  years ;  and  at  last,  in  1545, 
resolved  to  take  upon  herself  **  the  burden  of  the  haill  wark/'  and  to 
add  £2000  to  the  £700  left  by  her  husband. 

Over  the  doorway  of  the  chapel  is  an  elaborately  sculptured  stone,  of 
which  an  excellent  photograph  by  Mr  Hamilton  Buchanan  is  exhibited, 
in  which  the  arms  of  Macqueen  and  Bynd  are  displayed  as  on  the 
monumental  slab,  with  a  hammer  over  the  line  of  impalement.  The 
shield  is  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  the  date  1553  ;  while,  in  a  pedi- 
ment above,  1649  appears,  the  latter  being  probably  the  date  of  the 
execution  of  the  sculpture.  At  the  sides  of  the  square  stone  bearing  the 
impaled  arms  are  two  grotesque  figures,  one  of  which,  in  doublet  and 
trunk-hose,  holds  a  hammer  in  his  right  hand.  This  interesting  piece 
of  sculpture  is  well  engraved  in  the  second  volume  of  Grant's  Old  and 
New  Edinburgh. 
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NOTICE  OF  A  DEED  (circa  A.D.  1226)  SETTLING  A  CONTROVERSY  BE- 
TWEEN  THE  RECTOR  OF  ST  CUTHBERT'S,  HALES  (COLINTON),  AND 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ST  CUTHBERT'S,  EDINBURGH,  IN  REGARD  TO 
THE  TEINDS  « DE  CRAGGIS  ET  GORGIN."  By  thb  Rev.  WILLIAM 
LOCKHART,  A.M.,  F.S.A.  Soot.,  Minister  of  Colinton,  Mid-Lothiah. 

About  the  year  1226,  a  controversy  having  arisen  between  the  rector 
of  St  Cuthbert's  Church,  Hales  (Colinton),  and  St  Cuthbert's  Church, 
Edinburgh,  in  regard  to  the  teinds  "  de  Graggis  et  Gorging'  and  the 
controversy  having  been  settled  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  as  recorded  in  the  Chartidary  of  Dim- 
femdine  Abbey  (p.  136)  and  in  the  lAber  Cartarum  Sancte  Grucitt 
(p.  47). 

Concerning  the  "  Craggis  "  and  "  Gorging* 

John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  abbot  of  Lundores,  and  Henry,  by  the  same,  prior 
of  St  Andrews  and  ....  prior  of  Lundores,  to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  to  whom 
this  present  writing  shall  come,  greeting,  in  the  Lord  Everlasting ; — Be  it  known 
to  you  all  that,  with  the  mandate  of  our  Lord  the  Pope,  it  becomes  us  to  settle 
the  controversy  between  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Dunfermline  and  Mr 
Ricard,  rector  of  the  church  of  Hales,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  the  Holy  Cross  (Holyrood),  on  the  other,  concerning  the  teinds  of  the 
**  Craggis"  of  "  Gorgin *  (Gorgie).  At  length  litigation  between  parties  has  of 
consent  been  thus  amicably  settled;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  foresaid  abbot 
and  convent  of  Dunfermline,  and  Mr  Eicard  (Eichard),  rector  of  the  said 
church  of  Hales,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  shall  renounce  for  ever  the 
foresaid  litigation  under  this  agreement,  and  that  the  aforesaid  abbot  and 
convent  of  the  Holy  Cross  (Holyrood)  shall  give,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  each 
year,  one  Bezant,  or  two  shillings,  at  the  Feast  of  St  Martin  (Martinmas)  towards 
providing  lights  in  the  church  of  St  Cuthbert  of  Hales;  and  thus  all  con- 
troversy between  the  churches  of  St  Cuthbert  of  Hales  and  St  Cuthbert, 
under  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  shall  cease  for  ever.  We  as  judges,  delegated 
by  the  authority  of  our  Lord  the  Pope,  have  confirmed  this  foresaid  amicable 
compromise,  which  we  were  appointed  at  that  time  to  arrange ;  and  we  have 
affixed  our  seals  in  corroboration,  along  with  the  seal  of  our  venerable  father 
the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  his  chapter,  and  the  seal  of  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  Dunfermline,  and  the  seal  of  Master  Ricard,  rector  of  the  church  of 
Hales,  with  these  witnesses,  H.  bishop  of  Dunkeld ;  Master  Laurence, 
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archdeacon  of  St  Andrews;  Master  Matthew,  chancellor  of  our  Lord  the  King ; 
Walter  de  Boecho,  archdeacon  of  Lothian ;  Randolph  Blacky  deacon  of  Lothian ; 
Master  Peter  of  Ramsey  (Rames) ;  Gilbert  of  Strivelling  (StirlingX  and  Andrew, 
Clerks  to  oar  Lord  the  King,  Ricard  and  Hugo  Clerks,  W.  de  Boecho,  and 
many  others. 

The  somewhat  important  controversy,  which  the  above  deed  settles, 
evidently  arose  from  the  difl&culty  of  deciding  as  to  the  actual 
boundaries  of  two  contiguous  parishes,  or  rather  perhaps  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lands  belonging  to  two  monasteries.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, apparently,  the  controversy  was  between  the  two  churches,  and 
when  they  could  not  agree  in  the  matter  the  two  religious  houses  to 
which  the  churches,  and  these  lands  attaching  to  them,  respectively  be- 
longed, were  drawn  into  the  conflict,  and  when  these  latter  parties  could 
not  come  to  a  settlement  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  supreme  Pontiff 
who,  by  his  mandatories  John,  abbot  of  Lundores,  and  Henry,  prior  of 
St  Andrews,  and  the  Prior  of  Lundores,  finally  disposed  of  the  matter. 

The  church  and  lands  of  St  Cuthbert's,  Hales  (or  Colinton),  were 
presented  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Dunfermline,  which 
was  ultimately  merged  in  the  Abbey,  by  Ethelred,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  Queen  Margaret,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  church  and  lands  of  St  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  were 
presented,  along  with  the  chapels  of  Liberton  and  Corstorphine  and 
other  churches  and  lands,  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  at  its  f  oimdation  by 
David  I.,  a  younger  brother  of  Ethelred,  about  the  year  1128.  Ricard, 
or  Richard,  a  rector  of  Hales  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
evidently  imagined  that  the  Crags  of  Grorgie,  and  perhaps  the  lands  of 
Gk>rgie,  were  included  in  Ethelred's  gift,  and  that  therefore  they  belonged 
to  Dunfermline  Abbey.  If  this  were  so,  he,  as  rector  of  the  parish 
of  Hales,  naturally  claimed  the  teinds.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Abbey  of  Holyrood,  as  interested  in  St  Cuthbert's  Church,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  teinds  and  lands  attaching  to  it,  put  forward  a  claim  at  the 
same  time  to  the  very  same  property ;  and  in  all  probability  a  settle- 
ment was  only  arrived  at  after  a  lengthei^d  and  troublesome  litigation* 
The  controversy,  however,  which  may  have  lasted  for  a  considerable 
time,  was  ultimately  settled,  as  most  controversies  of  the  kind  then  were, 
by  ecclesiastical  authority  alone. 
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In  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  above  settlement  it  may  be  noted — 

1.  First  of  all,  that  although  the  deed  has  no  date,  yet  it  must  have 
been  executed  somewhere  about  the  year  1226,  because,  in  the  first 
place  (1)  the  name  of  the  same  person,  Bicard  or  Bichard,  rector  of  the 
church  of  Hales  or  Colinton,  appears  in  another  deed  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  chartulary  of  Dunfermline  Abbey,  dated  in  that  same 
year,  namely  1226 ;  and  (2)  secondly,  because  John  was  abbot 
of  Lundores,  and  Henry  prior  of  St  Andrews  about  that  time. 

2.  It  has  further  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  this  deed  that  the  settle- 
ment therein  set  forth  is  one  of  compromise — "  amicable  compromise," 
as  it  is  called.  Both  parties  evidently  imagined  that  they  had  a  right  to 
the  disputed  property,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  would  appear  they  were 
able  to  show  good  grounds  for  the  claims  which  they  respectively 
advanced,  because  in  the  settlement  come  to,  while  the  one  litigant 
evidently  receives  the  teinds,  the  other  gets  an  apparent  equivalent  in  an 
annual  payment  of  money.  St  Cuthbert's  Church,  Edinburgh,  apparently 
obtains  the  teinds  of  the  Crags  of  Gorgie,  but  the  Abbot  and  convent  of 
Holyrood,  as  representing  St  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  is  called  upon  to  pay 
annually  to  the  Church  of  St  Cuthbert's,  Hales,  one  Bezant,^  or  two 
shillings,  at  what  is  now  known  as  the  term  of  Martinmas,  to  provide 
lights  for  the  latter  church. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  parties  appearing  before  the  mandatories, 
so  far  as  the  deed  itself  indicates,  it  may  be  observed  that,  while 
Bicard  or  Bichard,  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  St  Cuthbert's,.  Hales,  is 
a  party  to  the  settlement  and  affixes  his  seal  to  the  instrument,  no 
appearance  is  made  by  any  one  as  belonging  to  St  Cuthbert's  Church, 
Edinburgh,  and  therefore  a  natural  and  probable  inference  is  that  there 
was  no  stated  clergyman  at  that  time  in  the  latter  church,  the  services 
being  performed,  in  all  probability,  by  ecclesiastics  from  Holyrood  Abbey. 

4.  Then,  again,  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  within  whose  jurisdiction 
the  two  parishes  as  well  as  the  two  monasteries  were  situated,  is  not 
recognised  apparently  by  either  litigant  as   the   party   to   settle   the 

^  A  Bezant  was  a  gold  coin  of  Byzantium  (Constantinople),  here  apparently  valued 
at  two  shillings.  Bezants  varied  in  weight  and  value.  There  were  also  white  or 
silver  Bezants  in  circulation  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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matter  in  dispute,  the  appeal  being  made  to  the  supreme  Pontiff  and 
when  that  authority  delegates  the  matter  to  others,  it  is  not  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  but  to  the  Priors  of  two  religious  houses  in 
that  diocese,  and  also  within,  not  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  but  the 
county  of  Fife.  The  sanction,  however,  of  the  Bishop  and  his  chapter 
is  given  to  the  settlement  by  affixing  their  seal  in  corroboration. 

6.  But  now  the  question  naturally  arises,  Where  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinbuigh,  and  to  the  south-west  of  the  city,  are  these  Grogs  f 
There  cannot  be  much  difficulty  in  fixing  the  situation  of  Gorgie.  For 
in  all  probability  the  ancient  district  would  be  somewhere  about  the 
place  where  the  present  village  of  that  name  is  now  situated.^  But 
what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  Crags  of  Gorging  or  Grorgie,  the  teinds 
of  which  formed  the  subject  of  dispute  between  the  above-mentioned 
churches  and  monasteries  at  that  early  period  of  Scottish  history  ?  The 
only  place  answering  to  the  description  at  the  present  day  is  either  the 
rising  ground  to  the  north  of  (Jorgie,  now  known  as  Murrayfield,  or  the 
Craiglockhart  Hills,  lying  to  the  south-east  of  the  present  village  of 
Gk»igie ;  and  since  the  latter  are  contiguous  to  the  lands  of  the  ancient 
parish  of  Hales,  and  now  form  part  of  the  parish  of  Colinton,  while  the 
former  do  not,  but  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  boundary,  the 
natural  inference  is  that  the  Crags  of  (Jorgie  were  the  hills  now  known 
as  the  Craiglockhart  Hills.  It  is  said  (Murray's  Biographical  Annals  of 
Colinton,  p-  47)  that  Sir  Simon  Lockhart  purchased  the  estate  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  Craiglockhart  from  William  Lamberton,  its 
previous  possessor,  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  IIL,  or  between  the 
years  1249  and  1285.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  rather  seem  to  favour 
the  supposition  that  about  the  year  1226  the  hills  in  question  were 
known  as  the  Crags  of  Gorgie,  and  that  after  the  family  of  Lockhart 
became  their  proprietors  at  a  later  period,  they  were  then  or  some  time 
after  changed  in  name  to  that  of  the  Crags  of  Lockhart,  or  Craiglockhart 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  Lockharts  were  for  centuries  the 
proprietors,  or  occasional  proprietors,  of  the  estate  here  referred  to.      For 

^  The  ancient  Gorgin  might  be  a  village  or  town  where  the  Scottish  and  English 
armies,  passing  to  the  south  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  rested  between  Stirling  and 
Berwick,  and  other  places  to  the  west  and  cast  of  the  country. 
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in  1689,  and  evidently  also  for  some  years  before  his  death,  Sir  George 
Lockhart,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  held  the  lands.  This 
distinguished  lawyer  and  judge  was  assassinated  by  John  Chiesley, 
of  Dairy,  in  the  above-mentioned  year,  as  his  lordship  was  entering  his 
own  house  in  the  Old  Bank  Close,  Edinburgh,  after  hearing  sermon  in 
the  High  Church.  Chiesley,  after  being  summarily  tried  by  the  Lord 
Provost  (Sir  John  Hall  of  Dunglass),  was  thereafter  hanged  on  a  gibbet, 
having  previously  had  his  right  hand  cut  off,  with  the  pistol  (the 
instrument  of  the  murder)  suspended  from  his  neck,  and  his  body  himg 
in  chains.  (Murray's  Biog.  Ann,  of  ColMon,  pp.  46-50 ;  Macaulay's 
Hid.  of  England,  vol  ii.  p.  118  ;  Burnet's  Hist  of  his  Otm  Times,  vol. 
i.  p.  414,) 

IIL 

NOTICE   OF   A  CANOE    RECENTLY   FOUND   IN   THE  ISLAND   OF 
STRONSAY,  ORKNEY.     By  JAMES  W.  CURSITER,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

On  the  evening  of  11th  April  1887  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr 
Stevenson,  tenant  of  the  farm  of  Holland,  in  the  island  of  Stronsay, 
informing  me  that,  two  or  three  days  previously,  an  ancient  boat  had 
been  dug  up  from  the  sand  in  the  Loch  of  Leashun  by  a  labourer. 
The  day  following  I  hired  a  large  boat,  and  proceeded  to  the  spot,  with 
a  view  of  inquiring  into  the  particulars  of  the  discovery. 

The  Loch  of  Leashun  covers  a  space  of  about  80  acres,  and  is  situated 
about  500  yards  south  of  the  farm-house  of  Holland,  on  the  south  of 
the  island  of  Stronsay,  It  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  sandbank 
of  about  40  feet  wide.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  loch  at  one  time  formed  the  head  of  a  bay,  and  that 
what  is  now  a  sandbank  dividing  it  from  the  mother  ocean  was  once  an 
"  ere."  *  We  know  that  the  Norsemen  utilised  these  natural  "  eres  *' 
where  they  existed,  and  erected  others,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering 
their  craft  from  the  run  of  the  high  sea.  This  habit  of  laying  up  boats 
and  vessels  in  "  oyces  "  at  the  back  of  **  eres  "  obtained  till  quite  recent 

*  This  word  is  of  very  frequent  occniTeDce  in  Orkney ;  is  pronounced  air,  and 
generally  spelt  ayre.    See  Burnt  NjaX^  intro.  cxviii 
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times ;  and  the  "  oyce  "  of  Kirkwall,  called  the  Peerie  Sea,  was  used  for 
that  purpose  well  into  the  present  century. 

About  six  years  ago  a  cutting  was  made  through  the  ere  of  the  Loch 
of  Leashun,  and  pipes  laid  to  draw  the  water  from  the  loch,  since  which 
the  larger  portion  of  its  area  has  become  a  level  plain  of  wet  sand,  the 
water  remaining  in  it  being  only  about  a  foot  deep  and  standing  about 
the  level  of  high  tides.  The  canoe  was  found  about  130  yards  from 
the  "ere,"  in  a  westerly  direction,  in  the  wet  sand.  The  finder 
informed  me  that  he  has  long  observed  what  he  took  to  be  a  small 
piece  of  wood  projecting  from  the  sand,  but  on  Saturday  last,  examining 
it  closely,  he  found  that  it  was  larger  than  he  supposed,  and  returning 
vrith  assistance,  got  it  dug  up. 

The  canoe  was  lying  about  north  and  south,  on  its  edge,  one  edge 
being  partially  exposed.  This  side  I  imagine  to  be  the  starboard  one, 
and  for  purposes  of  description  will  consider  it  so.  It  is  in  a  very 
broken  condition,  and  has  lost  the  gunwale  throughout  its  entire  length. 
The  other  gunwale  is  almost  complete.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
canoe  is  13  feet  9  inches,  width  2  feet  5  inches,  and  present  depth 
about  7  inches.  I  think  that  if  the  starboard  side  had  been  complete 
the  canoe  would  have  been  about  a  foot  in  depth.  At  the  bow  there 
has  evidently  been  a  metal  binder  on  the  inner  edge,  as  there  is  a 
piece  of  the  wood,  4^  inches  long  and  1  inch  broad,  recessed  evidently 
for  that  purpose.  The  sides  are  straight  fore  and  aft  from  where  they  are 
narrowed  to  bow  and  stem,  both  of  which  are  shaped  like  the  bowl  end 
of  a  spoon.  Sixteen  inches  from  the  bow  on  the  port  side,  and  2 
inches  below  the  gunwale,  there  is  a  round  hole  1  inch  in  diameter ; 
and  on  the  same  side,  16  inches  from  the  stem,  there  is  a  similar  hole 
with  another  one  4  inches  below  it.  The  first-mentioned  hole  was 
simply  plugged  with  oak,  which  seemed  to  have  been  broken  off 
externally  and  internally ;  the  second  is  broken  externally,  but  dressed 
flush  on  the  inside ;  the  third  is  broken  externally,  but  seemed  to  have 
been  fixed  internally  with  a  treenail  wedge,  as  observed  by  Mr  Buchanan 
in  his  article  in  the  case  of  the  canoe  found  at  Bankton,  on  the  Clyde, 
described  in  the  Proceedings,  first  series,  vol.  i.  p.  212.  In  addition  to 
these  holes  there  are  two  smaller  ones,  also  plugged — one  on  the  port  side. 
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21  inches  from  the  bow,  and  2^  inches  below  the  gunwale,  the  other 
on  the  starboard  side,  about  5  feet  from  the  stem.  These  smaller  holes 
were  not  observable  till  the  boat  began  to  diy,  but  now  the  plugs  have 
dropped  out  of  them.  They  are  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
drying  also  revealed  seven  holes,  each  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
ranged  in  line  along  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  evidently  for  holding  on 
the  keel,  and  plugs  driven  from  the  inside,  showing  half  the  beam  of  the 
boat  to  be  16^  inches,  or  33  inches  over  all. 

There  were  two  patches  on  the  boat— one  on  the  port  gunwale  5  feet 
from  the  bow,  7|  inches  by  9f ;  the  other  lower  down,  and  nearer  the 
bow,  7  inches  by  10;  both  occur  over  very  large  knots  in  the  wood, 
and  are  similarly  put  on.  The  knotty  wood  and  a  square-shaped 
space  around  it  is  reduced  in  thickness,  and  a  rectangular  piece  of  oak 
inserted,  the  edges  being  nailed  with  iron  nails,  the  rust  from  the  heads 
of  which  (with  the  sand)  has  formed  large  protuberances.  The  nails 
themselves  have  disappeared,  although  their  square  section  could  be 
observed. 

The  canoe  is  exceedingly  well  cut  out,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  thickness,  except  in  one  unpatched  knotty  portion,  which  is  3 
inches  thick ;  and  in  the  bow  and  stern,  where  the  wood  is  of  course 
cross  cut,  and  2^  to  3  inches  thick.  A  careful  search  in  the  sand  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  canoe  failed  to  yield  any  trace  of  other  relics,  or  of  how 
the  canoe  came  to  lie  in  that  position ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
canoe  must  have  lain  there  either  since  the  loch  was  the  head  of  a  bay, 
or  was  an  oyce  into  which  boats  were  sheltered. 

I  send  copies  of  two  photographs,  which  show  the  boat  as  she  at 
present  lies  at  the  back  of  my  house  in  Kirkwall,  where  I  had  her 
removed,  and  treated  with  salt,  in  the  hope  that  such  an  interesting 
relic  might  be  preserved. 
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IV. 

ON  SOME  STONE  CIRCLES  ON  THE  SIDE  OF  A  HILL  AT  THE  EAST 
END  OF  QUENDALE  BAY,  SHETLAND.  By  thb  Eev.  C.  L.  ACLAND, 
M.A.,  Hbad  Mastbk  of  ths  Rotal  Grammar  School,  Colchester. 

In  the  extreme  south  of  the  Mainland  of  Shetland,  and  itself  facing 
south,  lies  Quendale  Bay.  At  the  east  end  of  the  hay  rises  a  long  slope, 
very  sandy  at  first,  hut  afterwards  covered  with  short  close  turf  and 
small  stones  in  ahout  equal  proportions.  The  slope  culminates  at  an 
elevation  of  ahout  300  feet,  in  a  well-marked  "  wart "  or  hill-summit, 
called  on  the  Ordnance  map  the  Erne's  Wart,  though  locally  much 
hetter  known  as  the  Wart,  or  Wart  Hill  of  Quendale.  On  the  south- 
west side  of  this  hill,  considerably  below  the  top,  is  a  perfectly  level 
plain  of  two  or  three  acres  in  extent.  As  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  centre 
of  this  plain  is  a  group  of  concentric  stone  circles  (fig.  1),  which,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  not  yet  been  described.  It  consists  of  two  large 
exterior  circles,  surrounding  an  interior  circle  of  much  smaller  diameter. 
Of  the  two  exterior  circles,  one  is  about  a  yard  inside  the  other,  the 
external  diameter  of  the  outer  circle  being  56  feet.  The  outer  one  has 
some  forty  stones  still  in  place,  the  inner  one  thirty  to  thirty-five.  The 
stones  range  from  2  to  6  feet  in  length  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  some  of  them  are  2  feet  thick.  Few  of  them  stand  more  than 
18  inches  out  of  the  ground,  but,  as  I  had  no  means  of  excavation, 
I  cannot  tell  to  what  depth  they  may  be  covered.  They  are  of  the 
common  sandstone  of  the  district,  but  look  water-worn,  and  as  if  they 
had  been  brought  up  from  the  shore,  rather  than  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  small  stones  so 
noteworthy  in  the  remains  of  the  other  structures  on  the  same  hillside. 
An  entrance  to  the  circles  faces  to  the  east,  a  passage  from  it  lead- 
ing towards  the  centre.  The  stones  on  the  north  side  of  this  passage 
are  in  situ.  The  outer  stone  is  very  nearly  square,  about  18  inches 
in  the  side,  and  stands  2  feet  6  inches  out  of  the  ground.  Probably 
the  south  comer  of  the  entrance  was  marked  by  a  similar  stone,  but  if 
so  it  is  gone.     Diametrically  opposite  this  entrance,  and  therefore  on 
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the  west  side  of  the  circle,  many  more  stones  are  lying  on  the  ground 
than  are  needed  for  the  circle  itself,  and  look  as  if .  they  were  the 


— Scdj—  I  It  1 1  r 
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Fig.  1.  Stone  Circle  at  Qaendale  Bay,  Shetland. 

remains  of  some   more  elaborate  structure.     Concentric  with  the  two 
exterior  circles^  but  much  smaller,  is  a  third.     On  one  side  of  it  four 
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stones  are  still  in  place,  and  elsewhere  one  or  two  mark  its  position 
quite  distinctly.  Several  stones  lying  near  the  centre  of  the  whole 
may  have  belonged  to  this  inner  circle,  or  may  indicate  other  arrange- 
ments the  plan  of  which  is  no  longer  discoverable. 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  accurate,  description 
of  what  I  take  to  be  an  interesting  monument  of  a  very  remote  past. 
There  are  to  my  knowledge  several  others,  but  I  fear  they  are  disappear- 
ing. 

At  various  spots  on  this  south-west  side  of  the  Wart,  but  not  on  this 
level  plain,  are  other  remains  of  circular  stone  structures,  but  they  all 
differ  from  that  which  I  have  just  described.  They  look  like  the 
remains  of  circular  burial  cairns,  and  seem  to  have  been  purposely 
destroyed.  A  more  or  less  complete  circle  of  large  stones,  30  to  50 
feet  in  diameter,  many  of  the  stones  5  or  6  feet  long  and  2  feet  or 
more  in  thickness,  can  be  plainly  traced  on  the  hill-side.  Within  and 
around  these  circles  are  scattered  in  complete  confusion  a  great  quantity 
of  much  smaller  stones,  which  have  to  all  appearance  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  cairns  of  which  the  circles  form  the  groundwork.  I  noticed  half 
a  dozen  or  more  of  these  remains.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  serpentine 
line  of  great  stones  which  winds  across  and  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  ends  in  one  large  standing  stone,  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  remains  of  a  small  circle  of  smaller  stones. 
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Monday,  13^^  June  1887. 

Peofessob  MACPHERSON,  LL.D.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been   taken,  the   following  Grentlemen   were  duly 
elected  Fellows : — 

Qeorob  Hutton  Qeddes,  8  Douglas  Crescent. 

Alexander  Qallaway,  Dligarve  House,  Aberfeldy. 

Henry  Bruce  Kirkwood,  3  Belford  Place. 

David  J.  Mackenzie,  Sheriflf-Substitute,  Lerwick. 

George  Stewart,  3  Forbes  Road. 

Frederic  Williams  Williahs,  3  Essex  Grove,  Upper  Norwood, 

Sijrrey. 
D.  Argyll  Robertson,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Surgeons. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors: — 

(1)  By  Dr  W.  M.  Buchanan,  12  Rutland  Square. 

Spear-Head  of  chert,  3  J  inches  in  length,  from  the  inland  of  Macinaw, 
between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron. 

(2)  By  Dr  Alexander  Knight,  Keswick,  through  Professor  Sir 

William  Turner,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
Old  Candlestick  Tinder-Box  of  tinned  iron,  with  Flint,  Steel,  Tinder, 
and  Spunks. 

(3)  By   Mr  David  Low,   Lindertis,   through  Jambs  Davidson, 

F.SA.  Scot.,  Kirriemuir. 
Perforated  Hammer-Stone,  found  at  Lindertis,  Airlie,  and  exhibited  at 
last  meeting. 
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(4)  By   Mr    John    Jahieson    Taylor,  Brechin,  .through    Hew 

Morrison,  F.S.A.  Scot 
Foot  of  a  Glass,  conical,  3^  inches  diameter  and  If  inches  in  height, 
found  in  the  walls  of  the  Earl  of  Crawf urd  s  residence,  Brechin. 

(5)  By  Eev.  George  Wilson,  Glenluce,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot. 

Small  saucer-shaped  Urn,  found  at  Low  Torrs,  Glenluce  (see  the 
previous  communication  by  Eev.  G.  Wilson). 

Stone,  with  indented  hoUows  on  both  sides,  from  Camrie,  Glenluce. 

(6)  By  Eev.  James  Morrison,  Urquhart,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot 
Stone  Cup  of  steatitic  stone,  somewhat  oval  in  shape,  measuring  3^ 

inches  high  by  5  inches  Extreme  diameter,  having  a  handle  at  one  side, 
perforated  by  a  hole  ^  inch  in  diameter,  found  in  a  mound  of  burnt 
stones,  near  Kenny's  Hillock,  Urquhart,  Elginshire. 

(7)  By  EoBBRT  MuNRO,  MA.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot 

Fragments  of  Pottery,  chiefly  handles  of  vessels,  from  a  Terramara  of 
the  Bronze  Age  at  Castione  dei  Marchesi,  in  the  province  of  Parma, 
Italy. 

Fragments  of  Pottery,  handles  of  vessels,  &c.,  from  a  Terramara  at 
Montale,  in  the  province  of  Modena,  Italy. 

Loom  Weight  of  clay,  and  nine  Whorls,  also  of  clay,  from  the  same. 

Arrow-Head  of  horn,  and  small  hexagonal  Eoman  Tile,  from  the  upper 
layers  of  the  same  Terramara. 

(8)  By  Dr  Arthur  Mitchbll,  C.B.,  F.S.A.  Scot 

Thirteen  Casts  of  Stone  Implements,  made  for  Dr  Arthur  Mitchell, 
C.B.,  by  Mr  John  Eae,  Hanover  Street,  Aberdeen,  from  originals  in  his 
collection,  viz.,  Large  Anvil  Stone,  from  Skelmuir ;  six  Stone  Balls,  with 
projecting  knobs,  from  Aboyne,  Udny,  Kemnay,  Turriff,  and  Leochel- 
Cushnie ;  perforated  Stone  Hammer,  and  partially  perforated  Hammer, 
from  Fyvie ;  large  wedge-shaped  Hammer,  perforated,  from  Turriff; 
rude  Stone  Lamp,  from  Elgin ;  and  Stone,  with  groove  round  the  middle, 
from  Birse,  Aberdeenshire. 
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(9)  By  Dr  William  Frasbr,  M.EJ.A. 

Remains  of  St  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin;  their  Exploration  and  Researches. 
8vo.     1886. 

(10)  By  Rev.  H.  J.  Swallow,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

De  Nova  Villa,  or  the  House  of  Nevill,  in  Sunshine  and  Shade;  and 
the  Battle  of  Neville's  Cross.     8vo.    1887. 

(11)  By  David  Murray,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

Bull  of  Adrian  VI.,  granting  a  Pension  from  Provand.     8vo.     1887. 

(12)  By  Albxander  Walker,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

The  Knights-Templar  in  and  around  Aberdeen.     8vo.    24  pp.    1887. 

(13)  By  J.  T.  Irvine,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Five  Pamphlets  and  Eleven  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Queen  Anno,  &c. 

The  following  Articles,  acquired  for  the  Museum  and  Library  by  the 
Purchase  Committee  during  the  present  Session,  from  30th  November 
to  5th  June  1887,  were  Exhibited : — 

1.  Two  polished  Stone  Celts,  one  of  greenstone,  llj  inches  in  length 
by  3^  inches  in  breadth  across  the  cutting  face ;  the  other  of  felstone, 
5  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in  breadth  across  the  cutting  face,  from 
Fordoun,  Kincardineshire. 

Flint  Implement,  or  oval  Knife,  from  Fordoun,  Kincardineshire. 

2.  Stone  Celt  of  American  form,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Auchter- 
House,  near  Dundee. 

Wrought-iron  Weaver's  Implement,  with  a  notch  in  the  flat  blade. 

3.  Wooden  Sword,  edged  with  shark's  teeth,  from  Melanesia. 

4.  Portion  of  an  Adze  of  porphyritic  stone,  polished,  from  Berwick- 
shire. 

Flat  Celt  or  Axe-Head  of  bronze,  6  J  inches  in  length  by  3f  inches 
across  the  cutting  face,  from  Berwickshire. 

Three  Arrow-Heads  of  flint,  from  Berwickshire. 
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6.  Palstave  or  Flanged  Axe-Head  of  bronze,  5  J  inches  in  length  by 
2  inches  across  the  cutting  face,  from  Lanarkshire. 

6.  Upper  Stone  of  Quern  of  sandstone,  with  side  socket  still  retain- 
ing the  wooden  handle,  found  in  a  moss  in  Shetland. 

7.  Adze  of  greenstone,  21^  inches  in  length,  the  butt  tenon-shaped 
for  insertion  in  the  handle,  from  New  Zealand. 

8.  Small  oval  Seal  of  brass,  found  at  Gattonside,  near  Melrose.  [See 
the  description  on  p.  202.] 

9.  Two  oval  water-worn  Pebbles,  partially  polished,  and  perforated 
for  the  handle  as  hammers,  from  North  Uist. 

Pins  of  bone  and  of  copper,  found  in  the  Sands  at  Illeray,  North 
Uist. 

10.  Collection  of  Hammer-Stones,  being  oblong  water-worn  pebbles, 
abraded  at  the  ends  by  use,  from  Orkney. 

Polished  Celt  or  Axe-Head  of  claystone  (burnt),  3f  inches  in  length 
by  2 J  inches  across  the  cutting  face,  from  South  Ronaldsay,  Orkney. 

11.  Collection  of  Savage  Weapons,  Carved  Paddles,  &c.,  from  the 
South  Pacific. 

12.  Twenty-nine  Arrow-Heads  of  flint,  from  Banffshire. 

Flat  Celt  or  Axe-Head  of  bronze,  6  J  inches  in  length  by  3  J  inches 
in  breadth  across  the  cutting-face,  ornamented  with  rows  of  chevrony 
punched  work  parallel  to  the  cutting  edge. 

Double-edged  Axe-Head  of  Bronze,  both  ends  being  alike  and  the  shaft 
hole  in  the  centre,  from  Attica. 

13.  Flat  Powder  Horn,  15  inches  in  length,  with  geometrical  orna- 
mentation, and  stopper  of  pewter  shaped  like  a  thistle  head. 

Small  Luckenbooth  Brooch  of  white  metal,  said  to  have  been  foimd 
in  Glenwyvis,  Ross-shire. 

1 4.  Two  Axe-Heads  of  iron,  from  Aberdeenshire. 

16.  Two  Highland  Dirks,  one  16  inches  in  length,  with  carved 
handle,  marked  on  the  top  j.  bbodib,  the  blade  made  from  an  old 
sword,  marked  1740;  the  other  18^  inches  in  length,  the  handle 
carved  with  interlaced  patterns  and  brass-mounted. 

16.  Polished  Celt  or  Axe-Head  of  greenish  mottled  quartzite,  6  inches 
in  length  by  2f  inches  across  the  cutting  face,  the  cross  section  a  very 
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flatiened  pointed  oval,  the  greatest  thickness  in  the  centre  not  exceeding 
f  inch.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  cist  at  Locheamhead, 
Perthshire. 

17.  Two  Higliland  Brooches  of  brass,  one  3 J  inches  diameter, 
ornamented  with  engraved  patterns  of  interlaced  work  in  circles,  and 
having  the  initials  RD;  the  other  3 J  inches  diameter,  wanting  the  pin, 
and  ornamented  with  patterns  in  the  form  of  a  square  contained  within 
the  circumference  of  the  brooch. 

18.  Two  basket^hilted  Swords. 

19.  Polished  Celt  or  Axe-Head  of  claystone,  9  inches  in  length  by 
3f  inches  across  the  cutting  face,  and  pierced  with  a  roimd  hole'  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the  implement,  from  Thetford. 

20.  Two  Highland  Dirks,  with  leather  sheaths. 

21.  Eight  Arrow- Heads  of  flint,  from  Aberdeenshire. 

22.  Small  circidar  Quaich  of  wood. 

Large  Luckenbooth  Brooch  of  silver,  3  J  by  2  inches. 

23.  Three  oval  disc-shaped  Knives  of  polished  porphyritic  stone,  from 
Shetland. 

Two  rude  Implements  of  sandstone,  also  from  Shetland. 
Crusie-mould  of  sandstone,  from  Shetland,  and  a  Crusie  of  iron,  said 
to  have  been  made  in  it. 

Two  Flint  Implements,  from  Denmark. 

Carved  Paddle,  vrith  carved  handle,  from  the  Fiji  Islands. 

24.  Mould  of  steatite,  probably  for  ingots,  from  Shetland. 

25.  Twelve  Collections  of  Flint  Implements,  &c,  from  the  Culbin 
Sands,  amounting  to  about  600  specimens. 

26.  Three  Collections  of  Flint  Implements,  from  Glenluce  Sands, 
amoimting  to  about  150  specimens. 

27.  Collection  of  Bronze  Implements,  Weapons,  and  Ornaments  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  from  Denmark,  about  70  specimens. 

28.  Cahier  and  Martin's  Nouveaux  Melanges  d'Archeologie,  Biblio- 
theques,  4to ;  Grant's  Demonology,  Witchcraft,  and  Popular  Delusions, 
8vo. 

29.  Worsaaes  Pre-History  of  the  North,  8vo,  1886;  Worsaae's 
Industrial  Arts  of  Denmark,  8vo,  1882  ;  Hildebrand's  Industrial  Arts 
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of  Scandinavia  in  the  Pagan  Time,  8vo,  1883 ;  Riano's  Industrial  Arts 
in  Spain,  8vo,1879. 

30.  Ferrall  and  Repp's  Danish-English  Dictionary,  small  4to, 
1863;  Burgh  Records  of  Stirling,  4to,  1886;  Tenth  Report  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 

31.  Jewitt's  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain,  2  vols.  8vo;  Michel's 
Scottish  Expedition  to  Norway,  12mo,  1886. 

32.  Venuti — Numismata  Romanorum  Pontificum,  4to,  1744; 
Boyne's  Tokens  issued  in  the  17th  Century,  8vo,  1858;  D'Emery — 
Catalogue  des  Medailles  Antiques  et  Modemes,  4to,  1788 ;  De  Saulcy 
— Numismatique  Judaique,  4to,  1854;  Henfrey — Coins,  Medals,  and 
Seals  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  4to,  1877;  Carelli — Nummi  Italici,  folio, 
1812  ;  Recueil  de  Medailles,  with  Supplement,  4to,  10  vols.,  1763-67  ; 
Wellenheim — Catalogue  de  Monnaies  et  Medailles,  8vo,  3  vola,  1844. 

There  were  also  Exhibited  : — 

(1)  By  Thomas  Bonnar,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
Oriental  Water-Bottle  of  black  ware,  ornamented. 

(2)  By  C.  Campbell,  Rhodes,  North  Berwick. 

Four  old  Glass  Bottles — one  with  a  crest,  a  hand  holding  a  dagger, 
and  motto,  *  This  is  our  Charter,'  found  in  an  old  cellar  there. 

(3)  By  the  Representatives  of  the  late  Gilbert  Bain,  Mayfield 

Terrace. 

Polished  stone  Axe,  12  J  inches  in  length  by  4f  inches  in  breadth 
across  the  cutting  face,  the  cross  section  at  half  the  length  of  the 
implement  an  oval  of  3^  by  2  J  inches,  tapering  to  a  bluntly  conical 
butt.  This  fine  specimen  is  of  a  beautifuUy  variegated  porphyry,  highly 
polished,  and  quite  perfect.  It  possesses  the  peculiarity  of  many 
examples  from  Shetland  of  expanding  towards  the  end  opposite  to  the 
butt,  so  that  the  lines  of  its  sides  curve  inwards  to  the  butt  and  out- 
wards to  the  extremities  of  the  cutting  edge. 

Three  stone  Axes  of  porphyry,  varying  from  3  J  to  7  inches  in  length. 
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Two  oval  disc-shaped  Knives,  one  of  fossil  coral,  6|  inches  in  length 
by  4J  inches  in  greatest  width,  and  J  inch  in  greatest  thickness,  finely 
polished  and  almost  perfect;  the  other  of  porphyritic  stone,  6f  inches  in 
length  by  4  inches  in  greatest  width,  and  J  inch  in  thickness. 

Two  rude  Implements  of  sandstone  of  the  Pointed  type,  8  J  and  13  J 
inches  in  length. 

One  oblong  rounded  Implement  of  sandstone,  10  inches  in  length. 

All  these  implements  were  obtained  many  years  ago  in  the  parish  of 
Northmavine,  Shetland,  by  the  late  Mr  Gilbert  Bain.     . 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 


I. 

NOTICE  OF  ST  MARGARET'S  CHAPEL,  EDINBURGH  CASTLK  By  DANIEL 
WILSON,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Mem.  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 

Among  the  few  historical  remains  of  the  Scottish  capital  that  have 
escaped  the  destroying  hand  of  time  and  of  civic  reformers,  the  chapel  of 
St  Margaret,  on  the  Castle  rock,  is  the  oldest,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  interesting.  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown  that  it  is  the  chapel  in 
which  the  sainted  queen  actually  worshipped,  it  would  possess  a  value 
altogether  unique ;  for  few  among  those  who  played  a  part  in  our  earlier 
national  history  claim  a  more  honourable  place  than  the  good  queen,  who, 
long  after  her  death,  was  successively  canonised  and  made  Scotland's 
patron  saint.  In  1067  a.d.,  when  the  Norman  conqueror  was  reaping 
the  first-fruits  of  his  victory  at  Hastings,  "the  child  Edgar,"  as  the 
iEtheling  is  called  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle^  made  his  way  to  Scotland 
with  his  mother  Agatha,  and  his  sisters  Margaret  and  Christina, 
accompanied  by  Merleswayne  and  sundry  other  faithful  adherents. 
The  noble  fugitives  brought  with  them  some  needful  furnishings ;  and, 
precious  above  all,  the  famous  Black  Rood,  which  became  the  national 
palladium  till,  in  1346,  David  II.  "violated  the  peace  of  St  Cuthbert," 
and  Scotland  saw  the  last  of  the  famous  relic  at  Neville's  Cross.  The 
exiles  landed  on  the  shore  of  Fife,  and  were  hospitably  entertained  at 
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the  court  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  He  had  then  a  boy,  Duncan,  to  whom 
Wyntoun  refers  as  "  Malcolmy's  bastard  sowne,'*  and  in  this  ho  has 
been  followed  by  subsequent  historians.  But  the  mother  of  Duncan 
was  Ingibiorg,  the  widow  of  Earl  Thorfinn ;  and,  in  the  estimation  of 
that  age,  as  fit  to  be  Malcolm's  queen  as  the  granddaughter  of  Edmund 
Ironside.  Malcolm,  we  may  therefore  assume,  was  a  widower  by  the 
recent  death  of  Ingibiorg;  and  the  arrival  of  the  fair  Saxon  at  his 
court  offered  a  fitting  successor. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  affirms  that  Edgar  and  all  his  men  refused  their 
consent  to  the  alliance ;  and  Margaret  herself  was  bent  on  taking  the 
veil  and  devoting  her  life  to  God ;  "  but  the  king  urged  her  brother 
until  he  said  yea ;  and  indeed,  he  did  not  dare  to  refuse,  for  they  were 
now  in  Malcolm's  kingdom."  So  the  royal  suitor  had  his  way ;  and, 
as  the  old  chronicler  adds,  the  good  queen  "  led  the  king  out  of  the 
wrong  path  into  the  right ;  brought  him  and  his  people  to  a  better  way  -, 
and  abolished  all  the  evil  customs  which  the  nation  had  followed  afore- 
time ;  for,  as  St  Paul  says,  *  full  oft  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sancti- 
fied and  healed  through  the  believing  wife.* "  Thus  the  daughter  of 
the  line  of  Alfred  became  the  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  and  in  due 
time  the  mother  of  successive  Scottish  kings.  She  left  her  impress  in 
other  ways  on  her  adopted  country.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  refers  to  her 
with  all  the  partiality  due  to  her  connection  with  the  native  line  of 
kings.  But  though  she  was  the  grand-niece  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
she  was  of  foreign  birth ;  whereas  Malcolm  had  passed  his  youth  and 
received  his  early  training  in  England.  Margaret  was  bom  in  Hungary, 
and  grew  up  there  till  her  seventeenth  year,  doubtless  imder  the  strictest 
religious  training.  Her  mother,  Agatha,  was  a  niece  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  IL,  who  was  himself  canonised  by  Pope  Eugenius  III.;  so  that 
her  character  was  already  moidded  in  accordance  with  the  standards  of 
her  age  before  the  visit  to  the  congenial  court  of  the  Confessor  con- 
firmed her  in  the  opinions  which  she  consistently  adhered  to  through- 
out life.  She  thus  brought  with  her  the  refinements  of  the  Continent 
to  a  barbarous  court,  exercising  a  wonderful  influence  on  Malcolm  and 
his  rude  chiefs,  and  remodelling  the  ecclesiastical  system  in  conformity 
with  that  of  Rome.     The  closing  scenes  of  her  life  are  strikingly  asso- 
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ciated  with  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  possibility  of  the  survival 
there  of  any  memorial  of  the  good  Queen  is  well  calculated  to  stimulate 
zeal  in  the  effort  to  identify  it. 

When  pursuing  researches  in  the  Castle  in  1845,  with  a  view  to  the 
Memorials  of  EdiTiburgh  in  the  Olden  Time,  which  I  had  then  in  hand, 
I  learned  of  what  was  described  to  me  by  the  garrison  chaplain  as  a 
small  baptismal  font,  existing  in  one  of  the  vaults.  With  some  diffi- 
culty I  obtained  access  to  a  powder  magazine  on  the  Argyll  Battery, 
where  the  gunpowder  used  in  firing  salutes  on  special  occasions  was 
stored.  The  only  light  was  derived  from  a  small  window  in  the  west 
wall ;  and  in  the  obscurity  of  the  little  chamber  I  was  able  to  identify, 
not  a  font,  but  what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  sockets  for  the  pillars  of  the 
chancel  arch  of  a  small  Norman  chapeL  A  wooden  floor,  which  divided 
the  nave  into  two  stories,  was  on  a  level  with  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and 
so  effectually  concealed  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  th§  building.  The 
gunpowder  was  stored  in  the  apse ;  the  little  round-headed  window  on 
its  south  side  was  built  up ;  and  the  garrison  chapel,  a  plain  unsightly 
modem  building,  which  then  stood  immediately  to  the  east,  effectually 
blocked  up  the  central  vrindow.  In  a  large  volume  of  drawings 
and  engravings  of  Old  Edinburgh,  presented  by  me  to  the  Society  in 
1867,  will  be  found  the  sketch  of  the  so-called  font — the  socket  of  the 
pillar  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch, — made  on  my  first  visit  to 
St  Margaret's  Chapel. 

It  was  not  unknown  that  a  chapel  of  early  date  had  stood  within  the 
castle  precincts,  repeated  references  to  which  occur  in  the  Exchequer 
Rolls  and  other  ancient  registers.  In  Gordon  of  Rothemay's  bird's-eye 
view  of  1547  it  appears  detached  as  now,  with  the  three  little  round- 
headed  windows  on  the  south  side,  as  reopened  in  our  own  day ;  and 
showing  that  the  superstructure,  which  so  effectually  obscured  its 
ecclesiastical  character,  was  of  more  recent  date.  Vague  references  to 
St  Maigaret's  Chapel  more  than  once  occur  in  modem  works,  as  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Provincial  Antiquities,  where  he  refers  to  it  as  "  the 
chapel  within  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  founded  by  St  Margaret,  the 
wife  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  whose  name  it  still  bears";  but  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  building  now  referred  to. 
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Its  existence  was  unknown  to  Dr  Robert  Chambers  when  I  told  him  of 
its  discovery ;  it  receives  no  notice  from  Amot ;  and  though  Maitiand 
describes  an  ancient  church  in  the  castle,  he  had  in  view  an  entirely 
different  building  long  since  replaced  by  modem  barracks. 

But  the  venerable  oratory,  after  being  neglected  and  forgotten  by 
successive  generations,  is  now  familiar  to  all  as  the  most  ancient  archi- 
tectural relic  within  the  city's  limits.  It  crowns  the  summit  of  the 
Castle  rock ;  and  while  even  now  presenting  externally  little  indication 
of  its  ecclesiastical  character,  very  few  additions  are  required  to  restore 
it  to  its  primitive  condition.  Possibly  a  corbel  table  surmounted  the 
present  work;  but  otherwise  the  masonry  of  the  south  wall,  though 
including  work  of  more  than  one  date,  retains  the  three  little  windows 
and  other  simple  features  such  as  it  must  have  presented  upwards  of 
seven  centuries  ago.  Internally  the  ancient  apse  and  chancel  arch 
have  fortunately  escaped  the  destructive  waste  of  time  and  siege ;  and 
the  little  oratory  now  presents  much  the  same  aspect  as  it  did  in  the 
reign  of  David  I. 

Some  fine  examples  of  Norman  chancel  arches  still  survive,  as  at 
Duddingston,  Leuchars,  and  Dalmeny.  That  of  St  Margaret's  Chapel 
is  composed  of  two  orders,  enriched  with  double  zigzag  moiddings,  under 
a  trigonal  head  on  its  intermediate  face ;  and  with  a  string  of  lozenges 
naming  partiaUy  round  the  arch,  but  changing  the  pattern  in  an  arbitrary 
fashion  after  it  has  been  carried  some  way.  The  capitals  of  the  jamb 
shafts  are  escaloped,  with  a  heavy  abacus  resting  on  each.  The  original 
shafts  were  wanting,  as  already  indicated,  when  the  chapel  was  anew 
brought  into  notice,  and  have  been  replaced  by  plain  cylindrical  columns 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  ground  plan  (fig.  1),  the  building 
is  curiously  unsymmetrical,  both  externally  and  in  its  internal  arrange- 
ments. It  measures  externally  32  feet  on  the  north  side,  and  31  feet 
9  inches  on  the  south.  In  width  it  is  only  14  feet  at  the  west  end, 
exclusive  of  the  projection  of  the  modem  doorway,  while  it  is  fully  16 
feet  at  the  east  end.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  some  of  the  primitive 
Celtic  chapels  both  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  such  as  the  little  chapel 
or  cell  of  St  Columba  on  Inchcolm,  which  measures  15  feet  9  inches  in 
length,  with  a  width  of  4  feet  8  inches  at  the  west  end,  and  5  feet  10 
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inches  at  the  east  end.  Those  features,  added  to  the  unsymmetrical. 
arrangement  of  the  chancel,  suggest  the  probability  that  the  main  walls 
of  the  building  may  be  of  older  date  than  the  ornate  chancel  arch,  which  is 
not  in  the  centre.  The  east  window  is  also  considerably  off  the  centre, 
while  there  is  no  indication  of  the  apse  externally.  The  entrance  to  the 
chapel  is  by  the  original  doorway  in  the  west  end  of  the  north  wall. 
This,  which  has  been  restored  externally  in  the  style  of  the  chancel  arch, 
was  built  up  when  the  chapel  was  brought  to  light ;  but  internally  it 
remained  unchanged.      A  modern  doorway,  which  had   been  broken 


Fig.  1.  Plan  of  St  Margaret's  Chapel,  Edinburgh  Castle 
(by  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  1886). 

through  the  west  wall,  has  since  been  built  up.  The  internal  dimen- 
sions of  the  chapel  are  about  16  feet  in  length  by  10  in  breadth.  The 
chancel  arch  separates  this  from  the  plain  coved  apse,  10  feet  in  depth, 
and  nearly  the  same  in  width.  Judging  from  the  masonry  of  the  north 
wall,  it  seems  probable  that  another  building  was  attached  to  it  on 
that  side,  which  may  have  been  the  lodging  containing  the  royal  apart- 
ments, including  the  one  referred  to  in  a  charter  of  Alexander  III.  as 
the  chamber  of  the  blessed  Queen  Margaret,  in  the  Maiden  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  with  which  the  chapel  directly  communicated. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  a  date  is  suggested  for  the  little  oratory 
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which  must  rob  it  of  the  romance  aasociated  with  the  actual  chapel  of 
Malcolm  Canmore's  queen ;  but  if  the  entire  masonry  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  date  as  the  chancel  arch,  it  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  an  earlier 
period  than  the  reign  of  David  L,  the  yoimgest  of  her  sons,  by  whom 
the  abbey  of  Holyrood  was  founded  in  1128.  The  date  of  Queen 
Margaret's  death  is  the  16th  of  November  1093,  and  the  account  of  the 
attendant  circumstances  furnished  by  her  biographer,  as  he  "  heard  them 
narrated  by  a  priest  of  hers  whom  she  loved  more  fully  than  the  others 
because  of  his  simplicity,  innocence,  and  purity,"  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  royal  chamber  nearly  adjoined  the  oratory,  which  may  not  only  have 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  chapel,  but  is  not  wholly  unrepresented 
by  it  even  now.  That  a  church  was  in  existence  in  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh in  her  youngest  son's  reign  appears  from  the  mention  of  it  in  his 
charter  of  Holyrood  Abbey ;  and  at  a  later  date,  as  will  be  seen,  two 
separate  churches  within  the  fortress  are  repeatedly  referred  to. 

Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  eldest  son  Edward  were  both  slain  at  the 
siege  of  Alnwick  Castle,  on  the  13th  of  November  1093;  and,  as  we 
read  in  Turgot's  Life  of  Queen  Margaret — "  On  the  approach  of  the 
fourth  day  after  the  king's  death,  her  weakness  having  somewhat  abated, 
the  queen  went  into  her  oratory  to  hear  mass,"  and  having  so  done,  and 
partaken  of  the  holy  viaticum,  she  returned  to  her  bed.  Her  face  had 
already  grown  pallid  in  death,  when,  says  her  favourite  priest,  from 
whom  Turgot  derived  the  latest  incidents  of  her  life,  "  she  directed  that 
I,  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  sacred  altar  along  with  me,  should 
stand  near  her  and  commend  her  soul  to  Christ  by  our  psalms.  More- 
over she  asked  that  there  shoidd  be  brought  to  her  a  cross  called  the 
Black  Rood,  which  she  always  held  in  the  greatest  veneration.*'  She 
was  still  clasping  the  prized  relic  in  her  hands,  when  her  son  Edgar, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  fatal  siege,  entered  the  chamber  of  the 
dying  queen.  As  he  reluctantly  hesitated  to  communicate  to  her  the 
truth,  "  with  a  deep  sigh  she  said,  *  I  know  it,  my  boy,  I  know  it  By 
this  holy  cross,  by  the  bond  of  our  blood,  I  adjure  you  to  tell  me  the 
truth ; '  and  so  having  listened  to  the  fatal  tidings,  feeling  that  death 
was  close  at  hand,  she  repeated  the  prayer  used  by  the  priest  before  he 
received  the  sacrament,  and  as  she  was  saying  the  closing  words  '  deliver 
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me,'  her  soul  was  freed  from  the  chains  of  the  body,  and  departed  to 
Christ."  The  chamber  which  was  the  scene  of  those  last  hours  of  the 
dying  queen  probably  remained,  with  other  ancient  buildings  in  the 
castle,  till  the  destruction  of  the  whole  in  the  siege  of  1573,  with  almost 
the  solitary  exception  of  the  little  oratory. 

The  veneration  with  which  the  memory  of  the  pious  queen  was  re- 
garded required  no  formal  pontifical  canonisation  to  give  her  name  a 
sanctity  which  doubtless  received  in  time  such  additions  as  are  the 
natural  tribute  of  a  superstitious  age.  The  chamber  in  which  the  closing 
scene  of  her  life  transpired  continued  thereafter  to  be  associated  with 
her  memory,  and  designated  by  her  name.  The  earliest  notice  has 
already  been  referred  to.  It  occurs  in  a  charter  of  King  Alexander  III., 
which  grants  to  the  monastery  of  the  blessed  Queen  Margaret  at  Dun- 
fermline, and  to  the  monks  there  serving  God,  a  moiety  of  the  land  of 
Beth  Waldef,  "  which  John  of  Strathechyn  unto  us  on  the  day  following 
the  Sabbath  before  the  Feast  of  St  Dunstan  the  Archbishop,  in  the 
month  of  May  in  the  year  of  grace  1278,  at  the  Maiden  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  in  our  chamber  which  is  called  the  chamber  of  the  blessed 
Queen  Margaret,  by  rod  and  staff  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  remised, 
released,  and  quitted  claim."  ^ 

The  death  of  Malcolm  and  his  heir  was  the  occasion  of  a  disputed 
succession,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  for  a  time  by  his  brother 
Donald  Bane.  The  castle  was  besieged  by  the  claimant  to  the  vacant 
throne ;  and  the  removal,  under  the  sheltering  veil  of  a  miraculous  mist, 
of  the  remains  of  the  deceased  queen  to  the  conventual  Church  which 
she  had  founded  at  Dunfermline,  is  faithfully  chronicled  by  Fordoun. 
The  original  nave  of  the  church  still  stands,  with  its  massive  and 
curiously  ornate  masonry  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  early  details 
of  Norman  masonry  were  being  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  Scotland ; 
but  the  later  choir  of  the  ancient  church,  with  its  shrine  of  St  Margaret, 
has  long  since  disappeared,  and  it  has  been  replaced  during  the  present 
century  by  a  tasteless  structure  erected  in  the  worst  period  of  revived 
attempt  at  medisBval  ecclesiastical  architecture;  and  with  the  aim  at 

*  Register  de  Dunfermelyn,  pp.  62,  63. 
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fashioning  it  into  a  monument  for  the  Bruce,  instead  of  a  memorial  of  the 
sainted  queen. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1246  ^  that  the  name  of  Queen  Margaret  was 
formally  enrolled  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  the  catalogue  of  saints ;  and 
four  years  thereafter  her  relics  were  transferred  from  the  old  crypt  to  a 
fitting  shrine  in  the  Lady  Aisle  of  the  newly  erected  choir,  not  only 
with  great  pomp,  but — according  to  the  legend  recorded  by  Wyntdun, 
and  with  greater  minuteness  in  the  Aberdeen  Breviary — with  miraculous 
attestation  alike  of  her  sanctity  and  of  her  loving  devotion  to  her  royal 
consort.  But  what  has  to  be  specially  noted  here  is  that  there  were  from 
a  date  as  early  at  least  as  the  reign  of  David  II.,  and  probably  much  earlier, 
two  chapels  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, — one  known  as  St  Margaret's, 
and  the  other  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  both  of  which  must  have  been  in 
existence  when  Maitland  wrote  his  History  of  Edinburgh.  Of  the  two 
there  remains  now  only  the  venerable  little  oratory  which  is  appropriately 
known  as  St  Margaret's  Chapel;  and  possibly  still  includes  in  its 
masonry  portions  of  the  oratory  of  the  saintly  queen ;  but  if  so,  it  had 
then  another  dedication.  The  Chapel  of  Queen  Margaret  had  for  its 
most  prized  relic  the  famous  Black  Rood,  so  called  from  its  black  case  or 
fertory.  The  cross  itself  was  of  pure  gold,  about  an  ell  long,  and  set  with 
diamonds ;  and,  as  ^Ired  says,  '*  of  most  wonderful  workmanship.  It 
is  shut  and  opened  like  a  chest.  Inside  may  be  seen  a  portion  of  our 
Lord's  cross  (as  has  often  been  proved  by  convincing  miracles),  having 
a  figure  of  our  Saviour  sculptured  of  massive  ivory,  and  marvellously 
adorned  with  gold.  Queen  Margaret  had  brought  this  with  her  to 
Scotland,  and  handed  it  down  as  an  heirloom  to  her  sons;"  and,  as 
iElred  adds,  **  the  youngest  of  them,  David,  when  he  became  king,  built 
a  magnificent  church  for  it  near  the  city,  called  Holy-Kood."* 

The  chapel  in  which  this  precious  relic  was  preserved  during  the  life 
of  the  queen,  and  probably  till  the  reign  of  David  I.,  was  certainly  not 
dedicated  to  her  by  name.  The  probability  rather  seems  that  it  was  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Rood.  Various  charters,  granted  in  the  reigns  of 
David  I.,  Malcolm  IV.,  and  William  the  Lion,  are  dated  "apud  Castellum 

*  Register  de  Dunfermelyn,  Pref.,  p.  18. 

'  Bollaudists,  vol.  xxi.  p.  835,  ap.  Forbes  Leith. 
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puellanim";  but  only  in  one,  dated  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  IX.,  1237  A.D.,  is  the  curious  allusion  made  to  the  monastery 
of  the  Holy  Rood  within  the  castle.  **Gregoriu8  Episcopus,  servus 
servorum  dei,  dilectis  filijs  abbati  et  conventui  monasterij  Sancte  Crucis 
de  Castro  puellanim  ordinis  Sancti  Augustini,  Sancti  Andree  diocessB.'*  ^ 
The  famous  abbey  subsequently  founded  in  its  honour  by  David  I. 
eclipsed  all  others ;  but  this  dedication  was  by  no  means  rare.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Rood  stood  in  St  Giles'  nether  kirkyard  till  the 
Reformation.  Another  remained  till  a  later  date  in  the  valley  of 
Greenside,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Calton  Hill.  There  were  also  three 
altars  in  St  Giles*  Church :  one  of  the  Holy  Cross,  another  of  Sancti 
Crucis  de  Locano,  and  the  third  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Queen  Margaret's  first 
interment  was  before  the  rood  altar  in  the  nave  of  Dunfermline  Abbey. 
Certainly  no  such  dedication  as  that  to  St  Margaret  could  have  been  in 
use  at  any  period  prior  to  the  canonisation  of  the  queen,  notwithstanding 
the  veneration  with  which  her  name  was  justly  regarded  by  her  royal 
descendants  and  by  the  people  at  large.  Her  life,  as  written  by  Prior 
Turgot  at  the  request  of  her  daughter,  "the  honourable  and  exellent 
Matilda,  queen  of  the  English,"  is  no  piece  of  mediseval  hagiology, 
garnished  with  the  legends  and  miracles  of  a  credulous  age.  It  is  the 
biography  of  a  very  noble  queen,  wife,  and  mother,  whose  piety  was 
genuine  and  practical,  though  naturally  influenced  by  the  ascetic  spirit 
of  the  period.  The  special  virtues  ascribed  to  her  in  the  roll  of  saints, 
and  even  the  miracles  associated  with  her  relics  in  later  centuries,  alike 
pertained  to  her  as  a  wife  and  mother.  No  wonder,  therefore,  is  it  that, 
as  Lord  Hailes  says  :  "  Long  before  Pope  Innocent  officially  recognised 
her  worth  she  had  been  canonised  by  the  voice  of  a  grateful  though 
superstitious  people,  who  affectionately  remembered  her  sanctity  and 
virtues."  With  the  founding  of  the  magnificent  Abbey  of  Holyrood  by 
David  I.  the  associations  of  the  sacred  relic,  which  had  been  the  special 
object  of  veneration  by  his  mother,  were  transferred  to  the  new  shrine: 
while  the  name  of  the  good  queen  would  naturally  be  attached  to  the 
oratory  in  which  she  had  worshipped,  no  less  than  to  the  chamber  in  which 
*  Liber  Cartarum  Sancte  Crucis,  pp.  53,  54. 
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she  died.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  till  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  name  of  St  Margaret's  Chapel  first  appears 
in  the  Exchequer  Rolls ;  but  then,  as  will  be  seen,  references  are  more 
frequent  to  the  chapel  and  the  chaplains  of  St  Mary  in  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Father  Hay,  an  industrious  but  credulous  antiquary  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  whose  hopes  of  the  Abbacy  of  Holyrood  were  extinguished  by  the 
Revolution  in  1 688,  gives  currency  to  an  apocryphal  story  about  St  David 
displacing  the  nuns  of  the  Monasterium  Sanctaa  Crusis  de  Castello  Puel- 
larum,  by  the  canons  of  his  abbey,  as  fitter  to  live  among  soldiers.  But 
the  story  is  only  the  latest  version  of  the  old  Caatd  Mynedh  Agnedh, 
the  castrum  puellarum,  or  maiden  castle  of  medisBval  chroniclers,  where, 
according  to  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  and  antiquaries  of  his  type,  **  the  Pictish 
maidens  of  the  blood  royal  were  kept."  But  it  accords  with  the  known 
facts  relative  to  the  founding  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood  by  the  youngest 
son  of  St  Margaret,  to  connect  its  inception  with  the  little  oratory  in  the 
castle  where  the  famous  Black  Rood  was  the  object  of  her  devout  venera- 
tion, and  from  which  it  was  brought  that  she  might  clasp  it  in  her  hands 
in  her  last  moments. 

The  masonry  of  the  chapd,  as  it  now  remains,  is  of  very  diverse 
periods.  The  squared  Norman  ashlar,  on  the  south  side,  is  curiously  out  of 
the  horizontal,  and  overlies  older  and  ruder  masonry.  The  unsymmetrical 
plan,  and  especially  the  discrepancy  between  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  chancel,  appear  to  me  to  lend  confirmation  to  the  idea  that  we  may 
still  possess  in  this  simple  little  oratory,  however  much  modified  by  later 
additions,  the  actual  scene  of  Queen  Maigaret's  last  devotions.  It 
seems  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  filial  piety,  as  well  as  with  the 
veneration  so  generally  attached  to  the  memory  of  the  good  queen,  to 
assume  that  the  original  walls  were  preserved  by  her  sons,  and  idtimately 
beautified  by  the  youngest  of  them  with  the  addition  of  the  chancel  arch 
which  now  forms  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  chapeL  It  is 
difficidt  to  conceive  of  its  being  pulled  down,  if  only  to  be  replaced  by  so 
small  and  unomate  a  structure.  It  could  not  have  been  dedicated  to 
St  Margaret  at  the  date  to  which  the  chancel  arch  must  be  assigned,  for 
the  queen  was  not  enroUexl  in  the  calendar  of  saints  till  1246  a.d.; 
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but  her  name  continued  to  be  attached  to  various  prominent  features  of 
the  ancient  fortress,  besides  the  chamber  of  St  Margaret  referred  to  in 
the  charter  of  Alexander  III.,  till  all  except  the  little  chapel  perished  in 
the  siege  of  1573.    One  of  the  items,  for  example,  specified  in  "the 
Inventory  of  the  Royal  Wardrobe,"  &c.  (p.  168),  is  a  **ane  ime  yet  for 
Sanct  Margareth's  tour."     In  the  account  of  the  siege  in  the  Diurnal  of 
OccurrentSy  it  is  noted  that  **  the  south  quarter  of  the  toure  of  the  Castell 
callit  Davids  Toure,  feil  throw  the  vehement  and  continuale  schuting, 
togidder  with  some  of  the  foir  wall,  and  of  the  heid  wall  besyd  Sanct 
Margaretis  Zet."     It  is  thus  apparent  that,  so  long  as  the  more  ancient 
features  of  the  castle  survived,  the  queen's  name  continued  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  royal  chamber  and  oratory,  tower  and  gate.     In  addition  to 
those,  there  still  remains  what  was  referred  to  in  the  description  of  some 
of   the  earliest  gifts  of  David  I.  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  as  "  the 
fountain  which  rises  near  the  comer  of  the  king's  garden,  on  the  road 
leading  to  the  Church  of  St  Cuthbert."^     It  reappears  in  the  accoimt  of 
the  siege  of  1573,  when  some  of  the  garrison  suffered  owing  to  the 
water  of  St  Margaret's  well  being  poisoned  by  the  besiegers ;  and — more 
fortunate  than  the  miraculously  gifted  well  at  Restalrig,  which  was  also 
dedicated  to  St  Margaret — the  fountain  still  flows  as  freely  as  when 
the  queen  and  her  sons  and  daughters  walked  in  the  royal  garden,  and 
drank  of  its  waters.     In  the  spring  of  1873  it  was  adorned  with  orna- 
mental masonry,  from  a  design  furnished  by  a  valued  member  of  our 
Society,  the  late  James  Drummond,  at  the  cost  of  the  oflScers  of  the 
93rd  Sutherland  Highlanders.     It  is  thus  obvious  that  Queen  Margaret's 
name   was  intimately  associated  with  the   fortress  which   furnished  a 
secure  place  of  residence  for  the  royal  family  while  Malcolm  and  the 
Scottish  host  were  harrying  Northumberland,  and  where  her  life  drew 
to  a  close.     Above  aU,  therefore,  that  name  would  naturally  be  attached 
to  the  chapel  which  was  her  most  favoured  place  of  resort  and  the  scene 
of  her  latest  act  of  devotion  immediately  before  her  death. 

At  some  period  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Queen  Margaret,  of  which 
no  definite  record  exists,  another  chapel,  or  church,  was  built  within  the 
castle,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Viigin  Mary ;  unless  we  assume  that  the 

^  Liber  Cartarum  Sande  Crucis,  p.  xi. 
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little  chapel  still  standing  is  the  old  St  Mary's  Chapel,  and  that  a  lai^cr 
one  was  erected  and  dedicated  to  St  Margaret  subsequent  to  the 
canonisation  of  the  queen.  But  this  idea  is  not  confirmed  by  the  known 
facts,  slight  as  they  are.  The  larger  church  may  have  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  I.,  and  so  have  been  **  the  Church  of  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  "  referred  to  by  David  I.  in  the  charter  of  the  Abbey  of  Holy- 
rood;  but  the  earliest  notices  now  recoverable  refer  to  its  rebuilding. 
Unfortunately,  the  architectural  features  of  the  later  structure  are  very 
imperfectly  known,  though  it  still  existed  in  Maitland's  and  Amot's 
days.  It  is  shown  in  a  view  of  the  castle  from  the  east,  drawn  by  T. 
Sandby  in  1753,  and  the  portion  of  it  represented  there  lends  some 
countenance  to  the  assumption  that  the  more  ancient  church  had  not  been 
entirely  displaced  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  stood  on 
the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle  styled  "  The  Palace  Yard  "  or  "  Grand 
Parade,"  and  was  not  demolished  till  the  present  century.  Its  east  gable, 
with  low-pitched  roof  and  small  windows,  forms  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  engraving  from  Paul  Sandby 's  drawing  in  Maitland's  History  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  nearly  the  same  view  is  repeated  in  a  drawing  by  the  Hon. 
John  Elphinstone,  reproduced  in  1788  in  Amot's  History  of  Edinburgh, 
This  may  have  been  the  east  wall  of  the  original  Norman  structure.  The 
south  elevation,  with  tall  windows  and  buttresses  more  in  accordance  with 
the  probable  date  of  its  rebuilding,  is  shown  in  an  earlier  drawing  made 
by  Gordon  of  Rothiemay  in  1647.  Unfortunately,  the  views  here  referred 
to  are  all  on  a  small  scale,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  minute 
accuracy  of  detail  The  building  is  described  by  Maitland  as  a  very 
long,  large,  ancient  church,  which  from  its  spacious  dimensions  he  assumes 
"  was  not  only  built  for  the  use  of  the  small  garrison,  but  for  the  seiTice 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  before  St  Giles's  Church  was  erected  for 
their  accommodation."*  The  latter  assumption  would  unduly  antedate 
the  building  of  the  church  ;  for  the  curious  Norman  doorway  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  of  St  Giles's  Church,  which  only  disappeared 
about  1760,  was  to  all  appearance  a  work  of  earlier  date  than  the 
chancel  arch  of  St  Margaret's  ChapeL 

Unfortunately  Maitland  wrote  his  History  of  Edinburgh  at  a  period 

1  Maitland'8  Hist.qf  Edin,,  p.  li^. 
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when  little  attention  was  given  to  ecclesiology,  and  he  has  furnished  no 
detailed  description  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  ancient  church. 
But  the  demolition  during  the  present  generation  of  the  modem  building 
that  had  replaced  it  has  supplied  some  means  of  judging  of  its  style  and 
date.  Numerous  fragments  of  mouldings,  mullions,  and  tracery  were 
found  built  into  the  modem  masonry,  indicating  for  the  most  part  late 
fourteenth-century  work.  This  fully  accords  with  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  Exchequer  Rolls,  which  seems  to  point  to  its  restoration,  if  not  entire 
rebuilding,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  David  II.  The  remains 
thus  brought  anew  to  light  include  a  plain  moulded  stoup  apparently  of 
that  period.  But  some  mouldings  of  other  stones  are  of  earlier  character, 
while  the  tracery  is  rather  fifteenth-century  work.  This  evidence  thus 
serves  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  church  underwent  repeated  modifica- 
tions before  its  final  demolition.  It  appears  to  have  fallen  into  neglect 
and  disrepair  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  then  to  have  been  diverted 
for  a  time  to  secular  uses,  as  is  shown  by  an  entry  of  the  year  1595, 
in  the  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  "Anent  the  desyre  of  James 
Reid,  constable  of  the  Castell  of  Edinburgh,  in  elBfect  craving  that,  seeing 
thair  was  ane  paroche  kirk  within  the  said  castell,  command  wald  be 
given  to  John  Brand  to  baptise  the  bamis  home  in  the  CastelL  The 
Presbyterie  understanding  that  the  Kirk  thairof  is  unreparitt,  willis  the 
said  constable  to  repair  the  same,  and  to  dedicatt  it  for  no  uther  use  bot 
for  preiching.     Theirafter  his  desyre  sal  be  answeritt."* 

The  earliest  reference  to  this  church  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  is  an  entry, 
of  date  9th  January  1366,  of  the  account  of  Simon  of  Edinburgh  and 
other  bailies  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  crediting  them  with  the  pajrment 
of  ten  pounds  to  William  of  Calebra,  **  the  chaplain  officiating  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  blessed  Mary,  rebuilt  within  the  Castle."^  Repeated  entries 
in  nearly  the  same  terms  occur  during  the  twenty  years  immediately 
following,  of  payments  to  his  successor  "  Sir  Allan  the  Canon,"  "  to  the 
brother  officiating  in  the  Chapel  of  St  Mary  within  the  Castle,"  or  more 
frequently  "  to  the  chaplain,"  without  his  being  named.  There  are  no 
entries  for  the  years  1383-85,  nor  for  1387-89  ;  and  the  next  payment, 

1  Wodrow,  ifwc,  vol.  i.  p.  468. 

"  Botuli  Scaecarii  Regum  Scotorum,  Ed.  by  Geo.  Burnett,  LL.D.,  vol.  IL  p.  246. 
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made  by  Adam  Forster  and  William  Naper,  collectors  of  the  town  of 
Edinburgh,  is  to  Sir  Geoffrey,  or,  as  he  is  subsequently  more  fully 
designed,  Sir  Geoffrey  Lyttyster,  "  the  chaplain  up  to  this  time  officiating 
in  the  Chapel  of  St  Margaret,  situated  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
who  for  the  future  will  officiate  in  the  Chapel  of  St  Mary,  rebuilt  in  the 
same  Castle.**  The  larger  chapel  was  apparently  undergoing  extensive 
alterations  or  rebuilding  during  the  previous  imnoted  years,  in  which  divine 
service  had  been  carried  on  in  the  small  Chapel  of  St  Margaret  until  the 
restorations  were  completed.  But  now  a  definite  transfer  of  the  services 
of  the  chaplain  to  the  chapel  of  St  Mary  accompanies  the  "  payment  of 
the  eight  pounds  of  his  yearly  stipend  to  be  received  by  him  and  his 
successors,  chaplains,  who  shall  officiate  in  the  same  chapel  in  perpetual 
succession  yearly  for  ever,  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  our  lord. 
King  Robert  the  third." 

The  charter  of  King  Robert  III.  here  referred  to  was  executed  on 
the  3rd  December  1390;  and  is  a  confirmation  of  one  executed  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  reign,  which  sets  forth,  in  the  name  of  Robert  IL, 
by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the  Scots,  "  for  the  health  of  our  own  soul 
and  that  of  our  late  dearest  wife  Euphemia,  Queen  of  Scotland,  as  well 
as  the  souls  of  our  late  grandfather,  Robert,  of  revered  memory,  and 
our  uncle  David,  &c.,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  this  our  present 
charter  have  confirmed  unto  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and 
Saint  Margaret  the  Queen,  and  to  Geoffrey  Lyttester,  the  chaplain 
officiating  in  the  chapel  of  the  same  Saint  Margaret  the  Queen,  situated 
in  our  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  his  successors,  our  chaplains,  who 
shall  officiate  in  perpetual  succession  in  the  same,  whose  installation 
shall  pertain  to  us,  and  to  our  heirs,  kings  of  Scotland,  in  perpetual 
succession,  eight  pounds  sterling,  to  be  received  yearly  from  our  great  tax 
of  our  town  of  Edinburgh.*'  The  gift  was  a  liberal  one  according  to  the 
value  of  money  at  that  date ;  and  the  charter  which  King  Robert  II. 
executed  very  shortly  before  his  death  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by 
his  successor  in  the  following  month  of  December,  but  with  this 
proviso — "  That  is,  so  far  as  the  said  Geoffrey  and  his  successors  are 
bound  to  officiate  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Margaret,  the  Queen,  by 
the  charter  of   the  said  lord,  our  father,  we  will  that  the  aforesaid 
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Geoffrey  and  his  successors  be  bound  for  ever  to  officiate  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  our  Castle  aforesaid."^  The  only  conceivable 
motive  for  such  a  transfer  of  the  services  of  the  chaplain  from  one  to  the 
other  chapel  is,  that  he  had  been  officiating  in  the  smaller  one  while  the 
other  was  in  process  of  restoration  and  enlargement.  This,  therefore, 
may  be  assumed  to  determine  the  fact  that  the  large  church,  which,  till 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the 
palace  yard,  was  St  Mary's  ChapeL  The  chapel  of  St  Margaret  was  not,- 
however,  wholly  abandoned,  and  the  fact  that  the  chaplain  did  from 
time  to  time  officiate  also  at  the  altar  in  the  little  oratory,  may  account 
for  the  entries  of  payments  made  to  him,  as  recorded  in  the  Exchequer 
KoUs,  sometimes  being  to  the  chaplain  of  St  Margaret's,  and  at  others 
to  that  of  St  Mary's  ChapeL 

But  a  contemporary  record  of  a  very  different  character  from  the 
formal  entries  in  the  Rotvli  ScaccarU  Begum  Scotorum  supplies  some 
interesting  details,  as  well  as  curious  traditions,  relative  to  the  ancient 
Chapel  of  St  Margaret ;  and  serves  to  show  that  special  attention  was 
being  directed  to  it  at  the  very  time  when  the  first  Stuart  king  made  it 
the  object  of  his  pious  largess.  The  great  national  epic,  "  The  Story  of 
the  Brus,  writ  be  Master  Johne  Barbour  Archdecon  of  Aberdeen,"  was  in 
progress,  and  indeed  far  advanced  towards  completion,  in  1375.  The 
poet  assigns  that  year  as  the  "  tym  of  the  compiling  of  this  buk,"  in 
a  passage  which  occurs  after  two-thirds  of  the  poem  had  been  com- 
pleted. Subsequent  gifts  authorised  by  the  king  to  be  paid  to  Barbour, 
out  of  the  customs  of  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen,  are  believed  to  have 
been  in  acknowledgment  of  his  labours;  and  there  is  good  evidence 
in  proof  that  the  gift  of  a  pension,  made  to  him  by  King  Robert 
in  1378,  of  20  shillings  yearly  out  of  the  forms  of  Aberdeen,  was  a 
special  mark  of  royal  bounty  on  the  completion  of  his  metrical  history 
of  the  achievements  of  his  illustrious  ancestor,  King  Robert  the  Bruce. 

One  of  the  incidents  narrated  in  the  poem  is  the  surprise  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  about  the  year  1312,  by  a  band  of  Scots,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  William  Francis,  a  follower  of  Earl  Randolph.     The  gallant 

1  Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  Roll  X.  No.  9,  p.  197. 
VOL.  XXL  U 
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deed  is  pronounced  by  the  poet  as  unparalleled  in  courageous  daring, 
unless  it  be  by  Alexander,  the  conqueror  of  Babylon's  tower. 

**  Outane  this  taking  anerly 
I  herd  nevir  in  na  tym  gane 
Oastell  that  was  sa  stoutly  tane. 
And  of  this  taking  that  I  mene 
Sanct  Margaret  the  gud  haly  queue 
Wist  in  hir  tym  throu  reveling 
Of  him  that  knawis  and  wat  all  thing ; 
Tharfor  insted  of  prophesy 
Scho  left  ane  takning  richt  joly, 
That  is,  that  scho  in  hir  chapell 
Qert  wele  be  portrait  ane  oastell, 
Ane  leddir  up  to  the  wall  standand, 
And  ane  man  tharapon  clymand ; 
And  wrat  owth  him,  as  aid  men  sais, 
In  French,  gardys  vous  de  Fransais. 
And  for  this  word  scho  gert  writ  sa 
Men  wend  the  Franchmen  suld  it  ta ; 
Bot,  for  Fransas  hattin  was  he 
That  sa  clam  up  in  prevate, 
Scho  wrat  that  as  in  prophesy. 
And  it  fell  eftirward  suthly 
Richt  as  scho  said,  for  tane  it  was. 
And  Fransas  led  tham  up  that  plas."  * 

The  brilliant  and  successful  achievement  thus  referred  to  was  of  such 
an  exceptional  character  that,  according  to  the  poet,  it  had  been  revealed 
to  St  Margaret  upwards  of  two  centuries  before ;  upon  which  the 
favoured  queen,  instead  of  putting  it  on  record  in  the  form  of  a  written 
prophecy,  had  the  scene  portrayed  on  the  walls  of  her  oratory,  with  its 
ambiguous  warning  against  the  "Fransais,"  by  whom  its  English  garrison 
was  to  be  so  valiantly  overcome.  Whatever  languages  the  early  con- 
tinental training  of  the  queen  in  Hungary,  and  her  later  residence  at  the 
English  court,  may  have  made  her  familiar  with,  only  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  could  have  anticipated  the  French  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Tho  painting  to  which  such  prophetic  significance  was  assigned  by  the 
poet  bore  in  the  legend  on  its  scroll  sufficient  evidence  of  its  being  the 

'  The  Bnu,  Ixxxiv.  160-172. 
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work  of  a  later  age  than  that  of  Queen  Margaret.  If  such  a  picture  did 
actually  adorn  the  chapel  wall,  it  was  probably  an  allegory ;  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  Bunyan's  **  Mansoul,"  rather  than  the  picturing  of 
any  actual  siege.  But  the  description  has  an  interest  for  us  now,  apart 
from  its  reference  to  St  Margaret's  Chapel,  as  an  illustration  of  the  stylo 
of  church  decoration  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  King  Eobert  II. 

Turning  once  more  to  the  evidence  which  the  prosaic  records  of  the 
Exchequer  Eolls  supply  in  reference  to  the  ancient  chapels  and  chaplains 
of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  an  account  of  Sir  John  Lyon,  Lord  of 
Glammys,  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  of  the  year  1380,  records  the  delivery 
by  him  of  the  sum  of  £707,  Ss.  4d.  to  John  Gray  and  John  PoUok  to 
keep  in  custody  within  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  place  above  the 
Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Margaret,  assigned  to  them  for  this  purpose  by  the 
chamberlain.  But  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  subsequent  to  the  year 
1365,  the  chapel  and  chaplain  of  St  Mary  are  alone  referred  to  in  all 
disbursements  for  the  services  at  the  altar  in  the  castle. 

The  reoccupation  for  a  time  of  the  Chapel  of  St  Margaret,  under  the 
chaplaincy  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Littyster,  apparently  during  the  rebuilding  of 
St  Mary's  Chapel,  has  already  been  referred  to,  along  with  the  transfer 
of  his  services  to  the  latter  chapel.  But,  unless  we  assume  that  the 
names  of  the  two  chapels  were  used  interchangeably  in  the  record  of 
payments  to  the  chaplain  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  service  continued  to 
be  maintained  at  St  Margaret's  altar.  The  entries  in  the  Exchequer 
Eolls  record  the  payments  made  from  year  to  year  to  Sir  Geoffrey 
Littyster,  as  the  chaplain  officiating  in  the  Chapel  of  St  Mary  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  till  January  1393 ;  and  then  in  the  following  year 
a  payment  of  eight  pounds  appears  *'  to  the  chaplain  officiating  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Chapel  of  St  Margaret,  for  his  salary  for  the 
year."  There  is  no  entry  for  1394,  but  similar  entries  to  the  above 
reappear  in  1395  and  the  following  year,  to  the  chaplain,  unnamed.  In 
1397  the  name  of  Sir  Geoffrey  reappears,  under  the  designation  of  "  the 
king's  chaplain  officiating  in  the  Chapel  of  St  Mary  within  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  " ;  and  in  nearly  all  the  succeeding  entries  from  1397  to  1405 
the  chaplain  continues  to  be  referred  to  as  officiating  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.     In  one  or  two  entries  no  chapel  is  specified ;  but  in 
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the  first  of  those  years  a  sum  of  eight  shillings  is  allowed  for  "  a  lump 
of  wax  bought  for  light  for  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary 
within  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  delivered  to  the  chaplain  of  the  same."^ 
Another  interval  occurs,  from  1414tol425  a.d.,  during  which  neither 
chapel  nor  chaplain  is  specifically  named;  but  the  latter  is  generally 
referred  to  as  "  the  chaplain  officiating  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  on  behalf  of  the  soul  of  the  late  king,"  or,  more  generally,  of 
the  kings.  The  period  is  chiefly  embraced  within  the  usurped  regency 
of  the  Dukes  of  Albany  and  the  captivity  of  James  I.,  the  poet  king. 
In  1424  he  wedded  the  Lady  Jane,  after  embodying  the  romance  of  the 
courtship  of  the  royal  prisoner  of  Windsor,  in  his  beautiful  poem  of 
"The  Kingis  Quair."  On  the  21st  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
crowned  at  Scone,  and  Scotland  entered  on  the  new  epoch  of  its  history, 
"  the  period  of  the  Jameses."  But  the  favourite  residence  of  James  I. 
and  his  court  was  at  Perth,  which  may  perhaps  account  in  part  for  the 
fact  that  from  1425  to  1434  no  entries  in  the  Excliequer  Rolls  refer  to 
the  chaplaincy  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  Then  "  the  chaplain  officiating  in 
the  chapel  of  St  Margaret"  reappears.  In  1446  a.d.  Sir  Ninian  of  Spot 
is  named  as  the  incumbent ;  and  he  continued  to  serve  the  altar  of  St 
Margaret's  Chapel  till  1450,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  of 
Crichton.  Only  once  thereafter  is  the  Chapel  of  St  Mary  mentioned. 
The  entries  run,  with  slight  variation,  in  these  terms : — "  To  the  chaplain 
of  the  Blessed  Queen  Margaret,  officiating  in  the  chapel  of  the  same, 
within  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  from  the  foimdation  of  King  Robert  the 
Second;"  but  a  special  entry  in  1466  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
although  the  said  chaplain  has,  by  royal  grace,  been  the  recipient  of  £10, 
the  original  grant  was  no  more  than  £8.  He  receives  the  larger  sum 
for  that  year  "  at  the  risk  of  the  Accountant ;  and  it  is  eiyoined  on  the 
Accountant  that  he  pay  to  him  no  more  than  eight  pounds  without  fresh 
instructions."  In  1469  Sir  John  Rynde  is  named  as  "the  chaplain 
officiating  in  the  Chapel  of  St  Mary  within  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,"  to 
whom  a  payment  of  iBlO  is  made  "  at  the  risk  of  the  Accountant"  But 
the  next  and  last  entry  returns  to  the  older  title ;  and  with  due  care 
lest  the  payment  of  the  larger  sum  shall  be  drawn  into  an  established 
'  Exchequer  Rolls,  yd.  ill.  p.  iZS, 
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precedent,  records  the  payment  "  by  the  grace  of  the  king,  ten  pounds  ; 
although  the  foundation  contains  only  eight  pounds,  as  is  evident  in  the 
preceding  rolls  of  the  year  of  account,  from  the  command  of  our  Ix^rd 
the  King,  under  his  royal  signet  and  sign  manual  set  out  over  the 
account." 

The  definite  records  of  the  Exchequer  Kolls  relative  to  the  chapels 
and  chaplains  of  Edinburgh  Castle  thus  abruptly  end  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  a  period  of  extreme  confusion  and 
disorderly  violence,  during  the  minority  of  James  III.,  a  sovereign 
who  in  later  years  incurred  the  ire  of  his  rude  Scottish  barons  by  his 
preference  for  the  society  of  artists  and  musicians.  Unhappily  no 
trustworthy  record  remains  from  which  a  judgment  might  be  formed 
of  the  true  character  of  Cochrane,  the  mason  or  architect  who  stood 
foremost  among  the  royal  favourites,  and  of  whom  Pitscottie  says, 
"  this  Cochrane  had  sick  authoritie  of  court  and  credence  of  the  king, 
that  no  man  gatt  audience  of  the  king  hot  be  his  moyane."  It  is  wholly 
inconceivable  that  the  royal  favourite  was  a  mere  stonemason;  but, 
like  royal  favourites  in  all  ages,  he  probably  abused  his  influence  with 
the  king,  and  increased  the  aversion  of  the  nobles,  by  his  magnificent 
establishment  and  the  insolence  of  his  numerous  dependants.  The 
reign  of  James  III.  was  remarkable  for  a  striking  revival  of  architec- 
ture in  Scotland.  Till  the  demolition  in  1848  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded  at  Edinburgh  by  his  queen, 
Mary  of  Gueldres,  in  fulfilment  of  his  own  purpose,  one  remarkable 
example  of  the  architectural  skill  and  bold  exuberance  of  fancy,  so 
characteristic  of  the  period,  remained  among  the  historical  buildings 
of  the  Scottish  capital.  But  Stirling  Castle  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  James  III. ;  and  there  accordingly,  and  not  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  the 
king  gratified  that  love  for  "  building  and  trimming  of  chapells,  halls,  and 
gardens,"  with  which  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  charges  him  as  a  taste 
that  usually  pertains  to  the  lovers  of  idleness.^  The  charge  comes  some- 
what ungraciously  from  a  poet's  pen.  If  the  buildings  erected  during  that 
reign  in  Stirling  Castle  are  the  work  of  the  king's  master  mason,  they 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  artist  of  great  fertility  and  bold  originality  ' 

^  Drummond  of  Haidhomdcn,  p.  61. 
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of  design.  But  if  any  similar  work  was  executed  by  him  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  it  must  have  been  expended  on  the  chapel  which  formed  the 
north  side  of  the  Palace  square,  and  so  perished  on  its  demolition. 
No  doubt,  however,  the  service  in  the  castle  chapel,  though  interrupted 
and  repeatedly  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect  amid  the  troubles  that  marked 
the  prolonged  minorities  of  successive  kings,  must  have  been  resumed 
on  those  occasions  when  the  castle  became  the  royal  residence,  as  it 
repeatedly  did  in  the  minorities  both  of  James  II.  and  James  III.,  and 
again  in  that  of  James  Y.,  when  he  had  for  his  faithful  page  and 
monitor  Sir  David  Lindsay,  whose  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  revolution  alike  in  opinion  and  in  govern- 
ment in  the  subsequent  reign,  and  brought  to  an  end  in  Scotland  the 
reverence  for  saints  and  saintly  shrines. 

Among  the  queens  specially  associated  with  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
Marie  de  Lorraine,  daughter  of  Claude,  duke  of  Guise,  claims  a  prominent 
place.  In  the  month  of  June  1538,  when  in  her  twenty-fourth  year, 
she  was  received  at  Edinburgh  as  the  bride  of  James  V.  with  every 
demonstration  of  loyal  welcome.  The  anniversary  of  Scotland's  patron 
saint  and  queen  had  been  chosen  for  the  auspicious  reception ;  and  so, 
as  an  old  diarist  remarks,  "  On  Sanct  Margaretes  day  thairaifter,  she 
made  her  entres  in  Edinbui^h  with  greit  trivmphe,  and  als  with  ordour 
of  the  haill  nobillis ;  hir  Grace  come  in  first  at  the  West  Port,  and  raid 
doun  the  hie  gait  to  the  Abbey  of  Halyrudhous,  with  greit  sportis 
playit  to  hir  Grace  throw  all  the  pairtis  of  the  toun."  *  The  experiences 
of  Mary  of  Guise,  as  wife  and  queen,  lie  beyond  the  present  theme.  It 
is  subsequent  to  her  widowhood  that  her  name  comes  into  notice  in 
connection  with  the  castle.  Once  more,  under  altogether  exceptional 
circumstances,  the  crown  of  Scotland  had  passed  to  a  child ;  and  troubles 
grew  ever  more  violent,  while  the  hapless  Mary  Stuart,  all  unconscious 
of  the  tragic  romance  on  which  she  was  so  soon  to  enter,  was  passing 
her  youth  in  pleasant  dalliance  at  the  court  of  France.  Mary  of  Guise 
was  unquestionably  a  woman  of  exceptional  ability ;  and  her  accession 
to  the  regency  in  1554,  in  the  place  of  the  weak  and  incapable  Earl 
of  Arran,  was  welcomed  by  all  parties.  She  was  naturally  inclined  to 
^  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  22. 
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moderation;  but  she  entered  on  the  government  of  Scotland  under 
circumstances  that  demanded  rare  wisdom;  and  her  relations  with 
France  and  the  House  of  Guise  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  pursue 
an  impartial  course.  The  bitterness,  moreover,  of  factious  strife  was 
intensified  by  the  presence  of  a  body  of  French  troops  sent  to  overawe 
the  populace.  Amid  the  troubles  of  foreign  invasion  and  civil  war, 
Holyrood  Palace  was  deserted  for  the  "  Guise  Palace  "  in  Blyth's  Close, 
opposite  the  head  of  the  West  Bow,  which  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
present  century  formed  one  of  the  most  curious  historical  memorials  in 
the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.  But  this  she  had  to  abandon,  first,  for 
safety  under  the  protection  of  the  French  garrison  in  Leith;  and 
finally,  for  the  royal  chambers  in  the  castle.  There,  enfeebled  in  health, 
and  distracted  by  the  cares  of  state,  we  have  to  imagine  her  anxiously 
watching  from  the  ramparts  the  siege  of  the  neighbouring  seaport  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  Knox  thus  pictures  to  us  the  scene : — 
"The  Queen  Eegent  satt  all  the  tyme  of  the  assault  (quhilk  was 
baith  terrible  and  lang)  upon  the  foir  wall  of  the  Castell  of  Edinburgh; 
and  quhen  sche  perceivit  the  overthraw  of  us,  and  that  the  ensenyeis  of 
the  French  war  agane  displayit  upoun  the  wallis,  sche  gaif  ane  gawfe  of 
lauchter,  and  said,  *  Now  will  I  go  to  the  Messe,  and  prayse  God  for 
that  quhilk  my  eyes  have  sene !  *  And  so  was  Freir  Black  reddy  for 
that  purpose." 

Friar  John  Blacky  of  whom  we  thxis  obtain  notice  as  the  last  recorded 
chaplain  officiating  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  was  a  Dominican, 
celebrated  for  his  learning ;  but  whom  Knox,  and  other  contemporary 
writers,  including  the  metrical  satirists,  describe  aa  more  notorious  for 
open  profligacy.  He  is  styled  "The  Queen's  Black  Chaplane,  weill 
sumamed  Black,  and  not  nicknam'd;  for  Black  were  all  his  workes." 
Mr  David  Laing  gives  some  account  of  him  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Works  of  John  Knox,  He  was  Master  of  "  Our  Lady  College  "  at  St 
Andrews,  and  was  slain  at  Holyrood  on  the  night  of  David  Eiccio's 
murder.  That  the  altar  of  the  chapel,  either  of  St  Margaret  or  St 
Mary,  continued  to  be  duly  served  by  an  officiating  priest  or  chaplain  so 
long  as  the  Queen  Kegent,  Mary  of  Guise,  survived  cannot^  be  doubted. 

^   JVorks  of  John  Knox,  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 
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But  the  only  further  notice  I  have  been  able  to  recover  occurs  in  the 
official  record  of  details  relative  to  her  funeral  rites.  The  death  of  the 
Queen  Regent  occurred  in  the  castle  at  midnight  of  the  10th  of  June 
1560 ;  and  in  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  for  the  same  month  the  follow- 
ing entries  appear : — 

/tern,  to  Johne  Weir,  pewterrar,  for  ane  wobe  of  laid  weiand stanis,  to 

be  ane  sepulture  to  inclose  the  Queenis  Qrace  in,         .        .        .    iiij  lb.  zv  s. 

Itemy  to  the  said  Johne  for  sowdane  of  the  said  wobe  of  leid,    .        .  xxxij  s. 

Iterriy  for  ij*'  dur  nalis  to  the  Quenis  Grace  sepulture,        .        .        .       iij  e. 

Item,  for  xxj  elnis  and  ane  half  of  blak  gray  to  hing  the  chapell  of  the 
Castell  of  Edinburgh  the  Quenis  G.  bodie  lyand  thairin,      .      vj  lb.  ij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item,  four  elnys  of  quhite  taffateis  of  the  cord  to  mak  ane  cross  abone  the 
Quenis  Grace,  price  of  the  eln  xxiiij  s summa  iij  lb.  xvj  s. 

Great  as  were  the  changes  which  had  come  over  Scotland  in  the  long 
interval  since  the  dead  body  of  the  widowed  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
was  laid  in  state  in  the  chapel  where  she  had  so  recently  been  a  wor- 
shipper, the  circumstances  that  attended  the  death  of  another  queen  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  present  some  interesting  analogies.  The  body  of 
the  deceased  Regent  lay  there,  as  Knox  tells  us,  "lappet  in  a  cope  of  leid," 
apparently  till  the  following  spring,  when,  as  narrated  in  the  Diurnal 
of  Occwrenis — '*  Upoun  the  xvj  day  of  the  said  moneth  of  March,  at 
xij  houris  in  the  nycht,  the  corpes  of  vmquhile  Marie  Queue  Douriare 
of  Scotland,  and  Regent,  was  convoyit  secretlie  furth  of  the  Castell  of 
Edinburgh,  and  put  in  ane  schip  in  Leith,  and  convoyit  thairfra  to 
France."  1 

But  it  is  in  the  reign  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  daughter  of  James  V.  and 
Mary  of  Guise,  that,  under  very  singular  circumstances,  the  name  of 
St  Margaret  reappears  in  association  with  that  of  her  whose  misfortunes 
and  tragic  fate  have  won  for  her  a  no  less  prominent  place  in  romance  than 
in  the  national  history.  The  Queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore  stands  alone 
among  medisBval  saints  as  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  who  reared 
sons  and  daughters  to  do  her  credit,  and  died  surrounded  by  her 
weeping  children.  Hence  the  exceptional  virtues  ascribed  to  her. 
Good   mothers  looked   to   her   in   their  maternal   troubles;   and  she 

^  Diurnal  of  Occurrcnts,  p.  282 
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occupied  the  place  in  mediaBval  hagiology  of  the  classic  Eleithyia. 
Hence  Sir  David  Lindsay,  when  in  The  Monarchie  he  denounces  super- 
stitious pilgrimages,  thus  includes  the  royal  saint  in  his  anathema: — 

"  Some  wyfes  Sanct  Margaret  doith  exhort 
Into  thair  hirth  thame  to  support.** 

The  training  of  Queen  Mary,  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  was  not 
calculated  to  rob  her  of  her  faith  in  saintly  shrines;  and  when  ac- 
cordingly in  1566  she  retired  to  Edinbui^h  Castle  as  a  safe  retreat,  in 
anticipation  of  the  birth  of  her  son,  the  future  King  of  England  as  weU 
as  of  Scotland,  she  bethought  herself  of  the  special  virtues  ascribed  to 
her  sainted  ancestress.  We  learn  accordingly,  from  Papebroch's  additions 
to  the  Life  of  St  Margaret,  that  the  most  effectual  means  were  resorted 
to  for  securing  the  material  efficacy  of  the  saint's  relics.  The  body  of 
St  Margaret,  which  had  been  secretly  and  with  much  difficulty  trans- 
ported from  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  immediately  after  her  death  to 
the  church  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  founded  by  her  at  Dunfermline, 
was  transferred,  on  the  19th  of  June  1250,  from  its  original  resting 
place  in  the  nave  to  a  costly  shrine  in  the  choir.  There,  in  spite  of 
revolutions  and  changing  dynasties,  her  relics  had  been  preserved,  and 
attracted  the  veneration  of  devout  pilgrims  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries.  But  the  reverence  which  had  so  long  guarded  the  remains 
of  the  dead  saint  from  profanation  had  to  give  way  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  living  queen.  The  faith  which  Queen  Mary  manifested  in  their 
special  virtues  was  shown  in  a  singularly  irreverent  fashion.  The  head 
of  St  Margaret  was  detached  from  her  body  and  brought  to  Edinburgh 
Castle, — probably  with  no  less  secrecy  than  when  the  bearers  of  her 
body  stole  away,  under  cover  of  the  mist  to  which  Fordoun  assigns 
a  miraculous  origin,  when  Donald  Bane  and  his  Islesmen  were  laying 
siege  to  the  castle  in  1093. 

In  an  earlier  age,  while  the  faith  in  such  saintly  relics  was  universal, 
the  fertory  of  the  royal  saint  would  have  been  transported  from  Dun- 
fermline to  Edinburgh  with  every  public  demonstration  of  ecclesiastical 
pomp.  But  all  that  was  at  end  for  the  time.  Only  eleven  years  before, 
under  the  regency  of  the  queen's  mother,  Mary  de  Guise,  when  the 
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canons  of  St  Giles's  Collegiate  Church,  and  the  chief  clergy  of  the  city, 
tmdeiiook  to  bear  the  statue  of  St  Giles  through  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh, dressed  in  their  full  canonicals,  "with  tabrons  and  trumpets, 
banners  and  bagpipes,"  the  Regent  herself  gracing  the  procession,  the 
image  was  profaned  with  the  grossest  indignities,  and  the  ceremonial 
ended  in  an  ignominious  rout.  Matters  had  not  improved  since  then, 
for  only  the  year  before  that  in  which  Queen  Mary  gave  birth  to  her 
son.  Sir  James  Tarbat,  a  priest,  had  been  imprisoned,  exposed  on  the 
pillory  at  the  Market  Cross,  and  pelted  by  the  rabble,  for  the  crime  of 
"Massing,"  or  officiating  as  a  celebrant  at  the  altar  in  the  season  of 
£aster.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  desecration  of  the  saint's  remains.  Queen 
Mary  had  fallen  on  evil  days ;  and  what  otherwise  would  be  chaigeable 
as  a  grossly  irreverent  mutilation  of  the  body  of  St  Margaret,  may 
doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of  transporting  the  relic,  with  all 
its  prized  virtues,  to  the  castle  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 

The  little  oratory  stood  then  as  now  on  the  summit  of  the  Castle 
rock,  and  perpetuated  the  associations  with  the  saintly  queen  which 
tradition  has  preserved  through  so  many  centuries.  When,  therefore, 
the  head  of  St  Margaret  was  brought  back,  after  so  long  an  interval,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  chapel  which  bore  her  name  would  be 
selected  for  its  safe  keeping.  No  account  has  been  preserved  whereby 
to  learn  what  special  results  were  ascribed  to  its  presence  there  at  the 
time ;  but  the  little  chamber  stiU  remains  familiar  to  all  where,  on  the 
19th  of  Jime  1566,  the  infant  was  bom  in  whom  the  rival  crowns  of 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  were  imited,  and  Shakespeare's  phantasy  in  the 
vision  of  Macbeth  was  realised.  Banquo  s  line  had  stretched  thus  far 
*'  to  the  crack  of  doom  " ;  and  here  was  the  first  of  those 

"  That  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry." 

The  subsequent  history  of  St  Margaret's  relics  is  curious,  but  it  would 
carry  us  far  afield  from  our  present  subject  to  retrace  in  detail  their 
devious  wanderings.  On  the  flight  of  Queen  Mary  to  England  in  1567, 
the  head  of  St  Margaret  was  secretly  transferred  to  the  house  of  the 
Laird  of  Dury,  where  it  was  guarded  for  years  by  a  Benedictine  monk. 
It  was  then  conveyed  to  Antwerp  by  John  Eobie,  a  Jesuit  father.     In 
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1620  the  Bishop  of  Antwerp  issued  letters  of  authentication  of  the 
sacred  relic,  and  granted  leave  for  its  exposure  to  public  veneration.  It 
was  next  translated,  in  1627,  to  the  Scots  College  at  Douay,  where  it 
was  seen  by  the  historian  Caruthers  in  1785.  It  was  then  in  excellent 
preservation,  with  the  fine  fair  hair  of  the  Saxon  princess  still  abundant, 
nearly  seven  centuries  after  her  death.  Pope  Innocent  X.,  by  special 
brief,  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  visit  the  church  on 
the  festival  of  St  Margaret ;  and  the  privilege  was  renewed  from  time 
to  time  by  his  successors,  till  in  the  furor  of  the  French  Revolution 
this  relic  of  the  saluted  queen  passed  beyond  reach  of  further  venera- 
tion or  indignity. 

Meanwhile  the  headless  body,  ejected  from  its  shrine  by  earlier  revolu- 
tions, was  translated  at  length,  under  favour  of  Philip  11.,  to  the  church 
of  St  Lawrence  at  the  EscuriaL  There,  according  to  Papebroch,  two  urns 
containing  the  royal  remains  of  Malcolm  and  his  queen  are  inscribed 
"St  Malcolm,  King ;  St  Margaret,  Queen";  for  it  would  seem  that  not 
only  the  queen,  but  also  Malcolm  Canmore,  had  been  entered  on  the 
roll  of  saints.  The  late  Bishop  Gillies  invoked  the  aid  of  Pope  Pius 
IX.  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  saintly  relics  to  a  Scottish 
shrine  in  the  chapel  of  St  Margaret's  Covenant,  built  imder  his  over- 
sight on  the  Borough  Muir ;  but  possibly  the  Spanish  custodians  of  the 
accumulated  relics  in  the  church  of  the  Escurial  were  reluctant  to  part 
with  them,  and  so,  as  reported,  they  could  no  longer  be  identified. 

When  I  was  last  in  Edinbui^h  my  old  friend,  Mr  William  Nelson, 
had  already  conceived  the  idea  of  liberally  carrying  out,  at  his  own  cost, 
a  series  of  restorations  of  some  of  the  most  historical  features  of  the 
ancient  castle.  The  work  of  restoration,  including  the  Argyle  Tower 
and  the  ancient  banquet  hall,  are  now,  I  believe,  far  advanced 
towards  completion,  and  cannot  fail  to  add  greatly  to  the  attractive 
interest  of  the  grand  old  fortress.  St  Margaret's  Chapel  was  also 
included  in  the  proposed  work.  But  every  stone  of  the  venerable  little 
oratory  is  historical;  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  fortunate  on  the  whole 
that  it  escaped  the  renovating  process  which  an  architect  is  too  apt  to 
carry  out  under  the  name  of  restoration.  In  the  deliberations  which  I 
held  with  my  old  friend  in  reference  to  this  work,  I  was  led  to  renewed 
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inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  chapel,  to  which  I  first  drew  public 
attention  upwards  of  forty  years  ago;  and  I  now  transmit  to  the  Society 
this  sketch  of  its  history,  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  retrace  it  under 
the  disadvantages  incident  to  want  of  access  to  the  stores  of  the 
Advocates*  Library,  and  other  sources  of  information,  familiar  to  me  in 
early  days. 

11. 

NOTICE  OF  A  BURIAL  PLACE  OF  THE  BRONZE  AGE  AT  BARNHILL, 
NEAR  BROUGHTY  FERRY.  By  ALEXANDER  HUTCHESON,  F.S.A. 
Scot. 

At  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  eastward  along  the  river- 
side from  Broughty  Ferry  extends  a  tract  of  sandy  muirland,  which, 
where  not  encroached  upon  by  the  feuing  operations  in  connection  with 
the  recent  suburb  of  Bamhill,  is  stUl  covered  with  whins  and  broom. 
Here,  50  feet  above  the  sea-level  and  at  a  distance  northwards  from  the 
tide  margin  of  some  200  yards,  a  most  interesting  series  of  discoveries  of 
early  burials  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  recent  years.  It  has 
been  thought  desirable  to  gather  into  one  account  all  that  can  now  be 
learned  regarding  these  discoveries,  and  this  paper  is  an  attempt  to  do  so. 

The  first  recorded  discovery  was  made  in  March  1875,  when  a  new 
road  was  being  opened  up  northwards  from  the  public  road  leading 
between  Broughty  Ferry  and  Monifieth. 

In  the  formation  of  this  road  it  became  necessary  to  cut  into  the 
surface  of  the  muir  to  a  depth  of  about  6  feet,  through  stratified  sand 
and  gravel,  and  in  this  operation  the  first  of  the  cists  were  discovered. 
To  render  clear  the  sequence  of  the  discoveries  as  well  as  the  relative 
positions  of  the  cists,  I  have  prepared  a  sketch  plan  (see  fig.  1),  on  which  the 
cists  are  numbered  in  the  order  of  discovery.  Cists  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  were 
demolished  by  the  workmen.  Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  cist  No.  3, 
the  fact  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr  James  Dickson,  contractor  for  the 
work,  and  he  having  heard  that  some  articles  had  been  found  in  the 
cists  and  carried  away  by  the  workmen,  threatened  the  suspected  persons 
with  di«Tni«ftal  if  the  articles  were  not  returned,  with  the  residt  that  an 
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um  and  arrow-head  of  flint  were  brought  Wk,  with  the  statement  that 
they  were  found  in  cist  No.  3.  This  urn  was  subsequently  deposited  on 
loan  in  the  Dundee  Museum,  but  the  arrow-head  was  handed  to  a  local 
antiquary,  who  has  since  lost  it.  Attention  having  thus  been  directed 
to  the  discoveries,  a  close  watch  was  kept,  and  cist  No.  4  was  uncovered. 

Care  was  now  taken  to  have  a  thorough  investigation  made,  and  a 
number  of  gentlemen  qualified  to  assist  were  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  cist.  This  was  done  on  the  17th  March  1 875,  in  presence 
of  the  late  Col.  Guthrie,  the  late  Mr  Andrew  Jervise,  Messrs  James 
MacLareuj  architect,  Dundee ;  A.  J.  Warden,  F.S. A.  Scot. ;  John 
Sturrock,  F.S. A.  Scot.,  and  others.  These  discoveries  were  recorded  at 
length  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  subsequently  communicated  to  the 
Society  in  a  paper  by  Mr  A.  J.  Warden  on  June  1 4th  of  same  year,  and 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  that  year. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  information  conveyed  in 
Mr  Warden's  communication;  I  merely  remark,  to  make  the  description 
which  follows  tally  with  his,  that  the  cist  described  by  him  as  the 
"  third,"  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  child's  burial,  was  in  reality 
the  fifth  in  order  of  discovery,  and  is  so  numbered  on  the  accompany- 
ing plan  (fig.  1).  The  most  interesting  of  the  discoveries  recorded 
by  Mr  Warden  was  undoubtedly  the  cist  No,  4.  Of  this  cist  very 
interesting  photographs  were  made  at  the  cost  of  the  Society.  An 
examination  of  these  and  of  the  remains  now  preserved  in  the  Dundee 
Museum  prove,  that  Mr  Warden  had  fallen  into  a  strange  error  in 
describing  the  skeleton  as  "  lying  upon  its  left  side  with  face  to  the 
north.'*  The  photographs  are  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  south  side 
looking  northwards.  The  skull  is  distinctly  visible  at  the  west  end  of 
the  cist,  and  the  larger  photo  shows  the  left  orbital  hollow  lying 
uppermost  and  turned  towards  the  spectator,  the  right  orbit  being  buried 
in  the  sand.  The  left  arm,  with  the  forearm  doubled  up  towards  the 
chin,  lies  uppermost,  the  radius  and  ulna  being  both  preserved.  The 
right  arm  had  been  underneath  the  body  and  lay  straight  down,  the 
forearm  being  underneath  the  thighs,  the  upper  part  of  the  ulna  for 
about  one-third  of  its  length  being  distinctly  visible  until  it  passes 
underneath  the  thigh  bonea     The  legs  were  doubled  up,  the  left  leg 
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overlying  the  right,  and  a  part  of  the  tarsus  or  larger  bony  structure  of 
the  left  foot  being  stUl  in  position  at  the  base  of  the  leg  bone.  In  regard 
to  the  tying  of  the  forearm  and  thigh  bones  referred  to  by  Mr  Warden, 
I  understand  a  portion  of  one  of  the  arm  bones,  with  some  of   the 


Sc^icknol  A\oiiild,   £  anthill      B^Mt^hty 


TZfCttf' N«7 

Fig.  1. 

supposed  cord  or  woven  material,  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  returned 
with  the  statement  that  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  cloth  or  cord  was 
nothing  more  than  matted  rootlets  of  plants  which  had  made  their  way 
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into  the  cist.  The  skull  is  well  preserved.  The  lower  jaw  is  gone,  but 
the  teeth  are  in  good  preservation,  and  as  usual  worn  down  very  smooth 
and  flat  in  the  crowns. 

Returning  to  the  photographs;  in  that  one  which  represents  the  cist 
on  the  smaller  scale,  the  side  of  the  mound  will  be  seen  on  the  right 
hand,  while  at  the  base  of  it  lies  a  quantity  of  stones  from  the  cairn  to 
be  afterwards  described.  The  stratification  of  the  sand  is  well  exhibited 
in  these  photos.  The  larger  scale  photograph  is  most  interesting,  and 
perhaps  unique,  as  it  represents  the  contents  of  the  cist  lying  undis- 
turbed as  when  first  presented  to  view.  The  skull,  with  the  arm  and 
leg  bones  angled  to  suit  the  crouched-up  posture  of   the  body  when 


Fig.  2.  Urn  found  in  Cist  No.  4,  Barnhill. 

interred,  are  all  plainly  visible;  while  the  enclosing  slabs  exhibit  the 
usual  encrustation  of  lime  due  to  the  decay  of  the  bones,  that  on  the  side 
slab  exhibiting  the  very  outline  of  the  body. 

The  urn  found  in  cist  No.  3  is  quite  devoid  of  ornament,  is  5 J  inches 
high,  2  J  inches  across  the  base,  and  5  J  inches  across  the  lips,  which  are 
J  inch  thick;  but  in  its  bulging  sides  and  everted  lips  evinces  that  it 
belongs  to  one  of  the  forms  typical  of  the  Bronze  Age,  and  closely 
resembles  two  plain  urns,  one  of  rude  type,  having  the  same  character- 
istics of  form,  found  with  gold  ornaments  near  Duff  House,  Banffshire, 
described  and  figured  in  the  Proceedings^  voL  xvii.  p.  445,  the  other  found 
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in  a  cist  near  Turriflf,  Aberdeenshire  (Proceedinga,  vol.  x.  p.  740).  The 
ornamented  urn  found  in  cist  No.  4  (fig.  2)  measures  5  inches  high  and 
6  inches  across  the  lips,  is  squat,  bowl-shaped,  wide-mouthed,  and  tapers 
to  a  narrow  base  which  is  only  2  inches  across.  The  lips  are  thin  in 
the  apex,  but  thicker  below  by  means  of  a  descending  cavetto  on  both 
edges,  to  form  a  projecting  rim  externally  and  internally,  whence  in  the 
latter  a  smooth  and  regular  curve  runs  to  the  bottom;  but  on  the 
exterior  there  are  several  projecting  rings,  all  highly  ornamented  with 
zigzags  and  notches,  and  a  triple  row  of  zigzags  runs  round  the  inside 
lip.  This  urn  closely  resembles  one  found  in  a  cist  at  Kingsbams 
Law,  Crail,  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  {Pi'oceedings^  voL  x.  p.  224). 

A  bronze  blade  on  loan  in  the  Dundee  Museum,  and  now  exhibited 
to  the  members,  was  found  in  one  of  the  cists  opened  in  1875,  but 
which  one  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It  is  of  the  same  character  as 
those  thin  triangular  bronze  blades  which  have  been  found  occasionally 
associated  with  such  interments.  This  is  only  a  fragment,  but  it 
exhibits  one  of  the  rivet-holes,  by  means  of  which  presumably  these 
blades  were  attached  to  a  handle. 

In  reference  to  the  long  coffin  or  cist  which  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  cairn,  Mr  John  Sturrock,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  who  was  present  when  it 
was  opened,  informs  me  that  it  lay  east  and  west,  or  contrary  to  the 
others,  which  were  mostly  north  and  south,  and  that  the  skull  lay  at  the 
east  end ;  one  or  two  fragments  (now  in  Mr  Sturrock's  possession)  of  an 
urn  of  rude  type  and  coarse  clay,  with  zigzag  markings,  occupied  the 
space  at  the  right  side  of  the  skulL 

The  most  interesting  discovery  of  all  was  made  on  4  th  August  last 
year.  On  that  day  a  workman  in  the  employment  of  Mr  J.  G.  Paton, 
The  Wild,  Broughty  Ferry,  while  engaged  removing  gravel  from  the  mound, 
discovered  a  cist  of  considerable  dimensions.  This  workman  stated  that 
before  reaching  the  cist  he  had  to  remove  three  or  four  cart-loads  of 
large  rough  stones,  doubtless  a  part  of  the  cairn  after-mentioned.  On 
perceiving  the  cist  and  before  opening  it,  he  went  and  told  Mr  Paton 
of  the  discovery,  who  lost  no  time  in  having  the  cist  opened.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  before  doing  so,  he  did  not  secure  the  assistance 
of  some  persons  skilled  in  such  explorations,  as  features  of  interest 
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likely  to  elude  the  ordinary  observer  might  have  been  discovered ;  as 
it  is,  we  must  now  take  the  circumstances  as  they  have  been  made 
public.  The  top  stone  was  of  such  size  and  weight  that  in  order  to  get 
it  removed  it  was  broken  by  the  workmen,  one  of  the  pieces  falling 
into  the  cist,  and  thus  effectually  disposing  at  the  very  outset  of  any 
possibility  of  making  a  careful  examination  of  the  contents.  No  wonder 
after  this  that  a  paragraph  in  the  local  news- 
paper stated  that  "inside  there  was  a  quantity 
of  dust  and  a  number  of  fragments  of  what  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  skull.'*  There  were, 
however,  recovered  from  the  cist  three  objects 
of  very  great  interest, — a  small  blade  of  bronze 
(fig.  3)  and  two  gold  discs.  These  most  in- 
teresting articles  were  handed  over  by  Mr  Paton 
to  Lord  Dalhousie,  on  whose  property  the  mound 
was  situated,  and  were  by  the  courtesy  of  his 
Lordship  finally  deposited  in  the  Society's 
Museum.  Before  referring  further  to  these 
valuable  relics,  I  may  be  allowed  now  to  speak 
from  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  cist.  Early 
information  of  the  discovery  had  been  sent  to 
me,  but  unfortunately  I  was  from  home,  and 
only  visited  the  scene  of  the  discovery  two  days 
afterwards. 

By  that  time  it  had  been  visited  by  numbers 
of  people,  who  had  trodden  down  the  surround- 
ing ground  and  excavated  materials.  The  sides 
of  the  cist,  however,  still  remained  in  position, 
and  although  slightly  fallen  in,  furnished  the 
following  dimensions: — It  lay  at  a  depth  of 
about  6  feet  below  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground,  with  its  longer  axis  in  the  direction  of  N.W.  and  S.E.;  the  former 
end  was  1 8  inches  wide,  the  latter  2  feet  2  inches,  the  side  towards  the 
north  3  feet  7  inches  long,  while  the  southern  measured  4  feet  3  inches 
and  about  2  feet  in  depth,  all  internal  sizes.     The  stones  were  all  rough 
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Fig.  3.  BroDze  Blade  from 
Cist  at  Bamhill 
(actaal  size). 
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unhewn  slabs,  3  to  4  inches  thick;  the  one  at  S.E.  end,  which  was  a  piece 
of  bluish  pavement,  seemed  to  have  been  roughly  squared  to  fit  into  its 
place.  The  floor  of  the  cist,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  had  been  paved 
01  laid  with  selected  pebbles  of  gravel.  The  top  or  covering  slab  was 
5  or  6  inches  thick,  and  when  entire  was  about  6  feet  by  4  feet.  It 
was  much  honeycombed  in  one  side,  as  if  by  the  action  of  water 
hollowing  out  the  softer  parts,  and  had  probably  been  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  sea-shore.  The  stones  had  been  all  closely  jointed  with 
a  fine  brownish  clay,  which  when  I  visited  the  spot  still  closely  adhered 
to  the  edges  of  the  stones.  Similar  methods  of  jointing,  although  rare, 
have  been  previously  noticed.  Dr  Stuart,  in  the  preface  to  the  Sculptured 
Stones,  voL  ii.  p.  54,  thus  describes  a  cist  of  the  Bronze  Age  of  almost 
similar  dimensions  and  characteristics,  examined  by  him  at  Linlathen, 
in  same  parish,  in  1864  : — ^**  It  was  formed  of  great  slabs  of  sandstone 
much  honeycombed  by  the  action  of  water.  The  bottom  of  the  cist 
was  paved  with  small  water-worn  pebbles,  and  the  top  was  covered  by  an 
enormous  slab  of  freestone,  also  honeycombed,  measuring  about  7  feet 
by  4J  in  breadths  The  joints  of  the  slabs  forming  the  cist  were 
closed  with  clay,  on  which  the  marks  of  the  thumbs  which  had  pressed 
it  remained.  In  the  cist  an  urn  and  bronze  dagger  were  found"  (see 
Proceeditigs,  voL  xii.  p.  449).  From  the  preceding  extract  the  close 
similarity  between  the  Cairn  Greg  and  the  latest  BamhiU  cist  wUl  bo 
apparent. 

To  return  now  to  the  articles  found  in  the  cist.  Dr  Anderson  has 
furnished  the  following  description  and  notes  regarding  them  : — 

The  relics  consist  of  a  small  blade  of  bronze  and  a  pair  of  circular  discs  of 
beaten  gold,  somewhat  resembling  the  tops  of  large  buttons.  The  blade  of 
])ronze  is  of  the  well-known  thin  triangular  shape  peculiar  to  the  knife-dagger 
blade  of  the  early  Bronze  Age.  It  is  so  thin  and  so  brittle  by  reason  of  the 
decay  of  the  metal  that  the  edges  have  been  all  frayed  away,  partly  by  contact 
with  the  gravel  in  the  cist,  and  partly  by  the  handling  it  has  sustcdned  since  it 
was  found.  The  butt  end  still  bears  the  mark  of  the  handle  of  wood  in  some 
specimens,  but  in  this  one  the  part  which  has  been  embedded  in  the  handle  is 
gone.  The  pair  of  gold  discs  (fig.  4),  which  are  slightly  larger  than  penny-pieces, 
weigh  only  21  tmd  24  grains  respectively.  Their  edges  are  turned  over  at  the 
back,  and  the  circular  margin  in  front  is  ornamented  by  a  double  moulding 
beaten  up  from  the  back,  the  hollows  between  the  mouldings  being  further 
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ornamented  by  lines  of  punctulations  made  from  the  front,  and  showing  as 
depressions  on  the  back.  A  circle  of  similar  punctulations  surrounds  the 
margin  of  the  plain  convexity  of  the  central  portion  of  the  disc.  The  exterior 
moulding  is  crimped,  as  it  were,  with  short  radiating  lines  impressed  from  the 
front  These  gold  discs  are  unique  among  the  known  styles  of  personal 
ornaments  of  the  Age  of  Bronze  in  Scotland.  There  are  also  in  the  Museum  a 
set  of  four  gold  discs  of  similarly  thin  hammered  plate,  scarcely  thicker  than 
writing  paper,  which  were  found  with  a  necklace  of  amber  beads  in  a  tumulus 
in  Orkney,  but  they  are  much  larger  and  coarser  in  workmanship  and 
ornamentation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  gold 
ornaments  in  the  graves  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Scotland  is  a  fact  of  great 
significance  with  regard  to  the  cultmre  and  civilisation  of  the  people  at  a 
period  so  remote  that  it  must  be  referred  to  a  time  long  previous  to  the  Roman 
invasion,  when  the  invaders  found  the  Caledonian  warriors  opposing  them 
with  the  ordinary  weapons  and  appliances  of  the  Iron  Age. 


fl      .r"  TO 


Fig.  4.  Gold  Discs  from  Cist  at  Bamhill,  Broughty  Ferry  (actual  size). 

Such  bronze  blades  have  been  occasionally  found  associated  with  the 
presence  of  urns,  and  if  the  Bamhill  cist  contained  an  urn,  it  was 
doubtless  smashed  when  the  top  slab  was  broken. 

This  latest  discovery  determined  the  Society  to  endeavour  to  have 
the  remainder  of  the  mound  explored,  and  the  permission  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie  having  been  most  readily  granted,  I  was  entrusted  by  the  Society 
with  the  work  of  exploration.  On  August  26,  at  6  am.,  operations 
were  commenced.  The  top  of  the  mound  was  first  cleared  away.  It 
was  found  to  consist  of,  first,  a  blackish  earth  intermixed  with  many 
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fragments  and  particles  of  charred  wood.  Uudemeath  lay  a  great 
quantity  of  rough  stones.  As  these  were  cleared  away,  it  was  discovered 
that  a  circle  of  the  largest  of  the  stones  enclosed  the  cairn  or  mound, 
and  formed  its  outer  boundary  on  the  muir.  From  calculations  made 
from  what  remained  of  this  circle,  it  appeared  to  have  been  about  50 
feet  in  diameter,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that  after  the  burial  No.  6  had 
been  made  on  the  original  surface  of  the  muir,  the  stones  had  been 
heaped  over  and  around  it  to  the  depth  of  about  2  feet,  and  then 
covered  over  with  black  earth  and  wood  ashes  so  as  to  bring  the  centre 
of  the  mound  to  a  height  of  about  4  to  5  feet  above  the  general  surface 
of  the  muir.  When  all  the  stones  were  cleared  oflf,  the  original  surface 
was  reached,  and  found  to  be  6  to  9  inches  thick  of  sandy  earth. 
Underneath  lay  the  stratified  gravel  in  which  the  cists  were  found.  To 
avoid  useless  damage  to  the  gravel,  and  to  economise  labour,  trenches 
were  then  cut  at  intervals  in  the  gravel,  but  no  disturbance  of  the 
natural  striation  of  the  ground  could  be  discovered,  and  it  was  then 
clearly  seen  that  no  other  burials  existed  within  the  boimds  of  the  cairn. 
Other  cists  may  yet  exist  in  the  muir  to  the  north  and  southwards  of 
the  road,  for  it  seems  evident  that  there  was  no  necessary  connection 
between  the  short  cist  burials  and  the  cairn  with  its  long  cist.  And 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  formation  of  the  cairn  in  that  particular 
spot  was  a  mere  accident  of  selection. 
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III. 

NOTICE  OF  A  SCULPTURED  STONE  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN,  WITH 
REPRESENTATION  OF  SIGURD  FAFNI'S  BANE.  By  GEORGE 
F.  BLACK,  Assistant  in  the  Museum. 

The  sculptured  stone  here  described  was  first  made  known  to  me 
through  a  photograph  lent  me  by  Mr  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
In  a  letter  accompanying  the  photograph  Mr  Allen  referred  me  to  Mr 
P.  M.  C.  Kermode,  advocate,  Kamsey,  Isle  of  Man  (the  original  finder 
of  the  stone),  for  additional  information.  I  at  once  wrote  to  Mr  Ker- 
mode, who  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  following  particulars. 

The  stone,  it  appears,  was  only  noticed  some  three  years  ago,  when 
Mr  Kermode  found  it  doing  duty  in  Kirk  Andreas  Churchyard  as  a 
headstone  to  a  modem  grave,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  previously  built 
into  the  wall  of  the  churchyard.  Mr  Kermode  caused  it  to  be  photo- 
graphed, and  finally  placed  in  the  porch  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  at 
Kirk  Andreas.  Hitherto  the  stone  has  not  been  described  except  by 
Mr  Romilly  Allen  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  ArchsBological 
Association,  but  not  yet  published. 

The  stone  is  sculptured  with  figures  of  peculiar  interest,  taken  from 
the  mythologico-historical  lays  of  the  Elder  Edda,  and  is  valuable  as 
being  the  first  instance  of  such  a  sculptured  stone  on  this  side  of  the 
North  Sea.  The  date  of  the  stone  may  be  placed  about  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  thus  classing  it  with  the 
nme-inscribed  stones  of  Man,  which  are  mostly  of  this  date.  The 
subject  carved  on  the  front  of  the  stone  is  taken  from  the  story  of 
Sigurd  Fafni's  Bane, — ^a  short  abstract  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  give 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  sculptures.     It  is  briefly  this : — 

The  Story  of  Sigurd  Fapni's  Bane. 

There  was  a  king  named  Sigmimd  Volsangsson,  who  married  Hiordis,  a 
daughter  of  King  Eylimi,  for  his  second  wife.  Some  time  after  his  marriage 
Sigmund  was  attacked  in  his  kingdom  by  King  Lingvi  Hundingsson  and  his 
brothers,  and  was  mortally  wounded  through  being  opposed  by  a  one-eyed 
man,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  blue  cloak  (Odin),  who  held  his  spear 
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againat  the  sword  of  Sigmund,  which  was  shivered  into  fragments.  At  night, 
Hiordis  came  to  the  battle-stead  and  asked  Sigmund  whether  he  could  be 
healed,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  be  healed,  for  his  good  fortune  had  forsaken  him 
since  Odin  had  broken  his  sword,  of  which  he  requested  Hiordis  to  collect  the 
fragments,  and  give  them  to  the  son  she  would  bear,  who  should  become  the 
greatest  of  the  Volsung  race.  Hiordis  was  carried  off  by  Alf,  son  of  King 
Hialprek  of  Denmark,  who  had  just  landed  at  the  battle-stead  with  a  band  of 
Vikings,  and  who  married  her  after  she  gave  birth  to  Sigmund's  child.  This 
child  was  named  Sigurd  (Sigur))r),*  and  grew  up  in  Hialprek's  court,  under  the 
care  of  the  dwarf  Begin,  who  taught  him  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  known 
at  that  time.  He  also  urged  him  to  demand  his  father's  treasure  of  Hialprek, 
but  Sigurd  only  asked  a  horse  of  the  king,  who  allowed  him  to  choose  one ; 
and  Odin,  in  the  guise  of  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  aided  him  to  find  out 
Grana,  that  was  of  Sleipnir's  ^  race.  Begin  then  counselled  Sigurd  to  go  in 
quest  of  Fafni's  gold,  of  which  he  gave  him  the  following  account : — 

"  Hreidmar  had  three  sons,  Fafni  the  Dragon,  Ottur,  and  Regin  the  dwarf- 
smith.  Ottur  could  transform  himself  into  an  otter,  tmder  which  form  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  catching  fish  in  Andvari's  waterfall,  so  called  from  a  dwarf  of 
that  name.  One  day  as  Ottur  was  sitting  with  his  eyes  shut  eating  a  salmon, 
Odin,  Hoenir,  and  Loki  passed  by ;  cmd  Loki  cast  a  stone  at  Ottur  and  killed 
him.  The  .&ir  (gods)  then  skinned  him,  and  came  well  satisfied  with  their 
prize  to  Hreidmar's  dwelling.  Hreidmar  caused  them  to  be  seized,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  redeem  themselves  with  as  much  gold  as  would  both  fill  and 
cover  the  otter's  skin.  To  obtain  the  gold  Loki  borrowed  Rdn's'  net,  cast  it 
into  the  waterfall,  and  caught  in  it  the  dwarf  Andvari,  who  was  accustomed  to 
fish  there  under  the  form  of  a  pike.  The  dwarf  was  compelled  to  give  all  his 
gold-hoard  as  the  price  of  his  liberty ;  but  on  Loki  taking  from  him  his  last 
ring,  with  wliich  he  hoped  to  redeem  his  fortune,  he  foretold  that  it  should 
prove  the  bane  of  all  its  possessors.  With  this  gold  the  Msir  covered  the 
otter's  skin;  but  on  Hreidmar  perceiving  a  hair  of  the  beard  still  uncovered, 
Odin  threw  on  it  the  ring  of  Andvari.  Fafni  afterwards  slew  his  father 
Hreidmar,  took  possession  of  the  gold,  became  one  of  the  worst  of  serpents,  and 
now  watched  over  his  treasures  at  Qnitaheid." 

Sigurd  then  asked  Regin  to  forge  him  a  sword,  and  Regin  forged  one  that 

^  The  Sigurd  here  mentioDed  is  the  same  person  as  the  Siegfried  of  the  Old 
High  (xennan  Nibelungenlied.  The  northern  version,  however,  is  the  older,  more 
mythical,  and  more  simple  of  the  two.  A  bold  attempt  has  lately  been  made  by  Dr 
G.  Yigfusson  to  identify  Sigurd  with  the  noble  Chemscan  youth  Aiminius. — Sigfried 
ArminiiiSf  pp.  1-21. 

'  SleipniTf  *Hhe  slipper,"  was  the  eight-footed  steed  of  Odin.  Orana  (commonly 
Grant)  means  the  "grey  steed." 

'  Hdn  was  the  goddess  of  the  sea,  and  caught  in  her  net  all  those  who  were  drowned. 
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could  cleave  an  anvil  «uid  cut  through  floating  wooL  Armed  with  this  weapon 
Sigurd  fjEured  forth,  first  to  his  maternal  uncle  Grip,  who  spaed  his  fortune. 
He  then  sailed  with  a  large  fleet  collected  for  him  by  King  Hialprek  to  avenge 
his  father's  death.  During  a  storm  they  were  hailed  by  an  old  man  (Odin) 
from  a  cliff*,  whom  they  took  on  board.  He  told  them  his  name  was  Hnikar, 
together  with  many  other  things.  The  storm  abating,  he  stepped  ashore  and 
vanished.  Hunding's  sons,  with  a  large  army,  encountered  Sigurd,  but  were 
all  slain^  and  Sigurd  returned  with  great  honour.  Sigurd  now  expressed  a 
wish  to  slay  the  dragon  Fafni,  whose  lair  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by 
Regin.  After  a  hard  fight  Sigurd  pierces  the  dragon  through  the  body,  but 
nevertheless  it  holds  a  long  conversation  with  its  slayer,  in  which  it  answers 
Sigurd's  questions  relative  to  the  Norns  and  Mbit,  but  strives  in  vain  to 
dissuade  him  from  taking  the  gold. 

After  the  death  of  Fafhi,  Regin  cut  out  his  heart,  tmd  told  Sigurd  to  roast  it 
for  him  while  he  took  a  sleep.  Sigurl  took  the  heart  and  roasted  it  on  a  spit, 
and  when  he  thought  it  roasted  enough,  and  as  the  blood  frothed  from  it,  he 
touched  it  with  his  fiuger  to  see  if  it  were  quite  done.  He  burnt  his  finger  and 
put  it  into  his  mouth,  and  when  Fafni's  heart's  blood  touched  his  tongue  he 
understood  the  language  of  birds.  He  heard  a  bird  telling  its  companions  that 
Sigurd  should  himself  eat  the  dragon's  heart  A  second  bird  said  that  Begin 
would  deceive  him ;  a  third  said  that  he  ought  to  kill  Regin ;  another  one 
counsels  that  he  should  take  the  dragon's  treasure.  All  these  things  Sigurd 
performs,  and  rides  off  with  the  treasure  on  Grana's  back. 

The  Stonb  and  its  Sculpturings. 

The  stone  is  a  slab  of  the  ordinary  clay-slate  of  the  island,  and  measures 
2  feet  3  inches  in  length  by  1  foot  4  inches  in  breadth,  and  has  a  uniform 
thickness  of  about  3  inches.  The  stone  is  chipped  and  broken  all 
round  the  edges,  but  Mr  Kermode  has  been  led  to  believe  that  it  must 
have  measured  originally  about  4  feet  in  length  by  20  inches  in  breadth. 
The  stone  is  sculptured  on  both  sides. 

The  sculpturings  are  formed  by  double  incised  lines,  with  the 
exception  of  the  human  figures,  which  are  formed  in  outline  by  a  single 
line.  The  greater  part  of  the  two  sides  of  the  stone  are  carved  with  the 
zoomorphic  patterns  so  characteristic  of  Scandinavian  ornamentation  of 
the  Viking  times,  examples  of  which  occur  on  the  silver  brooches  found 
at  Skaill  and  on  several  of  the  Manx  crosses. 

In  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  what  for  convenience  we  may  call  the 
front  of  the  stone  (fig.  1)  is  carved  the  figure  of  Sigurd  roasting  the 
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heart  of  Fafni.     Only  the  upper  part  of  Sigurd's  body  is  now  visible  on 
the  stone,  the  remainder  being  broken  off.     In  his  left  hand  Sigurd  is 


Fig.  1.  Sculptured  Stone  at  Kirk  Andreas,  Isle  of  Man  (Obverse). 
(From  a  Photograph  by  G.  Patterson,  Ramsey.) 

represented  holding  a  spit  containing  the  heart  of  Fafni,  which  is  divided 
into  three  gobbets,  while  at  the  same  time  he  inserts  the  finger  of  his 
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right  hand  into  his  mouth.  The  flames  of  the  fire  are  represented  by 
three  small  isosceles  triangles,  one  for  each  gobbet.  Immediately  above 
Sigurd's  shoulders  is  shown  the  head  and  neck  of  one  of  the  talking 
birds  which  warned  him  of  Eegin's  intended  treachery,  and  counselled 
him  to  forestall  the  deceiver  by  cutting  off  his  head.  The  head  of  the 
bird  is  shown  with  the  neck  stretched  forward,  and  the  beak  open  as  if 
addressing  Sigurd. 

The  head  and  neck  of  Sigurd's  horse  Grana  is  also  shown  above  that  of 
the  bird,  and,  like  the  zoomorphic  patterns,  is  formed  by  double  incised 
lines.      The  whole  subject  is  thus  referred  to  in  Fqfnismdl: — 

The  first  bird  ^  says  : 

'*  There  sits  Sigurd  sprinkled  with  blood 
Fafiii*8  heart  at  the  fire  he  roasts. 
Wise  methinks  were  the  ring-dispenser. 
If  he  the  glistening  life-pulp  ate.'' 


Second  bird : 


"  There  lies  Regin  communing  with  himself ; 
He  will  beguile  the  youth  who  in  bim  trusts  : 
In  rage  he  brings  evil  words  together, 
The  framer  of  evil  will  avenge  his  brother." 


Third  bird : 


"  By  the  head  shorter,  let  him  the  hoary  sage ' 
Send  hence  to  Hell;  all  the  gold  then  can  he 
Possess  alone,  the  mass  that  under  Fafni  lay." 

Fourth  bird : 

"  He  would,  methinks,  be  prudent. 
If  he  could  have  your  friendly  counsel,  my  sisters! 
If  he  would  bethink  himself  and  Hugin  gladden. 
There  I  expect  the  wolf  where  his  ears  I  see." 

*  The  original  word  is  i^/SOf  which  has  been  variously  interpreted  eagle,  hawk, 
nuthatch,  woodpecker,  or  magpie  5  E^r  is  the  poetical  word  for  eagle. 

*  The  original  word  is  ]ndr,  the  technical  meaning  of  which  is  obscure.  In  the 
Oleasby-Vigfusson  Icelandic  Dictionary  it  is  rendered  "  a  sayer  of  saws,  a  wise  man, 
a  sage  (a  bard?).** 
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Fifth  bird : 

''  Not  80  prudent  is  that  tree  of  battle, 
As  I  that  warlike  leader  had  supposed, 
If  he  one  brother  lets  depart, 
Now  he  the  other  has  of  life  bereft" 

Sixth  bird : 

'*  He  is  most  simple,  if  he  longer  spares 
That  people's  pest.  There  lies  Begin, 
Who  has  betrayed  him.     He  cannot  guard  against  it.** 

Seventh  bird : 

"  By  the  head  shorter  let  him 
Make  the  ice-cold  Jotun, 

And  of  his  rings  deprive  him ;  then  of  that  treasure  thou. 
Which  Fafni  owned,  sole  lord  wOt  be." 

Sigurd  replies : 

"  Fate  shall  not  so  resistless  be. 
That  Begin  shall  my  death-word  bear ; 
For  the  brothers  both  shall  speedily 
Go  hence  to  Hell." 

In  the  lowest  left-hand  comer  is  shown  the  upper  half  of  a  human 
figure  holding  a  sword  at  arm's  length.  It  no  doubt  represents  Sigurd, 
but  whether  before  or  after  slaying  the  dragon  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stone  (fig.  2)  is  carved  the  outlines  of  what 
Mr  Kermode  believes  to  be  a  wheel-headed  cross,  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  of  which  must  have  been  at  least  7  J  inches.  The  zoomorphic 
pattern  on  the  shaft  of  the  cross  he  thinks,  judging  from  other  examples, 
must  have  extended  to  at  least  3  feet  6  inches  in  length.  The  inter- 
laced zoomorphic  pattern  differs  slightly  from  the  other  Manx  stones, 
but  has  some  resemblance  to  one  of  the  Kirk  Michael  crosses  (Gumming, 
Runic  Monuments  in  Man,  fig.  19)  and  to  the  Malew  Cross  (Gumming, 
fig.  15).  In  the  middle  of  the  cross-shaft  is  a  curious  human  figure  in 
a  high  hat  and  a  frock  reaching  to  the  knees.  The  arms  of  this  figure 
are  extended  forwards  at  full  length,  with  the  left  crossed  over  the  right, 
and  bound  together  at  the  wrists  by  what  seems  to  be  a  ring.  The  feet 
also  of  this  figure  are  bound  together  in  a  double  ring  shaped  like  the 
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figure  8.     At  the  back  of  the  figure,  and  shown  perpendicular  to  the 
shaft  of  the  cross,  is  the  figure  of  a  serpent  interlaced  twice  on  its  own 


Fig.  2.  Sculptured  Stone  at  Kirk  Andreas,  Isle  of  Man  (Reverse). 

(From  a  Photograph  by  G.  Patterson,  Ramsey.) 

self.     The  head  of  the  serpent  is  on  a  level  with  the  shoulder  of  the 
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human  figure,  but  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  this  carving  is  meant  for  a  representation  of  "  the  bound 
Loki,"  the  devil  of  the  old  Norse  mythology,  the  story  of  whose  end  is 
as  follows : — 

After  Loki  had  enraged  the  gods  by  his  many  treacheries,  he  was 
chased  by  them,  and  took  refuge  in  the  waterfall  of  Frarangr,  where  he 
was  caught  by  the  gods  in  a  net  under  the  form  of  a  salmon.  After  his 
capture  he  changed  to  his  human  form,  and  as  a  punishment  the  gods 
caused  him  to  be  bound  to  a  rock  with  the  entrails  of  his  own  son  Kari. 
After  he  was  bound  Ska^i  (a  goddess,  daughter  of  piassi  and  the  wife  of 
Njor^)  took  a  venomous  serpent  and  fastened  it  up  over  Loki's  head. 
The  venom  dropped  down  from  it  on  to  Loki's  face.  Sigyn,  Loki's 
wife,  sat  beside  him,  and  held  a  basin  under  the  serpent's  head  to  catch 
the  venom,  and  when  the  basin  was  full  she  took  it  away  to  empty  it. 
Meanwhile  the  venom  dropped  on  Loki,  who  shrank  from  it  so  violently 
that  the  whole  earth  trembled  ^  (jEgisdrekka,  49-65). 

To  the  left  of  the  cross  and  at  the  same  height  as  the  bound  Loki, 
there  are  traces  of  another  and  larger  human  figure.  It  is  partly  scaled 
oflf,  only  the  lower  part  of  the  body  from  the  breast  down  being  distinct. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  for  whom  it  is  meant,  but  it  may  be  only  another 
representation  of  Sigurd. 

Other  Examples. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  Manx  stone,  all  the  other 
examples  of  Sigurd  Fafni's  Bane  known  to  me  are  here  brought  together 
and  described  as  briefly  as  possible. 

1.  Ramsundsrherg,  Sodermanland,  Sweden, — This  stone  is  a  large  rock 
surface,  measuring  16  feet  long  by  from  4  to  6  feet  in  breadth.  On 
it  is  carved  the  bellows,  anvil,  hammer,  and  tongs  used  in  forging 
Sigurd's  sword  "Gram";  Sigurd  sitting  roasting  Fafni's  heart,  and 
holding  his  thumb  in  his  mouth  ;  the  tree  and  the  talking  birds ;  Sigurd's 

*  The  subject  of  "the  bound  Loki"  occure  on  the  Gosforth  Cross,  Cumberland, 
with  the  addition  of  Sigyn  holding  the  dish  to  catch  the  venom  as  it  dropped  from 
the  serpent's  mouth. 
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horse  "Grana";  the  decapitated  body  of  Regin,  with  his  head  lying 
beside  it,  &c.  Surrounding  these  carvings  is  the  conventional  dragonesque 
figure  so  common  on  Swedish  rune-stones  (but  in  this  case  divided  into 
three  separate  animals).  Sigurd  is  also  shown  holding  his  sword  in  both 
hands,  and  piercing  the  body  of  the  largest  dragon.  On  the  body  of  the 
dragon  is  carved  the  following  Runic  inscription: — Siripr  :  kiarpi  :  bur  : 
post  :  mupir  :  cUriks  :  tidtr  :  urrm  :  fur  scUu  :  hvlmkirs  :  /aj^wr  :  sulcrupar 
buata  :  sis,  which  may  be  thus  translated  :  "  Sigrid  made  this  bridge,  she 
was  Alrik's  mother  and  Orm's  daughter,  for  Holmger's,  her  husband's  soul, 
Jie  iDOS  Sugrud's  father."^    Fig.  3. 


Fig.  8.  Sculptured  Stone  at  Ramsunds-berg,  SodermanlaDd,  Sweden. 

2.  Gijk^  Sodennardand^  Sweden,  a  few  miles  from  the  above. — The 
stone  is  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  above,  but  it  is  imperfect  at  one  end. 
The  carvings  are  similar,  but  more  rudely  done.  It  also  bears  the  follow- 
ing incomplete  Runic  inscription  : — Isaio  :  raisti  :  «tai  :  ain  :  pansa  :  at : 

yuar  :  faupr  :  slopa  :  kbrat  :  sin  :  /aI>M[r] uli:  hano  :  7nst :  iurari : 

kaurn^  which  may  be  translated  thus  :  *'  Isaio  raised  this  stone,  by  him- 

^  Save,  SigurdS'Riatnin^ama  A  Ramsunds-Berget  odi  Ook-stenen^  p.  27,  pi.  i.  Note 
the  change  of  hur  for  ftrd,  bu/Ua  for  buantaf  sis  for  sitis.  For  the  explanation  of  the 
loss  of  the  n  in  the  last  two  words,  see  Stephens,  Old  Nor,  Hun,  Afoiu,  i.  p.  24.  In 
the  translation  above  the  words  in  italics  are  supplied  to  complete  the  sense. 
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self,    this    after    Thuar,   the   father    of    Slod,    and   after   Brand   his 

father lurar ?"i      Fig.  4. 

3.  Drdfle,  Ujyland,  Sweden. — This  stone  is  only  known  to  me  from 
a  short  description  of  it  by  Prof.  Stephens  in  his  Studies  on  Northern 
Mythology^  p.  370.  Prof.  Stephens  says  : — "  In  the  Danish  lllugtretet 
Tidende  for  May  13,  1877,  I  made  public  a  third  Swedish  funeral 
stone,  from  Drafle,  Upland,  on  which  is  sculptured  sigurd  slaying  fafne 
the  dragon.  But,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  it  shows  us  also  andware 
the  dwarf  reaching  forth  his  only  remaining  golden  jewel,  the  fatal  Ring, 


Fig.  4.  Sculptured  Stone  at  Gok,  Sodermauland,  Sweden. 

with  which  the  Anses  covered  the  last  hair  of  the  death-struck  otter. 
This  piece  is  from  the  first  Christian  AgQ^  is  incised  with  the  later  runes, 
and  must  date  about  a.d.  1000-1050." 

4,  Gatdstad,  Jarlsbe^'g,  Norway. — This  example  consists  of  a  series 
of  five  circular  panels  carved  on  a  church  door-pillar  at  the  above  place. 
The  top  panel,  which  is  imperfect,  shows  Sigurd  with  one  foot  advanced, 

^  Save,  ibid. ,  p.  88.  Note  here  also  stai  for  stain,  and  brat  for  brant.  Owing  to  the 
stone  being  imperfect  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  latter  part  of  the  inscription 
correctly. 
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and  holding  his  shield  before  him.  The  next  and  lower  panel  contains 
the  only  known  instance  of  the  representation  of  Otter's  skin  covered 
with  the  gold.  The  third  panel  shows  Regin  sitting  beside  the  anvil, 
and  holding  the  hammer  and  tongs.  The  fourth  contains  a  nondescript 
animal  representing  the  dragon,  which  is  being  killed  by  Sigurd,  who  sits 
in  the  fifth  and  lowest  panel,  and  thrusts  upwards  with  his  sword.^ 
Fig.  5. 

5.  Hyllesiady  Setersdal,  Norway,  and  now  in  the  Christiania  Museum. — 
The  figures  in  this  example  are  carved  on  the  pillars  of 
a  church  door,  supposed  to  date  from  1150.  The  carvings 
are  to  be  examined  from  the  bottom  of  the  right-hand 
panel  upwards.  The  first  panel  shows  Regin  and  Sigurd 
forging  the  sword  "  Gram " — Sigurd  working  the 
bellows.  The  second  panel  shows  them  tempering  the 
sword — Sigurd  this  time  with  his  helmet  on.  The  third 
panel  shows  Sigurd,  .armed  with  sword  and  shield, 
piercing  the  dragon's  body.  The  second  pillar  at  the 
bottom  shows  Sigurd  sitting  roasting  Fafni's  heart,  which 
is  here  represented  by  three  gobbets  on  a  spit,  as  on 
the  Isle  of  Man  stone.  Sigurd  is  also  represented  as 
inserting  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  into  his  mouth. 
In  the  left  half  of  this  panel  Regin  is  represented 
sitting  with  head  bowed  (sleeping),  and  clasping  Sigurd's 
sword  by  the  cross-guard.  Above  this  panel  is  another, 
containing  the  tree  with  the  three  talking  birds  sitting 
on  the  branches,  and  also  Sigurd's  horse  Grana.  The 
next  panel  shows  Sigurd  with  his  shield  hanging  on  his  atGaulste^^  J^f- 
left  shoulder,  and  holding  Regin  by  the  wrist  while  he  berg,  Norway, 
severs  the  arm  from  his  body.* 

The  top  panel  of  this  pillar  furnishes  an  interesting  example  of 
Gunnar  harping  in  the  wormpit,  as  set  forth  in  the  Greenland  Lay  of 
Atlu  The  story  is  briefly  this : — Gunnar  Giuking  had  married  Sigurd's 
first-love,  Brynhild.    Some  time  after  he  journeyed  to  the  court  of  King 

^  Norske  Fortidsmindesmerkers  Bevariiig,  1855,  pi.  vii. 

'^  Aarhogerfor  Nordiak  OldkyndigJied  og  Historie,  1870,  pi.  xiv. 
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Fig.  6.  Door  Pillars  at  Hyllestad,  Setersdal,  Norway. 
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Atli  (Atilla,  King  of  the  Huns,  the  Etzel  of  the  Nibelungenlted),  his 
brother-in-law,  where,  because  he  would  not  betray  the  hiding-place  of 
Sigurd's  goldhoaixi,  he  was  cast  into  a  den  of  snakes  with  his  hands  fast 
tied.  His  sister  Gudrun  sent  him  a  harp,  and  on  this  he  played  so 
sweetly  with  his  toes  that  he  charmed  the  serpents  to  sleep,  save  one, 
which  gnawed  through  his  breast,  and  stung  him  in  the  heart.     Fig.  6. 

6.  Veigusddty  Itobygdelag,  Norway, — Nicolaysen  ^  describes  a  church 
door  at  this  place  as  being  formed  of  two  planks,  the  right  one  carved 
with  the  figures  of  two  animals,  and  the  left  one  with  four  repre- 
sentations from  the  saga  of  Sigurd  Fafni's  Bane.  These  representa- 
tions are  not  arranged  in  chronological  order.  Thus  the  first  or  upper- 
most shows  Sigurd  in  the  act  of  killing  Begin,  while  in  the  second  he 
tests  the  sword ;  in  the  third  he  and  Begin  make  a  new  sword ;  and  in 
the  fourth  and  lowest  Sigurd  roasts  Fafni's  heart  under  a  tree  with  a  bird 
on  the  top.  The  date  of  the  carving  is  placed  by  Nicolaysen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

7.  Durham  Castle. — Prof.  Stephens,  in  his  paper  "  On  a  Runic  Door 
from  Iceland,"  published  in  the  Archceologia  Scotica  (vol.  v.  pt.  1,  p.  262), 
quotes  from  Notes  and  QtterieSf  of  June  7,  1873,  p.  459,  the  follow- 
ing account  of  a  miserere  in  the  chapel  of  Durham  Castle,  which  he 
thinks  contains  a  representation  of  Sigurd  and  the  dragon  > — "  6.  Winged 
and  long-eared  dragon  with  clawed  feet.  A  human  figure  has  been 
broken  away,  but  a  hand  pushing  a  shield  against  the  dragon's  nose,  and 
a  bare  foot  broken  off  at  the  instep,  remain.  In  background  a  cabbage- 
like  tree.  On  either  side  a  mask,  one  with  tongue  out."  It  is  possible 
that  this  is  another  example,  but  the  details  are  not  characteristic  enough 
to  enable  us  to  determine  with  certainty.  The  carving  is  supposed  to 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

8.  Leeds,  England, — In  the  Journal  of  the  British  ArchoeologicaX 
Association  (voL  xli.  pp.  138-39)  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  B.D., 
describes  a  sculptured  cross-shaft  in  the  parish  church  at  Leeds  as 
having  a  panel  containing  the  pincers,  hammer,  bellows,  and  the  anvil 
of  a  smith.  The  same  panel  contains  an  obliterated  figure,  probably 
intended  for  a  human  being.     Attached  by  bands  to  the  sides  of  the 

'  Norske  Forlevninger,  p.  252. 
VOL.  XXL  Y 
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figure  are  two  wings,  while  above  what  should  be  the  head  is  the  figure 
of  a  woman  in  a  long  dress,  who  is  being  held  by  the  back  hair  and  the 
tail  of  her  dress  by  the  supposed  human  figure.  Mr  Browne  supposes 
this  to  represent  Volund  (the  Weyland  Smith  of  the  Anglo-Saxons) 
carrying  off  a  swan-maiden.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  his 
interpretation  is  exceedingly  improbable. 

Another  panel  on  the  same  cross-sliaft  contains  the  figure  of  a  man 
holding  a  sword,  and  what  by  a  stretch  of  imagination  may  be  called  a 
shield.  This  figure  Mr  Browne  thinks  represents  Sigurd,  but  it  may  be 
anybody.  Unless  we  have  more  characteristic  and  definite  points  to 
base  judgment  upon,  it  must  be  held  as  a  very  unsatisfactory  method  of 
interpreting  sculpturings  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  one  or  two  points 
of  resemblance.  In  his  remarks  on  the  GK)k  Stone — an  illustration  of 
which  accompanies  his  paper — Mr  Browne  falls  into  the  error  of  mistak- 
ing the  rude  representation  of  the  tree  for  the  body  of  the  dead  Fafni. 
A  glance  at  the  Eamsunds-berg  stone  (which  he  also  figures)  would 
have  saved  him  from  committing  such  an  error. 

9.  Halton,  Lancashire, — Mr  J.  Romilly  Allen  describes  a  cross-shaft 
at  this  place  as  having  a  panel  containing  a  "  blacksmith  seated  at  his 
forge,  with  a  hammer  upraised,  in  the  act  of  striking ;  below  is  what 
seems  to  be  a  pair  of  double-bellows  and  an  anvil ;  on  the  f oige  a  pair 
of  pincers.  The  top  of  the  panel  is  filled  in  with  a  circular  ring  and 
a  figure  of  eight  loops  interlaced,  a  sword,  a  pair  of  pincers,  a  hammer, 
and  another  object."^  The  "  other  object "  is  clearly  the  headless  body 
of  a  man.  This  is  a  much  more  probable  example  of  Sigurd  Fafni's 
Bane  than  the  Leeds  cross,  but,  as  Mr  Romilly  Allen  remarks,*  **  Until 
some  much  stronger  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  than  the 
supposed  resemblances  between  the  descriptions  in  the  sagas  and  the 
scidptures  on  the  cross,  we  must  hesitate  to  accept  this  view  of  the  case, 
viz.,  that  heathen  legends  were  ever  adapted  to  Christian  purposes.** 

^  Jour,  Brit,  Arch,  Assoc,,  vol.  xlii.  p.  881. 
>  Ibid.,  p.  884. 
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IV. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  BRONZE  WEAPONS  OF  ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND, 
AND  OF  AN  IRON  AGE  DEPOSIT  FOUND  IN  A  CIST  AT  MOAN, 
H ARRAY.    By  J.  W.  CURSITER,  r.S.A.  Scot. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  March  1885,  I  exhibited  a  few 
specimens  from  my  collection  of  antiquities  made  in  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, which  included  a  bronze  spear-head  "  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Shetland,"  at  which  time  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  positive  record  of  any  weapons  of  the  Bronze  Age  ever  having 
been  found  in  these  islands,  and  that,  so  far  as  evidence  went,  they  might 
have  passed  directly  from  an  age  of  stone  to  one  of  iron  without  the 
intervention  of  a  Bronze  Period. 

In  the  GerUleman^a  Magazine  for  1862  (pt.  ii.  p.  601)  appeared  a 
letter  from  the  late  Mr  Farrer  (an  honorary  member  of  this  Society), 
describing  his  discoveries  at  the  Knowe  of  Saverough  in  Birsay,  Orkney, 
in  which  the  following  paragraph  occurs : — *^  Small  fragments  of  bone 
have,  it  is  said,  occasionally  been  observed  protruding  from  the  ground, 
and  some  years  ago  an  iron  or  bronze  spear-head  was  picked  up  by  a 
child  on  the  top  of  the  Knowe.  It  is  stated  that  the  exact  counterpart 
of  this  weapon  was  found  many  years  previously  sticking  in  a  skuU 
about  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  Knowe,"  This  will  also  be  found 
in  the  Society's  Proceedings  for  January  1863.  Vaguely  uncertain  as 
it  is,  this  statement  is  the  only  reference  I  have  been  able  to  discover  to 
such  relics  having  been  found  in  this  county. 

Ornaments  and  trappings  of  bronze  have  frequently  been  found  in  our 
tumuli  and  mosses,  and  the  Society's  collection  possesses  a  pair  of  bronze 
shears  from  the  parish  of  Birsay,  presented  by  Mr  Leask  a  few  years 
ago,  but  no  products  of  a  Bronze  Age  proper  were  known  to  exist.  I  am 
glad  to  be  in  a  position  to-day  to  submit  for  your  inspection  a  few 
specimens  of  indubitable  Bronze  Age  types,  as  well  as  to  vouch  for  the 
location  to  Shetland  of  the  find  of  the  spear-head  formerly  unauthenti- 
cated.  The  specimens  consist  of  a  dagger,  a  dagger-knife,  and  a  socketed 
knife  of  bronze. 
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The  dagger  is  one  of  the  class  known  as  rapier-shaped,  having  a  long 
narrow  blade  and  short  broad  base;  it  measures  10  inches  in  length,  1 
inch  in  breadth  at  the  base  of  the  blade,  which  expands  to  about  2  inches 
at  the  butt,  which  is  semicircular,  and  has  been  attached  to  the  handle 
by  rivets.  It  was  found  in  April  1886  by  Archibald  Smith,  tenant  of 
Nether  Bossack,  when  peat  cutting,  and  at  a  depth  of  six  peats  in  the 
Ditch  Park  Moss,  in  St  Andrew's  parish,  Orkney,  about  400  yards  from 

the  house  of  Sillerdyke,  in  a  straight  line 
between  Sillerdyke  and  Nether  Bossack. 
The  rivet  holes  are  broken  away,  and  no 
traces  of  the  rivets  or  handle  were  founi 

The  dagger-knife  (fig.  1),  which  is  of  the 
class  of  broad  flat  triangular  blades  with  a 
broad  flat  mid-rib,  was  found  on  the  6th 
May  1887  by  James  Spence  of  Aikers,  St 
Andrews,  when  peat-cutting  in  a  moss 
between  St  Andrews  and  Holm  parishes, 
a  few  yards  on  the  Holm  side  of  the  march 
line,  and  was  brought  to  me  by  W.  Dover 
Baikie,  Esq.  of  Tankerness.  It  measures 
7  J  inches  long,  2|  inches  broad  at  the  base, 
and  tapers  to  the  point.  It  has  a  flat 
midrib  1  inch  wide  at  the  base  and  narrow- 
ing to  the  point,  and  two  parallel  grooves  at 
each  side  of  the  midrib  on  each  side  of  the 
blade.  It  has  been  hafted  in  the  usual 
maimer  by  four  rivets  of  bronze,  only  one 
of  which  remains  in  the  blade,  and  measures 
about  |ths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  about 
^th  of  an  inch  on  the  square.  The  rivets 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  flattened 
heads,  and  the  marking  at  the  base  of  the 
blade  shows  the  usual  U-shaped  notch 
in  the  centre  of  the  handle.  On  visiting  the  spot  where  it  was 
found,  I  ascertained  that  it  was  discovered  2  feet  from  the  present 


Fig.  1.  Broad  Dagger  •  Knife, 
found  in  a  Moss  in  Orkney 
(7}  inches  in  length). 
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surface,  but  that  three  peats  deep  had  been  cut  from  the  same  ground 

within  the  memory  of  people  in  the  district.     The  Howe  of  Garth  is 

the  nearest  landmark,  and  lies  by  compass  N.W.  J  N.  at  a  distance  of 

about  600  yards,  and  the  Head  of  Holland  in  St  Ola  bearing  NE.  by  N. 

J  E.  in  the  distance.     "When  found  there  were  three  rivets  in  the  blade; 

two   of  them   were   lost  subsequently,   but   were 

similar  in  appearance  to  the  one  remaining.      A 

little  matter  remains  around  the  rivet,  which  shows 

a  striated  impression.     The  blade  is  about  ^th  of 

an   inch   thick   at   the   base,   and  gets   gradually 

thinner  towards  the  point,  while  both  edges  of  the 

blade  are  sharp.     The  outermost  rivet  hole  on  one 

side  is  broken  and  the  piece  wanting,  and  no  trace 

of  a  handle  could  be  found. 

The  socketed  knife  (fig.  2)  is  rather  a  rarity, 
being  I  believe  the  only  complete  specimen  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  time.  It  was  found  in  the 
month  of  April  1886  by  James  Corrigall,  about 
70  yards  south-east  of  the  house  of  Little  Crofty 
occupied  by  him,  in  the  parish  of  St  Andrews, 
Orkney.  He  had  in  the  course  of  ploughing 
accidentally  discovered  a  stone  cist  at  this  spot  a 
few  weeks  previously,  but  had  not  searched  its 
interior.  Ho  removed  the  stones  of  which  it  was 
constructed,  and  in  the  hollow  caused  by  their 
removal  he  found  the  knife.  The  socket  is  IJ 
inches  deep,  has  an  oval  section  1  inch  by  |  inch, 
and  is  pierced  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
blade,  with  holes  for  a  single  retaining  pin.  The 
blade  is  5f  inches  long  and  f  inch  broad  at  the 
narrowest ;  has  a  slight  swell  1 J  inches  from  the 
point,  and  is  ^  inch  thick.  Mr  Corrigall  informed  me  that,  when 
found,  part  of  the  retaining  pin  was  in  the  hole ;  that  it  was  made  of 
bone  or  horn,  but  could  not  be  preserved.  He  also  informed  me  that  he 
destroyed  a  similar  cist  a  few  yards  off  a  short  time  previously. 


Fig.  2.  Socketed  Knife 
found  in  Orkney. 
(7  inches  in  length). 
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I  also  exhibit  the  Shetland  bronze  spear-head  referred  to,  a  description 
of  which  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  Proceedings  for  March  1885 
(being  No.  20  of  that  exhibit).  Mr  James  M.  Goudio  of  Lerwick,  who 
undertook  the  inquiry  at  my  request,  is  informed  that  it  was  found  by  a 
man  named  Hughson  at  the  east  side  of  Sweening's  Yoe,  in  Lunnasting 
parish.  It  was  discovered  when  cutting 
peats,  the  tusker  rattling  against  it  in  the 
channel  The  ground  was  2  ''feals''  deep,  and 
two  peats  under  that,  so  the  depth  would  be 
not  less  than  4  feet,  possibly  5.  The  spear- 
head (fig.  3)  measures  lOf  inches  in  length, 
the  socket  projecting  3f  inches  beyond  the 
blade,  which  is  6f  inches  in  length  by  2f 
inches  in  extreme  breadth.  The  blade  is 
strengthened  by  two  ribs  nearly  parallel  to 
the  edge.  On  each  side  of  the  socket  is  a 
loop  of  peculiar  character,  flat,  and  formed 
of  a  lozenge-shaped  projection  1  inch  long 
and  f  of  an  inch  broad. 

Although  few  in  number,  these  specimens 
are  all  that  are  known  to  exist.  They  are 
diverse  in  character,  and  serve  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  period  when  bronze  was  used 
as  the  material  for  weapons  in  the  county. 
Their  discovery  tends  to  remove  the  doubts 
resting  upon  the  hypothetical  nature  of  the 
record  of  the  two  Birsay  specimens,  and 
extends  the  area  of  the  use  of  such  weapons 
Fig.  8.  Spear  Head  of  Bronze,  over  Scotland  to  its  northern  extremity. 

I  send  a  modem  Eskimo  knife,  procured 
from  a  whaling  ship,  to  illustrate  the  survival 
of  the  method  of  handling  of  the  bronze  daggers  in  that  region  to  the 
present  time. 

I  also  send  a  small  socketed  celt  of  bronze,  which  was  found  among 
the   effects   of   the  late  James   Baikie,  Esq.   of  Tankemesa     It  was 


found    in    Shetland    (lOj 
inches  in  length). 
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presented  by  Dr  Baikie  of  Tankemess  to  W.  Dover  Baikie,  Esq.,  who 
kindly  allowed  me  the  use  of  it.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  of  where 
it  was  found,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  found  in  Tanker- 
ness,  which  estate  forms  half  of  the  parish  of  St  Andrews,  in  which 
three  of  the  above  exhibits  may  be  said  to  have  been  found. 

Near  the  spot  where  the  socketed  knife  was  found 
was  afterwards  picked  up  the  accompanying  stone 
mould.  It  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  the 
knife  or  cist,  but  it  is  interesting  as  the  only  one  of 
the  sort  that  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  in  the  course 
of  my  collecting. 

The  last  article  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion (fig.  4)  is  at  first  sight  a  very  insignificant-looking 
object.  It  was  found  in  a  ploughed  field  on  the  farm 
of  Quoybanks,  St  Ola,  and  has  been  in  my  possession 
for  six  or  seven  years,  and  I  was  always  unable  to 
ascertain  what  it  could  be.  In  a  note  from  Dr  Ander- 
son, he  informs  me  that  it  is  a  "  haamaal "  or  hair-pin, 
and  that  three  similar  examples  are  figured  in  Yedel's 
Bomholrm  Oldtidsminder  og  Oldsager^  as  having  been 
found  in  graves  of  the  late  Iron  Age.  I  believe  this 
is  the  first  hair-pin  of  the  kind  that  has  been  found 
in  Scotland;  and  although  I  have  been  informed  that 
there  are  some  ancient  underground  structures  in  the 
field  where  it  was  found,  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  their  whereabouts. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  a  very  interesting  and 
peculiar  discovery  of  a  deposit  of  objects  also  belonging 
to  the  late  Iron  Age.  On  the  farm  of  Moan,  Harray, 
occupied  by  George  ilett,  there  is  a  small  hillock  called 
the  Knowe  of  Moan.  There  are  two  other  farms  in  this  parish  known 
by  the  same  name.  This  one  is  close  by  the  public  road  which  runs 
through  the  parish,  a  little  distance  north  from  the  parish  church. 
During  July  of  1886,  in  the  course  of  ploughing  this  mound,  the  plough 
removed  the  covering  stone  from  a  cist  about  the  centre  of  the  top  of 


Fig.  4.  Bronze 
Hair-pin  (5  inches 
in  length). 
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the  mound.  The  cist  appeared  to  be  half-full  of  fine  earth,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  about  18  inches  square  originally,  although  the  sides  and 
ends  seemed  to  have  parted  company  with  each  other  and  the  infiltrated 
earth,  leaving  a  space  of  about  three  inches  all  round.  Mr  Flett 
describes  the  earth  as  moss-like  (t.e.,  fine  black);  and  looking  among 
it  found  some  beads,  which,  exciting  the  curiosity  of  himself  and  the 
children  about  the  place,  led  to  a  search,  with  the  result  that  the  find 
detailed  below  was  made  and  preserved.  Mr  Flett  reports  that  five  or 
six  feet  north-east  from  the  cist  above  mentioned  there  was  a  hollow 
space  uncovered  not  set  about  inside  with  stones,  but  did  not  observe 
any  relics  or  marks  of  interment.  He  says  that  the  beads  were  found 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  cist,  and  is  unable  exactly  to  localise  any 
of  the  individual  relics,  but  thinks  the  bronze  articles  were  both  outside 
of  the  cist.  The  children  found  most  of  the 
beads  on  repeated  searches  in  a  short  time. 
The  articles  were  all  taken  to  Moan  and  kept 
in  a  pasteboard  box  there  till  January  last,  when 
my  friend,  Mr  A.  Peter  Macdonald,  who  was  on 
a  visit  there,  heard  of  them,  was  shown  them, 
and,  interesting  himself  in  their  preservation, 
so  that  a  record  of  the  find  should  be  made 
for  archsBological  purposes,  was  given  them 
by  Mr  Flett,  who  consented  to  his  presenting 
them  to  me  for  my  collection  of  county 
antiquities. 

The  find,  as  delivered  to  me  by  Mr  Mac- 
donald on  the  10th  of  Januaiy  1887,  consists 
of:— 

(1)  A  small  brooch  of  bronze  (6g.  6),  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  patee, 
the  marginal  outlines  of  which  are  formed  of  Celtic  spirals,  the 
interior  filled  with  a  carefully  chased  pattern  of  interlaced  work, 
and  the  centre  studded  with  a  circular  setting  of  amber  or  glass. 
The  whole  field  within  the  raised  borders  of  the  cross  has  been 
overlaid  with  gold,  which  still  remains  on  the  sides  of  the 
hollows  formed  by  the  interlaced  work.     At  the  back  of  the  brooch 


Fig.  5.   Brooch  of  Bronze 
(actual  size). 
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the  attachment  for  the  hinge  of  the  pin,  and  the  catch  for  its 
point,  are  still  visible.  The  form  is  unique  and  the  workmanship 
exquisite. 

(2)  A  quantity  of  beads  of  amber  and  glass,  comprising  8  amber 
beads,  varying  from  1^  inch  in  diameter  to  J  inch  diameter, 
somewhat  wasted  by  decomposition;  34  small  single  beads  of  blue 
glass;  3  larger  single  beads  of  blue  glass,  of  different  sizes;  2  double 
beads  of  blue  glass;  1  triple  bead  of  the  same,  and  another  broken 
lengthwise;  2  quadruple  beads  of  the  same  glass;  1  quintuple  bead  of 
the  same;  1  large  bead  of  blue  glass,  with  a  prominent  ring  in  the 
middle;  1  bead  of  dull  amber-coloured  glass;  2  small  beads  of  yellow 
porcellanic  glass ;  2  small  beads  of  light  green  glass ;  1  small  bead  of 
whitish  glass;  1  flat  oval  bead  of  clear  green  glass;  1  large  and  highly 
ornamented  bead  of  blue  glass,  with  ribs  of  fine  white  and  blue  spirals 
and  yellow  spots;  1  kernel;  1  bead  of  blue  glass,  white  lined;  1  double 
bead  of  blue  glass,  white  lined;  the  bowl  and  handle  of  a  bronze 
spoon;  3  small  fragments  of  bronze;  1  small  piece  of  slag,  and  1  of 
white  pebble;  and  a  fragment  of  flint,  which  may  have  been  a  strike- 
arlight. 

On  visiting  the  mound,  29th  July  last,  I  found  it  in  oats,  and  on 
searching  among  them  I  found  four  fragments  of  a  clay  vessel,  two  of 
them  showing  a  projection  running  around  the 
vessel;  also  a  piece  of  very  oxidised  metal, 
semicircular  in  shape,  like  half  of  a  flat  ring. 
From  the  mound  the  steeple  of  the  parish 
church  is  S.S.E  about  180  yards.  The  House 
of  Moan  is  N.E.  by  N.  about  250  yards.  The 
House  of  Cuppin  is  E.  about  40  yards. 

Looking  N.E.  from  the  mound,  you  see  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  slope  the  Loch  of  Bosquoy,  on  Fig.  6.  Termioal  Portion  of 
the  south-east  side  of  which  stood  the  broch  of  Celtic  Brooch  found  at 
Burrian,  excavated  by  Mr  Farrer  about  twenty  romness. 

years  ago.  Between  that  and  the  broch  of  Bosquoy  there  is  what  looks 
like  a  glacial  moraine,  on  the  top  of  which  I  saw  a  cist,  the  cover  of 
which  was  removed  some  time  ago.    The  broch  of  Bosquoy  is  only  about 
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150  yards  fiom  this,  while  another  moraine  in  the  other  side  of  the  road 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Uvigar. 

I  also  send  for  comparison  with  the  cross-shaped  brooch  the  circular 
terminal  portion  of  a  Celtic  brooch  of  penannular  form  (fig.  6),  found  at 
Stromness  some  time  ago.  It  contains  an  interlaced  pattern  of  zoomorphic 
character  overlaid  with  gold. 


SCOTTISH  BAPTISMAL  FONTS.     By  J.  EUSSELL  WALKER, 
Arohitkct,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Before  Christianity  was  fully  established,  baptism  was  administered 
in  rivers  and  fountains,  but  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
for  other  reasons,  baptisteries  were  provided,  and  consecrated  with  great 
ceremony,  and  were,  with  reference  to  the  fountains,  called  "  Fonts." 

The  earlier  ecclesiastics  of  our  own  country  regarded  baptism  as  a 
high  privilege  and  great  mystery,  and  accordingly  the  highest  art,  when 
and  where  obtainable,  was  lavished  on  the  font. 

No  part  of  the  church  has  been  so  often  preserved  through  all  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  as  the  font.  Very  often  not  a  vestige 
of  the  building  remains  except  it,  so  that  in  many  cases  fonts  are 
among  the  very  oldest  relics  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

There  are  few  subjects,  therefore,  of  more  interest  to  the  antiquary 
and  the  architect  than  baptismal  fonts,  alike  in  the  departments  of 
architecture,  history,  and  decoration. 

To  give  even  an  outline  of  the  history  of  baptism  would  carry  me 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  paper  on  Scottish  Baptismal  Fonts.  I  will 
therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  remarks  on  those  points  by  which  the 
size,  material,  or  preservation  of  the  fonts  may  have  been  affected,  and 
the  styles  of  architecture  principally  used  in  their  construction.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  the  subject  will  find  the  works  by  Paley  and 
Symson  on  English  Baptismal  Fonts  of  great  service. 

In  Lyndwood's  Provincialej  published  at  Oxford  in  1679,  we  find 
that  by  a  constitution  of  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  1236, 
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the  font  is  directed  to  be  ''  competens,"  that  is,  sufficiently  laige  for  the 
purpose  of  immersion,  which  we  know  was  practised  by  the  Church  in 
this  country  at  least  until  the  Beformation,  and  perhaps  occasionally 
later.  Edmund,  by  the  same  constitution,  also  directed  that  every 
baptismal  church  should  have  a  font  of  stone  or  other  material,  which 
Lyndwood  interprets  to  mean  "  de  alia  materia  congrua  et  honesta,  tali, 
viz.  qu£B  sit  solida  durabilis  et  fortis,  ac  aquffi  infusaB  retentiva." 

Although,  therefore,  stone  was  the  usual  material  of  which  fonts  were 
made,  yet  we  find  a  good  many  made  of  lead,  some  of  brass,  a  few  of 
wood,  and  one  now  and  again  of  silver.  At  Ashover,  in  England,  there 
is  a  font  of  stone,  with  leaden  figures  of  the  apostles  placed  round  it. 
At  Canterbury  there  was  a  font  of  silver,  which  was  sometimes  sent  for 
to  Westminster  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  christening.  At  Chobham, 
in  Surrey,  the  lead  case  is  surrounded  by  panels  of  oak ;  and  there  is  an 
interesting  example  at  Efenechtyd,  near  Buthin,  a  plain  octagonal  block 
of  oak.  Various  historians  tell  us  that  there  was  formerly  a  brazen 
font  in  Holyrood  chapel,  in  which  the  children  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland  were  baptized.  In  1544  it  was  carried  off  by  Sir  Richard 
Lea,  and  presented  to  the  church  of  St  Albans;  it  was  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  Boundheads.  Fonts  of  brass  are  of  pretty  frequent 
occurrence  in  Continental  churches,  particularly  in  Belgium  and  Germany. 
There  is  a  fine  one  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  made  out  of  purbeck  marble. 
Lyndwood  also  states  that  Archbishop  Edmund  also  directed  that 
the  font  "  decenter  co-operiatur  " ;  and  again,  in  the  same  constitution,  he 
says — "  Fontes  baptismales  sub  sera  clausi  teneantur  propter  sortilegia." 
Hence  arose  the  custom  of  covering  the  fonts ;  some  covers  are  of  great 
beauty  and  magnificence,  such  as  that  at  Fosdyke,  in  England. 

Archbishop  Edmund  also  directed  ''aqua  vero  in  qua  baptizatus 
fuerit  puer,  ultra  septem  dies  in  baptisterio  non  servetur."  A  lead 
lining  was  almost  invariably  used,  stone  being  usually  of  such  a  porous 
nature  that  water  readily  penetrated  it  and  destroyed  the  external 
sculpture.  There  was  generally  a  hole  in  the  bottom  through  which  the 
water,  after  it  had  remained  the  allowed  time,  was  permitted  to  escape. 
This  time  was  extended  to  a  month  by  Edward  VI. 

The  shape  which  baptismal  fonts  have  taken  at  different  periods  is  of 
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considerable  interest,  as  they  are  the  only  relics  of  our  ancient 
architecture  at  all  analogous  to  the  Grecian  and  Eoman  vases. 

Norman  fonts  may  generally  be  arranged  under  eight  forms,  viz., 
square  without  stem,  square  with  stem,  square  with  comer  shafts  and 
central  column,  cylindrical  with  stem,  cylindrical  without  stem,  octa- 
gonal generally  without  stem  and  shafts,  cup-shaped,  and  cup-shaped 
on  central  stem.  The  square  Norman  font  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  cut  in 
madrepore  marble,  is  supported  on  comer  shafts  and  central  column ;  it 
is  a  very  fine  one  of  its  style.  Possibly  the  square  form  is  older  than 
the  circular,  but  we  cannot  positively  say ;  it  would  almost  appear  that 
different  forms  prevailed  in  different  districts  at  the  same  period.  The 
octagonal  form  was  introduced  just  before  the  dose  of  the  Norman 
period.  Norman  fonts,  although  the  oldest  of  the  four  classes,  are  the 
most  common;  they  are  generally  very  rich. 

Early  English  fonts  are  not  at  all  common,  and  many  square  and 
round  examples  classed  under  this  head  are  rather  Transitional  Norman 
in  character.  In  the  Decorated  style  there  are  few  examples  left  in 
Britain ;  probably  this  is  due  to  the  short  period  the  style  was  in  use, 
viz.,  about  seventy  years.  Perpendicular  fonts  are  very  common,  and 
many  of  them  are  very  beautiful 

The  Norman  fonts  generally  exhibit  the  low  square  appearance  which 
marks  the  capitals  and  other  features  of  Norman  buildings;  and  the 
omamentation,  consisting  of  intersecting  arcades,  varied  surface  sculpture, 
and  the  shaft  and  cushion  capital,  is  common  to  both. 

The  designers  of  Norman  fonts  seem  to  have  revelled  in  the  religious 
mysticism  of  the  age.  They  worked  up  with  great  ingenuity  men, 
animals,  fishes,  birds,  plants,  bishops,  priests,  warriors,  saints,  and 
devils,  and  frequently  embodied  in  stone  favourite  legends  of  local 
saints. 

On  some  wo  find  the  Serpent  overcome,  on  others  the  Salamander,  the 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour  and  Descent  of  the  Holy  Dove,  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Temptation,  the  mystic  Vesica  Piscis,  &c.  The  Early  English  and 
Decorated  examples  are  varied  in  constmction  and  beautiful  in  their 
ornamental  detail ;  but  they  stop  at  architectural  ornament,  and  seldom 
have  sculpture. 
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Perpendicular  fonts  exhibit  a  different  kind  of  decoration.  Small 
effigies  of  life-like  saints,  the  apostles  and  other  holy  personages,  adorn 
the  sides.  The  instruments  of  the  Passion,  the  seven  sacraments 
evangelistic  symbols,  and  sometimes  inscriptions  or  initial  letters,  are 
the  principal  sources  of  design,  but  shields  held  by  angels  are  also  used 
in  conjunction  with  other  heraldic  devices ;  purely  architectural  features, 
such  as  quatrefoiled  circles  and  vertical  tracery,  are  also  common. 

In  execution  Norman  fonts  are  the  most  elaborate.  Early  English  and 
Transitional  always  handsome  and  well  cut,  Decorated  examples 
generally  the  worst  and  coarsest  in  sculpture  and  detail,  Perpendicular 
unquestionably  the  best.  In  England  there  are  a  few  examples 
dodecagon  in  shape,  others  decagon,  heptagon,  hexagon,  pentagon,  and 
oval,  the  ordinary  forms,  as  already  said,  being  square,  round,  and 
octagon. 

Vestiges  of  colouring  have  been  often  found  on  fonts,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  many  of  them  were  gorgeously  painted  and  gilt ;  many  of 
the  covers  at  the  present  day  are  so  decorated. 

I  have  stated  that  up  to  the  Reformation,  and  perhaps  for  some  time 
after  it,  immersion  was  practised  in  this  country.  It  is  very  probable, 
however,  that  sprinkling  or  pouring  was  not  unusual;  it  was  declared 
lawful  by  Pope  Stephen  III.  so  early  as  the  year  750  ;  and  in  the  year 
1311  the  Council  of  Eavenna  declared  dipping  and  sprinkling  indifferent. 

Dipping,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  mode  in  this  country. 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  bom  in  1381,  was 
baptized  by  dipping,  so  was  Prince  Arthur  (eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.), 
King  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  first  prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  says,  "  And  if  the  childe  be 
weake,  it  shall  suffice  to  poure  water  upon  it."  Probably  dipping  was 
from  this  time  gradually  abandoned. 

From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  up  to  the  days  of  Charles  I.  the 
font  was  seldom  used,  a  basin  being  substituted.  Thus  we  find  that  it 
was  directed  in  1564  "that  the  fonte  be  not  removed,  nor  the  curate  do 
baptize  in  the  parishe  churches  in  any  basons,  nor  in  anye  other  forme 
then  is  alredie  prescribed" ;  and  again  in  1571  it  was  directed,  "Cura- 
bunt  (CEditui)  ut  in  singulis  ecclesiis  sit  sacer  fons,  non  pelvis,  in  quo 
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baptismns  ministretur  isque  et  decenter  et  munde  conservetur/'  Again, 
a  canon  of  1603  says,  *' According  to  a  former  constitution  too 
much  neglected  in  many  places,  we  appoint  that  there  shall  be  a  font 
of  stone  in  every  church  and  chapel,  where  baptism  is  to  be  ministered, 
the  same  to  be  set  in  the  ancient  places.  In  which  only  font  the 
minister  shall  baptize  publickly."  In  many  instances,  however,  these 
orders  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  use  of  the  basin  was  persisted  in. 
Many  of  the  fonts  were  at  that  time  treated  with  great  indecency  and 
impiety,  two  notable  cases  being  the  baptizing  of  a  colt  in  the  font  of 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  same  ceremony,  also  on  a  colt,  in  the  font 
at  Yaxley  in  Huntingdonshire.  Many  others  were  turned  into  water- 
troughs  to  supply  the  beasts  of  the  field  with  drink. 

Grenerally  speaking,  they  are  well  cared  for  in  England  now,  and 
restored  to  their  old  places  in  the  churches. 

In  Scotland,  however,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  many  examples  of  the 
few  left  us  are  lying  neglected  and  uncared  for,  and  others  are  serving 
the  purpose  of  flower-pots  and  water-troughs,  and  one  or  two  I  have 
seen  are  used  for  yet  baser  purposes.  The  great  majority  are  lying 
exposed  to  the  weather,  mischief,  and  accident,  and  they  are  certain  to 
gradually  perish  and  disappear  unless  more  attention  is  paid  to  their  safe 
keeping.  England  and  Continental  Europe  are  rich  in  beautiful  specimens 
of  baptismal  fonts,  but  Scotland,  as  in  other  things  precious  of  the 
mediffival  period,  stands  a  long  way  behind.  Many  of  the  bowls  of  the 
Scottish  fonts  are  quite  destitute  of  ornamentation.  That  is  doubtless 
due  in  many  cases  to  the  poverty  of  the  country,  but  in  others  it  is 
just  as  certainly  traceable  to  some  superstition  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants. 

For  the  sake  of  easy  reference  I  append  a  list  of  those  I  have  made 
drawings  of  and  now  illustrate  with  brief  descriptions,  and  also  a  list  of 
those  I  have  read  of  but  have  not  seen  or  drawn.  I  shall  be  glad  if 
any  Fellow  of  the  Society  or  any  person  interested  in  fonts  will  kindly 
draw  my  attention  to  other  examples. 
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Castle  Semple,  Renfrewshibb. 

This  very  singular  font  stands  within  the  ruins  of  the  collegiate 
church  founded  in  1504  by  John,  Lord  Sempill,  for  a  provost,  six 
chaplains,  two  boys,  and  a  sacristan,  and  seems  of  the  same  date.  The 
ruins  of  the  church  stand  amid  beautiful  grounds,  and  close  by  the 
lovely  lake  of  Lochwinnoch.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Bride  anciently 
stood  at  the  north-west  side  of  the  lake.  In  plan  the  font  is  an 
irregular  octagon,  with  a  bold  bead  moulding  worked  on  each  angle 
and  also  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  bowl.  In  all  probability  it  also 
existed  on  the  lower  edge,  but  has  been  broken  away.  Two  of  the 
sides  are  plain,  the  other  six  being  ornamented  with  Latin  crosses  of 
different  shapes,  the  upper  limbs  of  one  being  cut  into  a  leaf-like  form. 
On  the  same  sides,  and  round  the  heads  of  the  crosses,  are  cut  four-leaved 
figures ;  all  are  raised  above  the  surrounding  surface. 

The  orifice,  or  basin,  is  cut  in  the  top  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
symmetry ;  it  is  rectangular  in  shape  and  placed  to  the  one  side.  There 
is  no  drain.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 

Height  of  bowl,     .  .16 

Diameter  of  bowl. 

Length  of  orifice, . 

Width  of  orifice,   . 

Depth  of  orifice,    . 


1 

11 

0 

11 

0 

8 

0 

5 

DuNROD,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

A  fine  and  complete  example  of  Norman  date. 

The  bowl  is  square,  with  circular  orifice  and  bottom  drain.  The  bowl 
presents  the  ordinary  appearance  of  a  cushion-shaped  Norman  capital, 
with  the  neck  moulding  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  rope,  a  favourite 
ornament  in  Romanesque  work. 

The  bowl  rests  on  an  obelisk-shaped  block,  with  a  small  bead  and 
cavetto  moulding  worked  on  the  upper  edge.     The  holes  to  fix  the  cover 
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are  still  entire,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  font  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  although  it  has  been  exposed  to  wind  and  weather  for  a 
long  period.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Total  height,       .  .  .  .  .38 

Diameter  of  bowl,  .  .        2        2J 

Diameter  of  orifice,         ....        1        7 
Depth  of  orifice, .  .  .  .        0        9^ 

Dunrod  was  originally  an  ancient  parish,  but  was  united  to  Kirkcud- 
bright in  the  year  1663. 

The  church  is  extinct,  but  the  churchyard  is  still  used,  and  is  circular 
in  form. 


BiRNiE,  Elginshire. 

This  is  a  plain  bowl,  of  rather  early  date,  I  think — possibly  thirteenth 
century.  The  bowl  has  an  upper  unequal-sided  octagonal  rim,  about 
4J  inches  deep,  the  larger  bottom  portion  being  circular  like  the  orifice. 
The  staple  holes  for  the  cover  are  very  plain  in  this  example.  There 
is  no  drain.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Height  of  bowl,  .  .12 

Diameter  of  bowl,  .        I       11^ 

Diameter  of  orifice,         .  .  .  .15 

Depth  of  orifice, .  .  .  .  .09 

The  church  of  Bimie  was  dedicated  to  St  Brendan,  and  is  an 
interesting  example  of  Eomanesque  work,  consisting  of  nave  and 
chancel,  with  fine  chancel  arch. 


Linton,  Roxburghshire. 

Not  a  large  bowl ;  circular,  with  circular  orifice.     There  is  no  drain. 
Part  of  the  stem  is  worked  on  the  bowl.     The  loop-like  ornamentation 
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is   curious,   but    thin 
dimensions  are — 


Height  of  bowl,  ..... 
Diameter  of  bowl,  .... 

Diameter  of  orifice,         .... 
Depth  of  orifice,  ..... 

The  font  is  carefully  preserved  inside  the  church. 


Feet  Inches. 


1 
1 
1 
0 


H 

8 
3 

7 


357 


and    meagre,   and    rather    meaningless.      The 


Gk)GAR,  Edinburghshire. 

A  plain  but  beautifully  moulded  example  of  French  character.  It 
may  possibly  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  lies 
just  inside  the  gate  of  the  old  churchyard.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Height  of  bowl,  .  .  .  .16 

Diameter  of  bowl,  .  .  .2        4^ 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .  .  .        1      10 

Depth  of  orifice, .  .  .  .  .        0      11 

The  church  of  Grogar  was  older  than  that  of  Corstorphine,  but  only  a 
small  part  of  it  exists.  It  seems  a  pity  that  this  fine  font  should  be  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  elements  and  possible  mischief.  The  greater  part 
of  the  quondam  parish  of  GrOgar  was  united  to  Corstorphine  in  1599. 
Surely  room  could  be  found  within  the  fine  old  church  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  for  this  interesting  relic  of  Gogar  church ;  a  very  few  shillings 
would  cover  the  cost  of  removaL  The  curious  apathy  of  the  Scottish 
people  and  Scottish  clergy  is  difficult  to  understand  in  such  matters. 


Stbnton,  Haddingtonshire. 

A  large  plain  circular  bowl  of  simple  character.  On  the  lip  of  the 
bowl  there  is  a  slightly  moulded  depression,  very  likely  for  the  finish 
of  the  lead  lining;  the  sides  are  curved  and  at  the  base  recede,  by  means 
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of  a  deep  splay,  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  stem  or  pedestal,  the  junction 
being  formed  by  a  very  small  splayed  member.  It  is  rather  unusual 
to  find  part  of  the  stem  worked  on  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  as  in  this 
case ;  the  part  so  worked  on  is  about  six  inches  deep  and  finishes  with 
a  small  chamfer  on  the  bottom  edge. 

The  sides  of  the  circular  orifice  are  shaped  very  much  like  the  outer 
sides,  the  bottom   being   flat,  with   a   drain   of   moderate  size.     The 

dimensions  are — 

Feet.  Inches. 

Total  height, 2        0^ 

Greatest  diameter. 
Diameter  of  basin. 
Depth  of  basin,  . 

The  font  stands  within  the  ruins  of  the  interestii 
church,  and  serves   as   a   flower-pot.      Close   by  is   the   fine   circular 
structure  covering  a  celebrated  "  holy  well." 


2 

S\ 

I 

11^ 

1 

3 

ng  pre-Eeformation 


Douglas  Support,  Lanarkshirb. 

Where  this  strange-looking  font  came  from  I  cannot  telL  When 
Mr  J.  S.  Muir  saw  it  the  mansion-house  and  estate  went  by  the  name 
of  Eosehall.     It  stands  now,  as  then,  on  the  lawn. 

The  bowl  is  an  irregular  octagon  with  a  circular  orifice.  The  sides 
are  perfectly  plain  and  plumb,  the  lower  edge  curving  inwards  with  a 
slight  cavetto;  the  bowl  rests  on  a  curious  reversed  ogee-shaped 
pedestal  with  a  small  bead  on  the  upper  edge  where  the  bowl  meets  it, 
the  base  of  the  pedestal  terminates  with  a  small  fillet  about  an  inch 
deep,  and  the  pedestal  rests  in  its  turn  on  a  slightly  projecting 
octagonal  base  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  height.  The  whole 
eflfect  is  certainly  heavy,  if  not  clumsy,  but  still  not  unpleasing.  It 
may  possibly   date   about   the   end    of    the    fifteenth  century.     The 

dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Total  height  from  ground,  .  .36 

External  diameter  of  bowl,  .26 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .111 

Depth  of  orifice,    .  .  .10 
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PoLWARTH,  Berwickshire. 

This  is  a  severely  plain  example,  but  very  interesting  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  complete.  The  bowl  is  circular  in  plan,  and  so  is  the  orifice, 
which  is  of  large  size  and  in  every  way  fit  for  the  immersion  of  an 
infant.  Externally  the  bowl  tapers  slightly  towards  the  base.  There  is 
no  stem  proper,  the  bowl  standing  on  a  circular  slab  the  same  diameter 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  bowl  and  6  inches  thick ;  this  in  its  turn 
rests  on  a  larger  slab  of  the  same  thickness,  forming  a  very  suitable 

base.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Total  height  from  ground,  .29 

External  diameter  of  bowl,  .  .24 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .  .  .        1      10 

Depth  of  orifice,    .  .  .  .  .12 

Diameter  over  base,  .35 

The  font  stands  at  present  just  inside  the  gate  of  the  churchyard  and 
dose  to  the  church,  which  crowns  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  glade.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1703  by  Patrick  Home,  first  Earl  of  Marchmont. 
A  Latin  inscription  of  that  date  states  that  the  church  prior  to  that 
date  was  consecrated  before  the  year  900,  and  restored  in  1378.  The 
font  may  date  from  this  restoration  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Here  in 
1684  Patrick  Home  concealed  himself  in  the  family  vault  below  the 
church,  and  remained  in  it  several  weeks,  his  celebrated  daughter 
Grizel,  afterwards  Lady  Grizel  Baillie,  supplying  his  wants  every 
night. 


Campsie  Glen,  SimLrnGSHiRE. 

This  somewhat  curiously  shaped  font  was  removed  from  the  church- 
yard at  the  "  Clachan^'  of  Campsie  some  ten  years  ago  and  placed  where 
it  now  stands,  viz.,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  new  parish  church  at 
Lennoxtown.  Mr  J.  S.  Muir  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  the  old  church- 
yard when  he  visited  the  place,  and  thither  in  consequence  I  wended 
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my  way  in  search  of  it,  only  to  search  in  vain  and  get  a  tolerably  good 
ducking.  Fortunately  I  made  inquiry  at  the  school-house,  and  was 
informed  of  its  removal  in  time  for  me  to  walk  to  Lennoxtown  and  make 
my  drawing  before  train  time. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  bowl  is  octagonal,  with  a  slight  indentation  on 
one  side  evidently  made  to  fit  it  to  a  circular  pillar.  The  upper  portion 
forms  a  deep  band  or  fillet,  and  is  splayed  back  about  two  inches  to 
meet  the  lower  portion.  The  orifice  is  small  for  the  size  of  the  bowl, 
and  the  drain  or  exit  unusually  large;  the  orifice  is  also  curiously 
shaped,  being  very  deep  for  its  width.     The  dimensions  are  as  follows: — 


Greatest  external  diameter. 
Depth  outside,    . 
Diameter  of  circular  orifice, 
Depth  of  circular  orifice. 
Diameter  of  drain, 


Feet.  Inches. 
2        2^ 
1         4 
1         2 
1         2 
0        3J 


Drtbuboh  Abbey. 

The  bowl  only  remains.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  Transi- 
tional Norman  date.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  other  example  in 
Scotland  of  this  early  date  that  can  compare  with  it  in  beauty  of  design. 
Each  side  is  richly  ornamented  with  interlaced  and  foliated  dragons 
raised  above  the  surface ;  the  winged  bodies  occupy  the  upper  portions  and 
the  thickest  parts  of  the  serpent-like  portions  intertwine  in  the  centre 
of  each  side.  At  the  base  these  branch  off  into  two,  one  end  of  which 
passes  up  to  the  fore  and  under  part  of  the  winged  bodies,  and  there 
branches  again,  one  end  passing  under  the  fore  part  of  each  body,  while 
the  other  terminates  on  face  of  the  body,  close  to  the  wing,  in  a  partially 
developed  leaf -like  ornament.  The  other  main  branch  forms  almost  a 
complete  circle,  intertwining  with  the  legs  and  centre  portion,  branches 
again  for  the  third  time  at  the  base,  and  the  main  branch  or  tail  then 
finishes  in  a  spreading  flower  termination,  in  the  centre  of  each  circular 
space.  The  long  necks  of  the  dragons  intertwine  at  the  four  .comers 
of  the  bowl,  and  extend  the  whole  depth  of  each  side,  the  heads  being 
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turned  inwards  at  the  base  and  grasping  with  open  mouths  the  branch- 
ing tails.  Each  of  the  spreading  flower  terminations  above  mentioned 
varies  in  design. 

The  orifice  or  basin  is  rectangular  in  shape,  with  straight  sides 
and  perfectly  flat  bottom.  The  drain  is,  as  in  many  of  the  early 
examples,  in  the  side  and  not  in  the  bottom,  and  from  its  appearance 
has  evidently  been  closed  from  the  outside.  The  material  is  a  hard  grey 
freestone,  evidently  of  excellent  weather  quality,  the  carving  on  most  of 
the  faces  being  stiU  crisp  and  sharp.  The  bowl  is  slightly  rectangular 
in  shape,  measuring  2  feet  by  1  foot  8  inches  over  by  1  foot  1  inch 
in  height ;  the  basin  measures  1  foot  2^  inches  by  9  inches  and  is  8f 
inches  deep. 

I  may  notice  here  that  the  salamander,  usually  represented  on  fonts 
as  a  lizard  or  serpent-like  animal,  is  a  singular  and  interesting  type  of 
baptism. 

This  fine  font  stands  at  present  in  the  ruined  cloisters  of  the  abbey, 
exposed  to  wind  and  weather.  It  seems  a  pity  such  a  fine  piece  of  work 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  outside,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
shortly  be  placed  under  cover  in  some  secure  and  dry  situation. 


Kbttinh,  Forfarshibb. 
This  is  a  plain  octagonal  bowl  of  moderate  size,  with  circidar  orifice ; 
the  drain  is  at  the  side.  Although  destitute  of  ornament  of  any  kind, 
which  greatly  assists  in  arriving  at  the  likely  period  of  production,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  this  a  pretty  early  example,  possibly  the,  end  of 
the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  dimensions 
are  thus: — 

Feet.  Inchea 
Height  of  bowl  outside,    .  .  .  .09 

Diameter  outside, .  .  .  .15 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .  .  .0      11 

Depth  of  orifice,    .  .  .  .  .07 

The  font  at  present  stands  on  a  modem  stone  base,  outside  the 
church,  and  although  not  under  cover  is  well  cared  for  by  the  present 
incumbent. 
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Kbi^o,  Roxburghshire. 

Only  the  upper  rim  of  this  large  bowl  remains.  It  lies  partially 
buried  within  the  abbey  ruins.  To  enable  me  to  make  a  correct 
drawing  I  had  it  dug  up  and  then  replaced.  There  is  a  bead  moulding 
on  the  upper  outer  edge,  and  a  check  inside  for  the  finishing  of  the  lead 
lining,  I  tliink.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Diameter  oyer,    .  .  .2        8^ 

Possible  depth  outside,   .  .21 

Diameter  of  orifice,         .  .  .  .20 

Possible  depth  of  orifice,  .  .16 


LlLUBSLBAF,  ROXBURGHSHIRB. 

This  large  plain  bowl  was  turned  up  a  few  years  ago  and  placed 
close  to  the  side  of  one  of  the  entrance  doors  to  the  church.  The  bowl 
is  circular,  with  a  circular  orifice  and  rather  large  drain  from  the 
bottom ;  the  outside  slightly  tapers  to  the  base,  which  is  perfectly  flat ; 
the  sides  of  the  orifice  also  taper,  and  there  is  a  slight  roimding  away 
where  the  sides  merge  into  the  flat  bottom.     The  dimensions  are  thus: — 

Feet.  Inches. 
Height  of  bowl,     .  .  .20 

Greatest  diameter  outside,  .  .26 

Greatest  diameter  of  orifice,  .  .16 

Depth  of  orifice,    .  .  .  .09 


Bbil,  Haddinqtonshire. 

This  Tery  plain  and  rather  lumpish-looking  bowl  is  at  present  doing 
duty  as  a  water-trough  within  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Beil,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  the  now  extinct  church  of  Petcox,  and  from  which  it  very 
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likely  came.     The  orifice,  like  the  bowl,  is  circular. 
The  dimensictos  are — 


Height  of  bowl,     .... 

Diameter  of  bowl, 

Diameter  of  orifice. 

Depth  of  orifice,    .... 

The  probable  date  of  this  font  may,  like  the  neighbouring  one  at 
Stenton,  be  late  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy. 


There 

is  no 

drain. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

1 

8 

2 

3 

1 

8 

0 

10 

Crahond,  Edinburghshire. 

This  is  a  late  cup-shaped  bowl.  It  is  at  present  inverted  on  top  of  a 
monument  in  the  churchyard.  The  upper  rim  of  the  bowl  has  a  bold 
bead  and  fillet  worked  on  it,  and  there  is  a  small  square  fillet  at  the 
base.  The  whole  of  the  body  is  ornamented  with  a  simple  but  curious 
overlapping  diamond-shaped  design,  very  slightly  raised  above  the  sur- 
face, the  points  of  the  diamonds  being  alternately  raised  an4  depressed. 

The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Diameter  of  bowl,  .21 

Height  of  bowl,    .  .10 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .17 

Depth  of  orifice,    .  .  .08 

The  church,  originally  dedicated  to  St  Columba,  was  rebuilt  in  1656. 


BsNViB,  Forfarshire. 

A  much-broken  and  defaced  bowl  of  early  Norman  date,  cylindrical 
in  shape ;  the  bowl  seems  to  have  had  angle  shafts,  and  may  possibly 
have  had  a  central  pillar. 
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The  orifice  is  circular,  and  has  a  bottom  drain.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  iDclies. 
Height  of  bowl  as  existing,  .        0      11 

Diameter  of  bowl,  .24 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .16 

Depth  of  orifice  as  existing,  .  .  .06 


COUPAR,  FORFABSHIRE. 

In  external  shape  this  bowl  is  altogether  unique,  being  formed  of 
eight  moulded  cusps.  The  orifice  is  circular,  large  in  diameter,  and  very 
shallow,  and  the  sides  slope  quickly  to  the  bottom.  The  diiiin  is 
placed  to  one  side.  This  very  interesting  example  was  found  in  the 
churchyard,  on  the  site  of  the  abbey,  of  which  only  a  fragment  remains, 
and  now  stands  in  the  vestibule  of  the  parish  church,  beside  a  beautiful 
incised  slab  of  an  abbot  I  should  say  the  font  dates  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.     The  dimensions  are — 

Greatest  diameter  of  bowl, 
Depth  of  bowl,    . 
Diameter  of  orifice  at  top. 
Diameter  of  orifice  at  bottom. 
Depth  of  orifice, . 


Feet  Inches 

2 

5 

0 

8 

1 

8i 

1 

0 

0 

3i 

Ardivot,  Elginshibe. 

Now  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum,  Edinburgh. 

This  is  a  very  small  early  bowl,  circular  externally,  with  four 
projecting  angle  shafts  and  slightly  projecting  upper  rim.  The  orifice 
is  also  circular,  and  has  no  drain.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
External  diameter  of  bowl,        .  .0      10^ 

Depth  of  bowl,    .  .06 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .08 

Depth  of  orifice, .  0        3 
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Glencobsb,  Edinbubohshibb. 

A  plain  cubic  block,  with  simple  bead  moulding  on  the  four  angles 
and  top  edge,  and  circular  orifice  without  a  drain. 

It  stands  just  within  the  gate  of  the  curious  coffin-shaped  church- 
yard.    The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Total  height,  .  .  .        1      10 

Total  width, 17 

Diameter  of  orifice,  ,  .  .  .11 

Depth  of  orifice,    .  .  .  .  .08 


HeBDMANSTON,   HADDINaTONSHIBB. 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  D.  Scott  MoncriefE^  Esq.,  W.S.,  I  have 
been  able  to  make  a  drawing  of  this  fine  early  example,  which  is  all  but 
complete.  The  stem  consists  of  four  engaged  circular  shafts  resting  on 
a  plain  but  boldly  formed  base.  The  shafts  are  surmounted  with  capitals 
of  very  distinct  Norman  character.  The  orifice  or  basin  is  hollowed  out 
of  the  top.  It  has  been  partly  built  into  the  wall,  or  pier,  of  the  church. 
At  present  it  is  standing  in  the  family  vault  at  Herdmanston.  The 
dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inchea 
Total  height,  .  .  .30 

Width  at  top,       .  .  .16 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .  .10 

Depth  of  orifice,  .  .  .  .06 


GULLANB,    HADDmGTONBHIBB. 

On  the  same  sheet  as  the  plans  of  the  Herdmanston  font,  I  show  a 
small  primitive-looking  bowl  at  present  forming  a  stone  of  construction 
in  a  wall  near  Dirleton.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  baptismal 
font  in  the  church  of  St  Andrew  at  Gullane.  My  attention  was  drawn 
to  it  by  Mr  James  Stewart,  Dean  Bridge. 
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Whithorn  Priory,  Wigtownshirb. 

This  seems  to  be  an  early  bowl,  possibly  thirteenth  century  date.  It  is 
circular,  with  a  circular  orifice  and  a  side  drain.  The  upper  rim  is  a  good 
deal  broken,  but  has  been  ornamented  with  eight  beads  placed  at  regular 
intervals.  The  bowl  is  cup-shaped,  and  has  a  bold  head  and  neck 
moulding   at   the   base.     It   stands   within    the   ruined   Priory.     The 

dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Height  of  bowl,  .  .22 

Diameter  of  bowl,  .24 

Diameter  of  orifice,         .  .  .        1      10 

Depth  of  orifice,  .  .  .  .  .09 


Isle  of  Whithorn,  Wigtownshire. 

This  is  a  small  but  early  example,  now  standing  in  an  open  backyard 
in  the  village.  It  runs  the  risk  of  being  broken  in  pieces  and  destroyed 
at  any  moment.  I  take  it  to  be  of  Transitional  Norman  date.  The 
upper  part  of  the  bowl  is  circular,  with  a  bold  bowtell  moulding,  or 
shaft,  at  the  angles  of  the  square:  these  shafts  merge  into  the  square 
form  at  the  base  by  means  of  the  ordinary  stop  splay.  The  orifice  is 
circular,  and  without  a  drain.  Where  it  came  from  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain, — probably  from  the  ruined  chapel  of  St  Ninian,  which 
is  close  by.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Height,     .  .  .  .  .14 

External  diameter,  .  .  .17 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .  .  .12 

Depth  of  orifice,  .  .        0      10 


Blairmorb,  Loch  Tay,  Perthshire. 

This  bowl  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  one  at  the  Isle  of 
Whithorn.  It  lies  neglected  and  uncared-for  before  the  little  farm- 
house of  Blairmore.     As  will  be  seen  by  the  drawing,  there  is  a  bold 
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bead  moulding  at  each  angle  of  the  square.  On  one  of  the  faces  the 
letters  A.  M.  are  cut  in  a  small  sunk  panel;  these,  however,  I  think, 
are  of  later  date  than  the  font  itself,  which  I  take  to  be  of  early  thirteenth 
century  date.  The  orifice  is  circular,  and  there  is  no  drain.  Blairmore  is 
about  one  mile  off  the  main  road  leading  from  Killin  to  Kenmore,  and 
is  reached  from  that  road  by  a  rough  hill  road.  This  hill  road,  however, 
was  once  the  only  one  from  the  south  of  Scotland  to  Inverness  and  the 

nortL     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Height  of  bowl,  .  .  .  .  .         0        10 

Width  of  bowl, 14 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .  .        0        11 

Depth  of  orifice, .  .  .        0         7i 


Eenmore,  Loch  Tat,  Perthshire. 
A  plain  circular  bowl,  with  circular  basin,  and  no  drain.     It  stands 

beside  the  manse  door.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet.  Inches. 
Height  of  bowl,  .  .  .  .  .13 

Diameter  of  bowl,  .  .  .        1        7^^ 

Diameter  of  basin,  .12 

Depth  of  basin,    .  .        0        7i 


KiLUN,  LooH  Tat,  Perthshire. 
This  is  the  only  seven-sided  bowl  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  in  Scotland ; 
the  orifice  is  circular,  and  has  a  bottom  drain.     It  lies  partly  buried  in 

the  churchyard  of  Killin.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet.  Inches. 
Greatest  external  diameter,        .  .  .27 

Depth  of  bowl,    .  .  .  .        0      11 

Diameter  of  orifice,         .  .  .  .16 

Depth  of  orifice,  .  .  .  .  .08 

I  have  here  to  thank  the  Eev.  Mr  Mackenzie  of  Kenmore  for  his 
kindness  in  drawing  my  attention  to,  and  taking  me  to  see  the  fonts  at 
Kenmore,  Taymouth  Castle,  Blairmore,  and  Killin. 
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Fbrnan,  Pbrthshiee. 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  example,  belonging  to  the  extinct 
church  of  Feman,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Tay.  It  now  lies  in  the 
verandah  of  the  dairy  at  Taymouth  Castle.  The  stone  is  a  rough 
undressed  boulder  of  mica  slate,  the  basin  being  cut  out  of  the  broadest 
face.  It  is  very  shallow — about  two  inches  deep  at  the  most.  The 
bottom  is  flat,  and  there  is  a  rude  cross  cut  on  it,  which  bears  a  faint 
resemblance  to  some  dedication  crosses.  The  diameter  of  the  basin  is 
about  ten  inches. 


DaLGARNOCK,    DlTMFRIBSSHIRE. 

This  is  the  octagon  bowl  of  white  freestone  referred  to  by  Mr 
Riddell,  The  orifice  is  circular,  with  bottom  drain.  It  is  perfectly 
plain.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Height  of  bowl,  .  .  .17 

External  diameter  of  bowl, 
Diameter  of  orifice,  .... 

Depth  of  orifice,  ..... 


2 

3 

1 

8 

0 

9 

MouswALD,  Dumfriesshire. 

This  circular  example,  also  referred  to  in  Mr  Riddell's  letter,  now 
stands  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  The  orifice  is  also  circular, 
and  there  is  no  drain.  The  arms  of  the  ancient  family  of  Torthorwald 
are  much  defaced,  otherwise  the  bowl  is  perfectly  plain.  The  dimensions 
are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Height  of  bowl,  .....  1        6 

Diameter  of  bowl,  .24 

Diameter  of  orifice,         .  .  .  .19 

Depth  of  orifice, .  .  .  .  .09 
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Morton,  Ditmfbibsshibb. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  T.  Nelson,  Esq.  of  Friars  Carse,  I  was 
enabled  to  make  drawings  of  this  interesting  bowl  and  two  others,  from 
Mouswald  and  Dalgamock  respectively.  They  were  collected  and 
placed  in  their  present  position  by  the  late  Kobert  Kiddell,  F.A.S.,  to 
whom  the  estate  of  Friars  Carse  originally  belonged.  In  a  letter  to  Mr 
Gough,  Mr  Kiddell  says : — 

Friebs  Cabse,  December  31,  1792. 

My  Dear  Sir, — ^Allow  me,  in  return  for  the  great  pleasure  your  excellent 
account  of  English  fonts  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Archceologia  afforded  me 
to  present  you  with  drawmgs  of  some  Scottish  fonts,  in  my  small  collection 
of  antiquities  at  Friers  Carse.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
the  mob  demolished  their  sacred  basins,  by  breaking  and  mutilating  them 
with  a  barbarous  and  bigotted  zeal,  so  that  few  of  them  now  are  to  be  met 
with,  and  these  much  defaced.  1  have  collected  specimens  of  all  the  varieties 
I  have  seen — octangular,  circular,  square,  oblong,  and  four-sided  ones.  The 
first  is  Morton  font  I  found  it  buried  in  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  a  neglected 
comer  of  the  churchyard.  It  is  an  octagon  of  red  freestone,  with  different 
crosses  neatly  carved  upon  each  side,  and  has  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  an  inch 
diameter.  The  second  I  found  in  the  churchyard  of  DcUgaron,  It  is  an  octagon 
of  white  freestone,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  but  no  carving  upon  it  The 
third  was  at  the  old  church  of  Dunscore.  It  is  of  red  freestone,  much  broken, 
and  has  no  hole  in  the  bottom  ;  on  it  are  the  arms  of  Eilpatrick  of  Closebum. 
The  fourth  I  found  in  the  churchyard  at  MouswaM.  It  is  circular,  of  red 
freestone,  and  has  no  hole  in  the  bottom  ;  on  it  are  the  arms  of  Torthorwald 
of  Torthorwald,  a  very  considerable  family,  which  ended  in  an  heiress  in  the 
time  of  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland.  The  shield  is  mantled  with  an  angeVs 
head,  and  wings,  much  broken  and  defaced.  The  fifth  came  from  Dunscore 
church.  It  seems  to  have  been  fixed  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  and  an  aperture 
in  the  back  carried  off  the  water  ;  the  figure  an  oblong  square." 

On  examination,  I  found  the  Morton  font,  the  one  from  Dalgamo,  i.e. 
Dalgamock,  and  also  the  one  from  Mouswald ;  but  I  could  not  make  out 
the  Dunscore  example,  which  Mr  Riddell  describes  as  much  broken ;  and 
the  fifth  is  evidently,  from  Mr  Eiddell's  own  description,  a  piscina,  not 
a  baptismal  font. 

The  Morton  font  is,  as  Mr  Riddell  describes  it,  an  octagon  of  unequal 
sides,  and  with  an  octagonal  basin,  the  only  one  I  have  seen  in  Scotland. 
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The  sides  of  the  bowl  are  charged  with  different  figures :  four  of  them 
look  very  much  like  the  ordinary  dedication  cross  cut  on  pre-Ref  onnation 
churches;  the  symbolism  of  the  others  I  am  not  at  all  sure  about. 
There  is  a  drain  in  the  bottom.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Height  of  bowl,  .  .  .  .  .        1        11 

External  diameter  of  bowl,         .  .  .        1  0| 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .  .  .16 

Depth  of  orifice,  .  .  .  .  .        0        10 


Daloarnooe,  Dumfribsshirb. 

This  square  bowl,  with  square  basin  and  square  exit  drain,  lies  just 
inside  the  entrance  gate  of  the  out-of-the-way  and  deserted-looking 
churchyard  of  Dalgamock.  Except  for  a  chamfer  round  the  external 
edge  of  the  bowl,  it  is  perfectly  plain.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Height  of  bowl,  .  .  .  .  .15 

Width  over  bowl,  ,  .  .  .21 

Width  of  basin,   .....        1  6^ 

Depth  of  basin,   .  .  .  .  .12^ 

The  socket  of  a  cross  lies  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  gate. 


Thornhill,  Ditmfribsshirb. 

A  small  circular  bowl,  without  ornament,  with  circular  orifice,  and  no 
drain.  It  stands  in  the  garden  of  Dr  Grierson  of  Thornhill,  among  a 
great  variety  of  interesting  things.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inchea 
Height  of  bowl,  .....        1  0 

External  diameter  of  basin,  .11 

Diameter  of  orifice,         .  .  .09 

Depth  of  orifice, .  .  .  .  .        0  fij 
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DUNSGORB,   DUMFBIBSSHIRB. 

This  small  bowl,  now  fonning  a  stone  of  construction  in  the  tower  of 
the  church,  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  baptismal  font.  It  looks  to  me 
more  like  a  piscina  or  stoup.  The  diameter  of  the  basin  is  about  ten 
inches ;  there  is  no  drain. 


Ejbkpatbick-Durham,  Kibecudbbightbhibb. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Eey.  W.  A.  Stark,  of  Kirkpatrick-Durham, 
for  very  careful  figured  sketches  of  this  peculiar  font,  and  also  for  the 
interesting  remarks  about  it  which  follow  : — '' Tradition  asserts  that  it 
was  brought  from  the  old  chapel  of  St  Bridget  at  Kirklebride,  now  in 
the  quoad  sacra  parish  of  Corsock.  I  have  heard  it  said  also,  by  old 
people,  that  when  old  Mrs  Martin  was  proprietrix  of  Kilquhanity,  this 
font  used  to  stand  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Kilquhanity  House. 
Occasionally  at  night  unearthly  sounds  proceeded  from  it,  giving  rise  to 
the  coi^'ecture  that  it  was  haunted.  Mrs  Martin  consulted  her  parish 
minister,  then  Mr  George  Greig,  on  the  subject.  He  is  said  to  have 
advised  that  it  should  be  sent  down  to  the  manse  to  be  exorcised.  This 
was  done,  and  it  is  certainly  here  now.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
sounds  proceed  from  it,  unearthly  or  otherwise," 

The  font  is  rectangular  in  shape,  and  so  is  the  basin,  both  dying  away 
into  the  circle  at  the  base ;  the  drain  is  large.  Mr  Stark  describes  it  as 
"rectangular  at  top,  but  circular  at  bottom,  the  circle  measuring  about 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  a  circular  hole  through  the 
bottom,  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  widening  out  to  six  inches.  The  lines 
of  the  sides  are  far  from  being  straight;  they  are  extremely  irregular, 
whether  from  original  design  or  the  eflfects  of  time,  I  cannot  say." 
The  lines  Mr  Stark  refers  to  are  caused  by  the  upper  square  bowl 
necessarily  taking  the  octagonal  form  before  merging  into  the  circle. 
The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches.        Feet.  Inches. 
Height  of  bowl,  .  .  .12 

Width  of  bowl,    .  .  .         1         11       by     1         8^ 

Width  of  orifice,.  .1  5      by     1        2| 

Depth  of  orifice, .  .  .09 
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Kbnmtjbe  Castle,  KiRECUDBRiQHTSHmB. 

My  friend  George  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Ardendee,  Kirkcudbright,  kindly 
sent  me  the  sketch  of  this  font  from  which  my  drawing  is  taken.  In 
his  letter  to  me  accompanying  the  sketch  he  says, — *'  I  got  it  from  Mrs 
Maitland  Gordon."  It  stands  in  the  garden  at  Kenmnre  Castle,  on  top 
of  an  old  lintel  from  the  house.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  history,  or 
from  where  it  came.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet.  Inches. 
External  diameter,  .  .  .24 

Height  of  bowl,   .....        1  6 

Diameter  inside, .  .  .  .  .19 

Depth  inside,       .  .  .  .  .11 

The  bowl  is  octagon,  perfectly  plain,  except  for  a  deep  hollow- 
shaped  moulding  running  round  it  about  two  inches  below  the  brim. 


Innbrwige:,  Haddinqtonshirb. 

A  plain  small  circular  bowl,  with  circular  orifice,  and  no  drain.  It 
lies  at  the  side  of  the  old  manor-house  of  Innerwick,  the  property  of 
W.  F.  Anderson,  Esq.,  and  near  the  site  of  St  Mary's  Church,  which  is 
close  to  the  present  church  and  churchyard.  There  is  a  hollow  depres- 
sion on  one  side,  possibly  to  fit  the  bowl  against  a  pillar.  The  dimen- 
sions are — 

Feet.  Inches. 
Height  of  bowl,  .....        1  3 

Diameter  of  bowl,  .  .  .  .16 

Diameter  of  orifice,         .  .        0        10 

Depth  of  orifice,  .....        0  9 


Inohrtb,  Fifeshirk. 

This  curious-looking  bowl  stands  beside  the  fine  mansion-house  of 
Inchrye,  in  the  parish  of  Abdie.  It  looks  very  much  like  the  footstone 
of  a  gable  cross  or  pinnacle.  Inchrye  is  almost  opposite  the  fine  old 
ruined  pre-Reformation  church  of  Abdie,  the  Loch  of   Lindores  lying 
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between  them;  it  is  just  possible  this  font  came  from  that  church. 
The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Height  of  bowl,  ...  .  .        1  Ij 

Greatest  width  of  bov^l,  .  .16^ 

Greatest  diameter  of  orifice,        .  .        0        11 

Depth  of  orifice,  .  .  .  .  .        0  6  J 


St  John's  Chubch,  Aberdeen. 

I  am  obliged  to  James  Matthews,  Esq.,  architect,  Aberdeen, 
for  the  sketches  of  this  fine  font  from  which  my  drawings  are  taken. 
The  bowl  only  is  old,  the  shaft  and  base  having  been  restored  by  Mr 
Matthews  in  1851.  Dr  George  Grub  of  Aberdeen  informs  me — "The 
font  in  St  John's  Church,  Aberdeen,  is  the  font  formerly  in  St  Michael's 
Church,  Kinkell,  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen.  The  ruins  of  that  church 
on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  near  Inverurie,  are  very  interesting.  The  font, 
from  the  letters  upon  it,  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  church 
of  Kinkell  by  Alexander  Galloway,  canon  of  Aberdeen  and  prebendary 
of  Kinkell,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I  do  not  know 
when  or  how  it  was  removed  from  Kinkell,  but  it  was  presented  to  St 
John's  Church  at  the  time  of  the  consecration  of  that  church  in 
1851." 

The  bowl  is  octagon,  with  a  sunk  panel  on  each  face.  Each  panel  is 
charged  with  a  shield  or  monogram.  One  of  the  shields  bears  the  cross 
and  crown  of  thorns ;  another,  the  heart  and  pierced  hands  and  feet ;  a 
third,  a  heart  pierced  with  a  sword ;  and  a  fourth  bears  a  monogram. 
Other  two  of  the  panels  bear  monograms,  and  the  remaining  two  are 
charged  with  a  conventional  rose.  The  orifice  is  circular,  and  has  a  bottom 
drain.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet.  Inches. 
Height  of  bowl,  .....         1  6J 

External  diameter  of  bowl,  .21 

Diameter  of  orifice,         .  .  .16 

Depth  of  orifice,  .  .  .  .  .        0  9j^ 
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SoBBiE,  Wigtownshire. 

A  plain  octagonal  bowl,  with  a  circular  orifice  and  large  bottom  drain. 
Each  face  of  the  octagon  is  formed  into  a  panel  by  a  marginal  V-shaped 
incision.  The  bowl  stands  close  by  the  manse  door,  not  far  from  the 
churchyard  in  which  stand  the  remains  of  the  old  churclu  The 
dimensions  ai-e — 

Feet.  Inches. 
Height  of  bowl,  .....        1  6^ 

External  diameter,  .  .  .21 

Diameter  of  orifice,         .  .  .  .17 

Depth  of  orifice, .  .  .  .  .        0  8^ 


Ltne,  Peeblesshire. 

This  large  plain  bowl  is  built  into  the  inside  of  the  church  wall.  The 
church  is  a  pretty,  antique-looking  structure,  crowning  a  grassy  mound 
filled  with  the  dust  of  many  generations,  above  the  left  bank  of  Lyne 
Water.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1644  by  John,  Lord  Hay  of  Tester,  and  con- 
tains only  80  sittings.  It  is  possible  the  font  was  built  into  the  wall 
at  that  date,  as  the  basin  of  pewter  or  silver  would  then  be  coming  into 
common  use.  The  existing  pulpit  is  evidently  of  the  date  of  the  re- 
building, and  is  interesting.  The  font  is  octagonal,  with  a  circular  basin 
of  large  size.     The  dimensions  are — 

Height  of  bowl,  ..... 
External  diameter  of  bowl. 
Diameter  of  basin,  .... 

Depth  of  basin,    ..... 

There  is  a  bottom  drain  about  1^  inch  in  diameter. 


Feet  Inches. 

1 

9 

2 

2 

1 

9 

1 

3 

KiRRHOPE,  Manor  Water,  Peeblesshire. 

Little  more  than  half  of  this  small  bowl  remains ;  it  lies  on  the  site  of 
St  Gordian's  Church,  near  the  head  of  Manor  Water.  When  I  visited  the 
place,  I  first  drove  to  Lyne  Church  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  font  there ; 
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thence  we  forded  Manor  Water,  and  drove  up  the  long  lovely  valley  until 
the  machine  could  go  no  further ;  I  then  walked  with  a  friend  to  the 
site  of  the  church,  and  certainly  a  more  beautiful  site  could  scarcely  be 
found.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet.  Inches. 
Height  of  bowl,  .....        1  1 

External  diameter  of  bowl,  .18 

Diameter  of  orifice,         .  .  .  .10 

Depth  of  orifice, .  .  .  .  .09 

There  has  been  a  bottom  drain. 


Balqtthidder,  Pbrthshirb. 

This  large,  rude,  lumpish  bowl,  of  hemispherical  form,  lies  in  the 
lovely  churchyard  of  Balquhidder,  close  by  the  side  wall  of  the  old  church 
which  is  of  First-Pointed  date.  The  basin,  spherical  in  shape,  has  been 
finely  cut ;  the  drain  is  remarkably  smalL     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches.        Feet.  Inches. 
Width  of  bowl,    .  .  .         2  6     by       2  0 

Height  of  bowl,    .  .  .18 

Width  of  basin,  .  .         1  8      by       1  4 

Depth  of  basin,    .  .  .  10^ 


Peebles,  Peeblesshire. 

Dr  Anderson  8  attention  was  drawn  to  this  as  a  font  by  a  Peebles 
gentleman,  who  sent  him  a  note  about  it.  Dr  Anderson  sent  me  the 
note,  and  I  went  out  to  examine  and  make  a  drawing  of  it.  It  is 
evidently  the  shaft  of  a  font,  with  base  and  top  broken  off.  I  under- 
stand it  was  dug  out  of  the  bed  of  the  River  Tweed  a  good  few  years 
ago,  just  below  the  site  of  an  old  chapel. 
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Dtcb,  Aberdeenshire. 

The  drawing  of  this  very  singular-looking  bowl  is  taken  from  the 
original  sketch,  kindly  sent  me  by  James  Matthews,  Esq.,  architect, 
Aberdeen.  Mr  T.  S.  Muir  mentions  it  in  his  Mainland  Characteristics, 
page  95. 


Aberloitr,  Banffshire. 

A  small  plain  circular  bowl,  with  circular  orifice  and  side  drain.  Mr 
T.  S.  Muir  mentions  it     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Diameter  of  bowl,  .  .  .  .26 

Depth  of  bowl,    .....        2  6 

Diameter  of  basin,  .  .  .19 

Depth  of  basin,    .  .  .  .09 

The  Ordnance  Gazetteer  states  the  old  church  of  Aberlour  was 
dedicated  to  St  Drostan ;  but  "  Truth,"  in  a  letter  in  the  Elgin  Couriery 
November  9,  1886,  states  the  dedication  to  have  been  to  St  Dunstan. 
The  letter  refers  to  the  removal  of  the  font 


Aldbar,  Forfarshire. 

This  is  the  bowl  I  refer  to  in  my  description  of  the  veiy  similar 
example  at  Restennet.  In  this  case,  however,  the  bowl  is  circular 
externally,  and  ornamented  with  wide  shallow  panels  with  semicircular 
heads,  and  sunk  spandrels  between  them.  The  rope  moulding  is 
equally  prominent  in  this  example  as  in  the  other.  Part  of  the  shaft  is 
worked  on  the  bowL  The  orifice  is  circular,  and  has  a  very  large 
bottom  drain,  widening  out  in  a  curious  way  toward  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  dimensions  are — 

Feet  Inches. 
Diameter  of  bowl,  .  .  .  .20 

Depth  of  bowl,     .  .16 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .         1  .3J 

Depth  of  orifice,  .  .08 
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Rbstennbt,  Forfarshire. 

This  is  a  very  good  octagonal  bowl,  with  circular  orifice  and  bottom 
drain.  Each  face  of  the  octagon  is  enriched  with  two  incised  panels 
with  circular  heads,  and  round  the  base  of  the  bowl  there  is  a  bold  rope 
moulding  cut,  a  somewhat  unusual  feature  in  the  ornamentation  of 
baptismal  fonts,  one  would  think.  Curiously  enough,  however,  the  font 
at  Aldbar  in  the  same  county  has  the  same  feature  in  exactly  the  same 
position,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  drawing  of  it. 

Bestennet  was  an  ancient  parish  of  central  Forfarshire,  and  here  St 
Bonifacius  is  said  to  have  dedicated  a  church  to  St  Peter,  and  on  the 
site  of  this  church  an  Augustinian  priory  was  founded  by  David  I., 
which  Malcolm  IV.  made  a  cell  of  the  Abbey  of  Jedburgh.  The  roof- 
less priory  church  is  First-Pointed  in  style,  and  has  a  N.  W.  broach  spire, 
70  feet  in  height.     It  served  as  the  parish  church  of  Forfar  till  1591. 

The  dimensions  of  the  font  are  as  follows  — 

Feet.  Inches. 
External  diameter  of  bowl,         .  .  .25 

Depth  of  bowl,     .....        1  6 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .  .  .  .19 

Depth  of  orifice,  .  .  .  .  .10 


CouPAR,  Forfarshire. 

A  small  circular  bowl,  with  circular  orifice  and  side  drain.  Very 
likely  it  came  from  the  ruined  abbey,  where  it  may  have  done  duty  in 
a  side  chapel.     Its  present  duty  is  to  hold  a  printer  s  types. 


Arbroath  Abbey,  Forfarshire. 

This  has  been  called  a  baptismal  font,  but  I  am  rather  doubtful  about 
it.  It  is  circular,  with  circular  orifice  and  no  drain.  The  dimensions 
are  small,  viz.,  over  bowl  1  foot  9  inches ;  diameter  of  orifice,  1  foot 
1  inch  by  10  inches  deep.  The  sides  of  the  bowl  and  orifice  are  plumb, 
and  the  bottom  in  each  case  perfectly  fiat. 
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Mblrosb  Abbey,  Roxburghshire. 

I   am   equally  doubtful  as  to  this  being  a  baptismal  font.     It  is 
certainly,  however,  neither  a  holy  water  stoup  nor  a  piscina. 


Isle  op  May. 

A  much  mutilated  but  interesting  bowl,  evidently  of  early  date.  The 
bowl  has  been  square,  with  a  circular  orifice  and  bottom  drain ;  the  holes 
for  fixing  the  lid  are  still  fairly  perfect.     It  lies  within  the  ruined 

chapel  of  St  Adrian.     The  dimensions  are — 

Feet.  Inches. 
Diameter  of  bowl,  .  .  .  .24 

Depth  of  bowl,     .....         1  8 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .  .  .12 

Depth  of  orifice,  .  .  .  .  .12 


Loch  Eynort,  Skyb. 

This  fine  bowl  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Alexander  A. 
Carmichael,  Esq.,  Lochmaddy,  through  W.  F.  Skene,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
The   following   narrative   shows   how  it   came   into   Mr   Carmichaers 


Many  years  ago,  a  crew  of  South  Uist  fishermen,  while  on  their  way  to 
Glasgow  with  a  cargo  of  fish,  were  driven  into  Lochaoineart,  Skye.  Upon  the 
north-west  side,  and  near  the  head  of  Lochaoineart,  stand  the  church  and 
churchyard  of  St  Malrube,  the  former  a  roofless  ruin,  and  the  latter  a  deserted 
wild.  Here  the  fishermen  saw  an  old  font,  and  deeming  it  to  be  too  sacred  to 
be  left  with  the  heretic  Protestants  of  Skye,  resolved  to  bring  it  to  their  priest, 
the  late  Rev.  James  MacGrigor. 

They  accordingly  carried  it  to  their  boat,  and,  the  weather  moderating, 
resumed  their  voyage.  But  before  reaching  the  island  of  Canna  the  weather 
again  became  boisterous,  and  again  forced  them  back  to  Lochaoineart.  Attri- 
buting their  misfortune  to  their  removal  of  the  font,  a  debate  arose  among  the 
fishermen,  whether  or  not  they  should  restore  it  to  its  original  position  ;  but 
the  wind  becoming  fair,  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  crew  to  make 
another  attempt,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
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But  the  weather  again  became  stormy,  so  much  so  that,  when  south  of  the 
Small  Isles,  they  were  in  imminent  danger,  and  unanimously  concluding  that 
the  elements  were  conspiring  against  them  for  removing  the  font,  they  agreed 
to  return,  and  replace  it.  Much  angry  recrimination  now  took  place.  The 
minority,  who  were  against  sailing  with  the  font  a  second  time,  abused  the 
majority  in  no  measured  terms,  and  told  them  that  this  was  what  they  pre- 
dicted, and  the  majority  blamed  one  another.  The  gale  increased,  and  with 
it  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  fishermen.  Consequently,  they  returned  to 
Lochaoineart,  and,  with  much  care,  replaced  the  font  where  they  found  it 

The  fishermen  reached  Glasgow,  and  disposed  of  their  cargo.  On  their 
return  voyage  they  again  called  at  Lochaoineart.  They  still  cherished  the 
desire  to  bring  the  font  to  Mr  MacGrigor,  and  they  accordingly  placed  it  again 
in  their  boat,  and,  after  much  misgiving,  ventured  across  the  Minch,  landed  at 
Tocar,  and  carried  the  font  in  triumph  to  Mr  MacGrigor  at  Ard-Choinnich, 
There  it  lay  in  a  corner  of  the  chapel  till  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  it  was  sent  me 
in  a  present  by  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Donald  Macintosh,  the  late  Mr  MacGrigor's 
successor. 

The  bowl  is  of  homblendic  gneiss,  circular,  with  a  circular  orifice  and 
no  drain.  Externally  the  bowl  is  beautifully  sculptured  in  very  high 
relief,  the  figures  being  placed  at  equal  distances  so  as  to  divide  it  into 
four  panels.  The  four  figures  represent  first  the  Crucifixion,  the  figure 
on  the  cross  being  represented  with  head  inclined  to  the  right,  draped 
round  the  loins,  and  the  legs  crossed.  To  the  right  is  a  figure  of  St 
Michael  slaying  the  dragon.  The  figure  of  St  Michael  is  winged,  and 
holds  a  sword  erect  in  his  right  hand.  One  foot  is  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  dragon,  and  the  other  on  its  neck ;  the  left  hand  holds  a  long 
cross,  the  end  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  dragon's  mouth.  To  the 
left  of  the  Crucifixion  there  is  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Child 
in  her  arms.  On  the  side  opposite  to  the  Crucifixion  there  is  the 
figui-e  of  a  mitred  bishop  in  full  canonicals,  and  with  a  crozier  in  his 
left  hand.  The  panels  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Crucifixion  are  filled 
in  with  elaborate  interlaced  work,  and  those  to  right  and  left  of  the 
bishop  with  inscriptions  now  entirely  defaced.  The  lower  part  of  the 
bowl  recedes  between  the  figures,  and  forms  four  sloping  panels,  each  of 
which  bears  a  floral  device.  The  symbolism  of  these,  if  they  have  any, 
I  do  not  know.  Under  the  figures  are  moulded  circular  beads,  evidently 
the  tops  or  caps  of  four  shafts  carrying  the  bowl.     These,  according  to 
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Mr   Carmichael,  remain  on  the  site  from  which  it  was  taken.     The 

dimensions  are — 

Feet.  Inches. 
Diameter  of  bowl,  .        1  6J 

Depth  of  bowl,    .....        1  1 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .  .  .  .12 

Depth  of  orifice,  .  .  .  .  .08 


COLDINOHAM,    BERWICKSHIRE. 

This  font  stands  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Priory,  among  a  number  of 
old  relics  which  have  been  built  into  a  wall  to  the  south-west  of  the 
church.  It  is  cut  out  of  sandstone,  and  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
It  is  octagonal  on  top,  and  square  at  the  base,  the  octagon  developing  to 
the  square  in  a  moulded  splay.  The  basin  is  circular,  and  there  is  no 
drain.     All  its  faces  are  quite  plain.     It  is  of  small  size. 

The  wall  above  referred  to  is  of  modem  date,  and  built  of  debris  from 
the  church,  consisting  of  old  memorial  slabs,  broken  capitals,  fragments 
of  columns,  and  stone  coffins,  &c.  There  is  an  arch  composed  of 
similar  fragments,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  part  of  a  baptismal  font. 

The  dimensions  are — 

luches. 
External  diameter,        .  .  .  .  =14 

Depth  outside,  .  .  .  a     12| 

Depth  of  basin,  .  .  .  .  =9 

Diameter  of  basin,         .  .  .  .  =9 


Font  at  St  Coivins. 

This  rudely-shaped  sjbone  stands  outside  the  old  ruins  of  the  Chapel 
of  St  Coivin  or  Koevin,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  patron  saint  of  the 
chapel.  The  site  of  this  old  ecclesiastical  relic  is  in  a  field  lying  in 
close  proximity  to  the  grounds  of  Macharioch  House.  The  font  is  a 
block  of  stone  measuring  about  1 2  inches  deep,  with  a  circular  hollow  or 
basin  cut  out  on  its  upper  surface,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  This  sketch 
is  taken  from  ArchceologiccU  Sketches  in  Scotland,  by  Captain  T.  P.  White, 
F.Sj^.  Scot 
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Font  near  Eillean  Church. 

In  the  bum  which  runs  close  by  the  remains  of  the  church  lay  this 
old  roughly-formed  stone.  It  is  small  in  size,  with  the  usual  circular 
basin  cut  out  on  its  upper  portion  for  holding  the  water.  It  has 
now  been  placed  in  the  church  (to  which  it,  no  doubt,  originally 
belonged)  by  the  proprietor  of  Lairgie. 

This  sketch  is  taken  from  Archceological  Sketches  in  Scotland ,  by 
Captain  T.  P.  White,  F.S.A.  Scot. 


Abriaghan,  Inverness-shire. 

"St  Columba's  Font."  (The  drawing  of  this  font,  as  also  of  the 
"Bishop's  Stone  near  Dalcross  Castle,"  the  ** Baptismal  Basin  near 
Dunlichity,"  and  the  "  Priest's  Stone  at  Dalarossie  Churchyard,"  have 
been  taken  from  Mr  William  Jolly's  paper  on  **  Cup-marked  Stones  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Inverness,"  Vol  IV.  of  the  Society's  Proceedings^ 
New  Series.    The  descriptions  here  given  are  taken  from  the  same  paper.) 

At  the  mouth  of  the  bum  of  Abriachan,  which  enters  Loch  Neas 
half-way  between  Inverness  and  Glen  Urquhart,  there  is  an  old  grave- 
yard called  Killianan,  or  the  *'cill"  or  graveyard  of  St  Fianan 
(Anglicised  Finnan),  unenclosed  and  picturesque,  hidden  there  amidst 
the  finest  scenery.  It  contains  no  stone  of  importance,  except  a  finely 
carved  slab,  which  is  said  to  have  been  carried  from  lona.  Above  and 
not  far  from  it,  amongst  the  bushes,  lies  a  hollow  stone  basin,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  St  Columba  himself  for  baptism,  when  he 
visited  King  Brude  in  his  castle  near  Invemess,  and  it  goes  by  his 
name.  It  seems  also  to  possess  other  virtues.  Amongst  these,  the 
water  it  contains  is  said  to  have  salutary  efTects  in  connection  with 
child-bearing,  and  women  are  said  to  have  frequented  it  in  this  belief 
till  recently. 

It  is  hollowed  out  of  a  block  of  hard  mica-schist;  it  is  6  inches 
across  and  lOJ^  to  11^  inches  deep.  The  bottom  is  somewhat  higher 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides.  In  the  stone  there  is  a  hollow  curved 
incision  which  separates  the  cupped  portion  from  the  rest,  10  inches 
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broad  and  from  8  J  to  10  J  inches  deep.  The  rest  of  the  stone  is  partly 
covered  with  earth.  The  whole  slopes  at  a  slight  angle,  and  stands 
about  a  foot  above  ground. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  debatable  question  if  the  basin  and  circular 
channel  are  really  ancient  or  ecclesiastical,  some  thinking  that  the  stone 
was  intended  for  a  millstone.  The  sanctity  derived  from  its  use  by  the 
wonder-working  saint  is  nevertheless  said  still  to  survive ;  for  the  people 
hold  that,  when  emptied  by  any  one,  it  fills  with  water  of  its  own 
accord.  Experiments,  however,  by  the  uninitiated  sceptic  do  not  confirm 
this  belief.  The  indisputable  fact,  nevertheless,  is  that  it  is  generally 
filled  with  water  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 


Baptismal  Basin  near  Dunlichity. 

Not  far  from  the  churchyard  of  Dunlichity,  in  Strathnaim,  on  the 
road  from  it  to  Brin,  there  lies  on  the  ground,  about  5  yards  from  the 
road,  where  a  small  stream  crosses  it,  a  block  with  a  circular  basin. 
The  basin  itself  is  9  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  deep.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  sloping  artificial  hollow  ring,  17  inches  in  diameter 
and  5  inches  deep.  This  basin  was  used,  within  the  memory  of  persons 
living,  as  a  baptismal  font  for  the  Episcopalians  of  Strathnaim,  of  whom 
there  are  still  not  a  few  in  the  district,  and  for  whom  there  are  provided 
a  chapel  and  school  some  miles  up  the  Strath. 


The  Bishop's  Stone,  near  Dalcross  Castle. 

In  a  wood  on  the  farm  of  Balnabual,  near  Dalcross  Castle,  there  is  a 
rounded  block  of  reddish-grey  granite,  with  a  round  basin  carved  in  it, 
called  the  Bishop's  Stone.  It  lies  7  yards  south  of  an  old,  unused  road 
from  Croy  to  Dalcross.  The  block  is  4  feet  long  by  3  feet  8  inches 
broad  and  1  foot  8  inches  thick.  The  basin  is  6  inches  across  and  2| 
inches  deep,  with  vertical  sides.  The  late  farmer  of  Knocknaba,  an 
old  man,  informed  Mr  Wedderspoon  of  Croy  that  there  was  a  tradition 
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that,  in  pre-Refonnatiou  times,  the  Bishop  came  at  stated  periods  to  this 
part  of  the  country,  and,  from  this  basin,  baptized  all  the  childreii  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  open  air.  Since  Mr  Wedderspoon  saw  it  first, 
some  vandal  has  chiselled  a  groove  across  its  face,  evidently  with  the 
intent  to  utilise  it  for  his  vulgar  ends.  The  site  of  the  stone  is  on  an 
elevated  ridge  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Moray  Firth  and 
the  mountains  beyond. 


The  Priest's  Stone  at  Dalarossie  Churchyard. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  old  burying-ground  round  the  church  of 
Dalarossie,  in  Upper  Strathdearn,  which  is  watered  by  the  Findhom, 
some  5  or  6  miles  above  Findhom  Bridge,  over  which  runs  the  great 
road  between  Inverness  and  Perth,  there  exists  a  curious  stone,  known 
as  Clach-an-t^hagairt,  or  the  Priest's  Stone.     It  is  a  rounded  block  of 

grey  gneiss,  27  inches  broad  and  16  inches  thick It  contains 

a  basin  21  inches  in  diameter,  quite  circular  except  on  the  upper 
right  side,  where  it  extends  1^  inches  beyond  the  true  circle,  11  inches 
deep,  and  tapering  gradually  to  2  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  stone 
itself  is  circular,  except  on  one  side,  where  it  forms  a  straight  fine  of 
19^  inches.  The  breadth  of  the  ring  round  the  basin  is  6  inches  on 
the  average,  except  on  the  same  side,  where  it  narrows  to  less  than  half 
this  width.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  for  baptismal  purposes  like  the 
last  About  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  bored  through  the  bottom  by  a 
mason  called  M'Gregor,  for  what  purpose  it  is  impossible  now  to  con- 
jecture.    The  bore  thus  made  is  6  inches  long  and  f  inch  wide. 


Kewbattle  Abbey,  Edinburghshire. 

A  good  large  octagon  bowl  of  late  date,  standing  on  a  restored  shaft 
and  base  in  the  fine  old  crypt  at  Newbattle  Abbey.  The  sides  are 
formed   into   panels  by   plain  angular  shafts   carried  on   ogee-shaped 
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corbels  at  the  base,  and  each  panel  is  charged  with  a  shield  bearing  the 
following  arms: — 1.  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie.  2.  Margaret,  queen  of 
James  IV,,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  3.  Magdalene, 
queen  of  James  V.  4.  Royal  Arms  of  Scotland.  5.  The  carving  of 
this  shield  is  very  imperfect,  and  it  is  difiScult  to  say  with  certainty 
whether  it  represents  the  arms  of  Margaret,  queen  of  James  III.,  or  of 
Mary  of  Guise,  second  queen  of  James  V.  6.  James  Hasmel,  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Newbattle,  about  1550.  7.  Defaced.  8.  Plain. 
The  orifice  is  circular,  with  a  square  bottom  drain.  The  dimensions  are 
as  follows : — 

Feet.  Inches. 
External  diameter  of  bowl,       .  .        2  6j 

Depth  of  bowl,  .  .  .        1  6^ 

Diameter  of  orifice,       .  .111 

Depth  of  orifice,  ..10 


St  Mart's  Islb,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

This  very  beautiful  and  interesting  bowl  stands  close  to  the  fine  old 
mansion-house  of  St  Mary's  Isle,  now  the  property  of  the  Hon.  Charles 
Hope,  by  whose  kind  permission  I  was  able  to  make  careful  drawings  of 
it.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  date  on  it  is  either  1481  or  1482; 
the  rest  of  the  inscription  is  too  much  defaced  to  be  read.  The  sculpture 
is  very  curious,  particularly  the  bird,  with  a  long  tail,  holding  in  its 
mouth  a  string,  or  cord,  fastened  round  the  neck  of  a  fox-like  animal. 
Oeorge  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Ardendee,  informs  us  that  the  shield  bearing 
the  cheyrons  shows  the  arms  of  the  Maclellans,  and  conjectures  that  the 
font  may  have  been  given  to  Dundrennan  Abbey  by  Sir  Patrick 
Maclellan,  tutor  of  Bombie,  who  was  buried  in  Dundrennan  Abbey.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  every  care  is  taken  of  this  unique  specimen.  The 
dimensions  are  as  follows  : — 

Feet    Inches. 
Diameter  of  bowl,  .  .        2  3  > 

Depth  of  bowl,  .  .         1  9j 

Diameter  of  orifice,        .  .18 

Depth  of  orifice,  .  .  .011 
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The  bowl  is  octagonal,  with  circular  orifice  and  bottom  drain.     It  is 
cut  out  of  the  same  stone  of  which  Dundrennan  Abbey  is  built. 


St  Fillans,  Pbrthshirb. 

The  bowl  from  St  Fillans,  I  have  been  informed  on  credible  authority, 
was  used  in  the  church  there  for  at  least  two  hundred  years  after  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation.  It  at  present  stands  within  the  front  garden 
of  the  hotel  at  St  Fillans. 

The  rough  stone  out  of  which  the  basin  is  formed  measures  about  2 
feet  2  inches  by  1  foot  9  inches,  by  an  average  of  1  foot  deep.  The 
basin  is  slightly  oval,  measuring  10  inches  by  8 J  inches  at  the  mouth, 
and  tapering  to  5  inches  circular  at  the  bottom.  The  depth  of  the 
basin  is  about  6|  inches;  the  bottom  perfectly  flat,  and  without  a  drain. 

St  Fillans  Chapel, — ^This  small  bowl  stands  inside  the  chapel  on  the 
window  sill,  next  the  entrance  door.  It  is  said  to  be  the  original 
baptismal  font  belonging  to  the  chapel,  and  is  greatly  venerated  by  old 
people  in  the  district.  The  size  of  the  basin,  which  is  circular,  is  about 
5  J  inches  at  the  mouth  and  4^  inches  deep. 


Seton,  Haddingtonshire. 
No.  1. 
A  good  bowl,  possibly  of  late  fourteenth  century  date.  It  is  circular, 
with  a  circular  orifice  and  bottom  drain.  The  rim  is  ornamented  with  a 
double-headed  moulding,  with  a  nail  head  between  them.  The  drain  is 
large,  and  placed  slightly  to  the  inside  of  the  bottom.  Part  of  the  shaft, 
square  in  plan,  is  worked  upon  the  bowL      The  dimensions   are   as 

follows : — 

Feet.    Inches. 
Diameter  of  bowl,         .  .  .  .        2  3J 

Depth  of  bowl,  .....        1  9^ 

Diameter  of  orifice,        .  .  .111 

Depth  of  orifice,  .  .  .  .10 
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No.  2. 

An  octagonal  bowl,  with  circular  orifice  and  large  bottom  drain.  It  is 
apparently  of  the  same  date  as  the  other  example,  and  by  the  same  hand ; 
part  of  the  shaft  is  worked  upon  the  bowl,  and  is  of  exactly  the  same 
plan.  A  bold  bead  moulding  runs  round  the  arris  of  each  of  the 
octagon  faces,  and  the  panels  so  formed  bear  in  some  cases  shields 
mostly  very  much  defaced.     The  dimensions  are  as  follows : — 

Feet  Inches. 
Diameter  of  bowl,  .  .26 

Depth  of  bowl,  .  .  .  .  .20 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .  .19 

Depth  of  orifice,  .  .  .        0        11^ 

These  two  fonts  stand  within  the  fine  church  dedicated  to  St  Mary 
and  Holy  Cross,  Seton. 


Inverkeithino,  Fifeshire. 

The  bowl  of  this  fine  and  perfect  font  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1 807,  when  the  lower  part  of  the  church  tower  was  turned  into  an 
entrance  porch.  It  had  evidently  been  buried  there  to  save  it  from 
destruction.  The  pedestal,  or  shaft,  had  been  lying  about  the  outside  of 
the  church,  without  attracting  any  attention,  up  till  the  time  the  bowl 
was  unearthed,  when  their  connection  became  plain.  It  was  then 
re-erected,  in  its  complete  state,  inside  the  new  porch,  where  it  remained 
for  some  years,  but  was  afterwards  removed  to  a  spot  near  the  pulpit, 
where  it  now  stands,  and  is  regularly  used  for  public  baptisms.  Its  date 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  Middle  Pointed  period.  The  bowl  is  hexagonal, 
and  carries  at  each  angle  an  embattled  cylindrical  shaft  terminating  in  a 
corbel  head.  Each  of  the  panelled  faces  is  filled  in  with  an  angel 
holding  a  blazoned  shield.  The  orifice  is  spherical,  and  has  a  bottom 
drain.  The  pedestal  is  formed  of  five  filleted  rolls  alternating  with  a 
small  triangular-shaped  member  between ;  each  roll  has  a  foliated  cap 
and  heavily  moulded  base. 
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So  far  as  can  be  made  out,  the  following  appear  to  be  the    arms  on 
the  respective  shields  : — 

1.  Quarterly  1  stand  4th,  three  bay  (?)  leaves — ^Foulisof  Colintoun  (?). 
2nd  and  3rd,  saltire  and  chief,  wavy — Bruce  of  Balcaskie. 

2.  A  fess  chequy  between  three  crescents — Stewart. 

3.  A  fess  between  three  crescents^Melville  of  Glenbervie. 

4.  Per  pale,  dexter  side,  a  lion  rampant  within  a  double  tressure — 
Lyon  of  Glammis ;  and  sinister  side  of  bars,  wavy — Drummond. 

5.  Lion  rampant  within  a  double  tressure — Lyon  of  Glammis. 

6.  An  eagle  displayed,  surmounted  by  a  bend  with  three  crescents — 
Ramsay  of  Dunoun.     The  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — 

Feet.   Inches. 
Total  height,       .....        4  1 

Over  bowl,  .  .  .32 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .  .  .20 

Depth  of  orifice, .  .  .10 

The  original  parish  church  was  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  and  was 
bequeathed  in  1139  to  Dunfermline  Abbey  by  Waldeve,  son  of 
Gospatric. 


Arisaio,  Invbrnbss-shirb. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  D.  A.  MTherson,  of  St 
Mary's,  Arisaig,  for  the  sketch  of  this  interesting  bowl  from  which  my 
drawing  was  made.  Mr  MTherson  states  that  the  font  is  in  the  old 
church  at  Arisaig,  and  stands  on  the  sill  of  a  window. 

The  bowl  is  circular,  with  a  circular  orifice,  and  no  drain.  The 
dimensions  are  as  follows  : — 

Feet    Inches. 
Diameter  of  bowl,         .  .  .  .20 

Depth  of  bowl,  .  .  ,  .08 

Diameter  of  orifice,       .  .  .  .        1  1 J 

Depth  of  orifice,  .  .  .  .06 
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KiLDONAN,  Island  op  Eigg. 

The  sketch  of  this  bowl  is  taken  from  **  Notes  on  Antiquities  from 
the  Island  of  Eigg"  by  Norman  Macpherson,  LL.D.,  in  voL  xiL, 
1877-78,  and  the  following  are  extracts  from  the  paper  referring  to 
the  font : — "  The  church  was  dedicated  to  St  Donan.  After  mention- 
ing the  church,  Martin  proceeds  : — '  About  thirty  yards  from  the  church 
there  is  a  sepulchral  urn  under  ground ;  it  is  a  big  stone  hewn  to  the 
bottom,  about  four  feet  deep,  and  the  diameter  of  it  is  about  the  same 
breadth.  I  caused  them  to  dig  the  ground  above  it,  and  we  found  a  flat 
thin  stone  covering  the  urn.  It  was  almost  full  of  human  bones,  but  no 
head  among  them,  and  they  were  fair  and  dry/  About  sixty  yards  north 
of  the  chapel  there  now  is  a  stone  basin,  rather  than  urn,  covered,  as 
that  mentioned  by  Martin,  with  a  flat  thin  stone  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion from  that  out  of  which  the  basin  is  hollowed.  The  measurements 
given  by  Martin  are  quite  inaccurate,  if  he  is  speaking  of  that  now 
alluded  to.  The  inside  depth  is  but  6  inches  at  the  sides,  and  7^  inches 
at  the  centre.  The  thickness  of  the  sides  at  the  upper  edge  is  3  inches, 
and  the  width  over  all  at  the  brim  is  36^  inches  measured  in  one 
direction,  and  35  J  when  the  diameter  is  taken  at  right  angles  to  the 
previous  measurement. 

''  Similarly,  the  greatest  internal  diameter  at  the  brim  is  28^  inches, 
and  the  least  27f  inches.  It  contained  both  earth  and  bones  when  I 
saw  it  last.  This  basin  is  now  popularly  reputed  to  contain  the  bones 
of  St  Donnan,  yet  that  belief  could  hardly  have  existed  in  Martin's  day 
without  being  noticed  by  him ;  and  if  *  eombustio  *  was  a  true  description 
of  the  martyrdom,  the  bones  I  saw  were  not  St  Donnan's." 

"  Mr  Anderson,  the  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society,  having  come  to 
Eigg  in  August  last,  and  having  expressed  much  surprise  at  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  stone  urn  as  utterly  different  from  anything  he  had  seen  of 
a  sepulchral  character,  we  resolved  to  examine  the  stone  anew.  It  lies 
so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  it,  or  at  least  the  flat  thin  stone 
that  covers  it,  had  been  quite  recently  struck  by  the  plough.  Its  site 
was  pointed  out  by  the  ploughman,  and  we  immediately  had  it  dug 
round  and  measured. 
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"  On  removing  the  thin  red  slab  which  covered  it,  we  found  a  large 
basin  of  whitish  sandstone  roughly  chiselled  into  a  circular  form,  and 
hollowed  out  also  somewhat  roughly  into  a  circular  form.  The  only 
portion  which  has  been  smooth  is  the  edge.  The  inside  is  hollowed  out 
not  quite  perpendicularly,  and  the  bottom  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
deeper  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides,  except  where  it  has  been  per- 
forated by  an  opening  two  inches  wide  at  the  inside,  and  three  at  the 
outside.  In  digging  round  it  we  found  some  charcoal,  a  few  small 
shells,  and  sea-rolled  pebbles.  It  was  full  to  the  brim  of  ordinaiy  earth, 
and  contained  a  few  fragments  of  human  bones,  say  ten  or  a  dozen. 
Among  these  the  shafts  of  two  femora  and  one  ulna  and  radius  were 
still  recognisable.  It  by  no  means  answered  the  description  of  Martin, 
170  years  ago,  of  being  full  of  bones.  The  fragments  were  all  replaced, 
and  the  vessel  with  its  covering  stone  restored  to  the  earth  as  deep  as 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil  would  permit,  marking  the  site  by  placing  over 
it  a  long  sea-rolled  stone,  elliptical  in  form,  about  22  inches  in  length 
and  10  in  breadth.  This,  too,  had  been  turned  up  by  the  plough  on  the 
same  spot,  and  recalled  the  stone  known  as  St  Columba's  pillow.  The 
conclusion  we  arrived  at  was  that  the  stone  had  probably  been  a  font  at 
one  time,  or  possibly  a  piscina,  however  it  came  to  have  had  these 
bones  deposited  in  it." 

As  the  basin  is  evidently  very  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  piscina, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  used  as  a  baptismal  font  The  side 
drain  points  to  its  being  of  early  date. 


Grange,  Edinbubghshirb. 

The  recent  uncovering  of  the  so-called  "  Penny  Well "  at  the  Grange 
caused  a  good  deal  of  interest  throughout  Edinburgh,  and  steps  have 
been  taken  to  restore  the  well. 

Some  days  after  the  well  was  uncovered  I  paid  a  visit  to  it,  and  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  that  the  basin  into  which  the  water  ran  was, 
without  doubt,  a  baptismal  font.  When  it  was  placed  in  its  present 
position  there  is  nothing  to  show,  but,  curiously  enough,  Sir  Walter 
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Scott,  in  his  Provincial  Antiquities,  speaks  of  a  font  standing  beside  the 

ruins  of  the  chapel  of  St  Roque  on  the  Borough  Muir. 

It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  font  he  speaks  of.     It  is  a  circular  bowl, 

with  a  square-formed  portion,  evidently  to  fit  it  against  a  pier  or  column, 

and  a  circular  basin,  with  a  bottom  drain  placed  to  one  side.     The 

dimensions  are  as  follows  : — 

Feet   Inches. 
Diameter  of  bowl,  .  .  .26 

Depth  of  bowl,    .  .  .  ..13 

Diameter  of  basin,  .  .  .  .20 

Depth  of  basin,    .  .  .  .        0        10 


DUDDINGSTON,  EDINBURGHSHIRE. 

A  small  doubtful  specimen  built  into  a  garden  wall.     The  basin  is 
about  10  inches  in  diameter  by  7  inches  deep. 


Meiglb,  Perthshire. 

A  late  bowl  of  considerable  interest.  It  is  octagonal,  with  a  circular 
orifice  and  bottom  drain.  The  sides  of  the  octagon  are  panelled  with 
small  engaged  shafts,  having  shafts,  bands  and  bases,  and  moulded  tre- 
foiled  heads  ornamented  with  crockets.  The  panels  are  charged  with 
the  following: — 1.  The  Crucifixion.  2.  The  Seamless  Coat  and 
Scourges.  3.  The  Ladder,  crossed  saltirewise,  with  the  spear,  reed,  and 
sponge.  4.  The  three  Nails  and  Hammer.  5.  The  Cross  and  Crown 
of  Thorns.  6.  The  Cock,  Pillar,  and  Rope.  7.  The  Pierced  Hands, 
Feet,  and  Heart.  8.  The  Resurrectioa  The  Crucifixion  and  Resurrec- 
tion occupy  the  whole  field  of  their  respective  panels ;  the  others  are  cut 
on  shields  of  different  shapes.     The  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — 

Feet    Inches. 
External  diameter  of  bowl,       .  .2  3^ 

Depth  of  bowl,  .  .  .  .        1  6 J 

Diameter  of  orifice,       .  .  .        1  8| 

Depth  of  orifice,  .  .  .  .09 
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FOWLIS,  FORPABSHIRB. 

This  very  interesting,  but  late,  example  has  an  almost  perfect  stem, 
with  a  much  mutilated  bowL  Somewhere  about  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
found  lying  about  in  a  fragmentary  state  by  the  parish  schoolmaster ;  he 
collected  the  parts,  and  restored  the  font  as  far  as  possible.  Not  long 
afterwards,  Mr  T.  S.  Muir  says — "The  *sole  heritor'  of  the  parish  removed 
the  relic  to  a  solitary  residence  among  the  mountains  of  an  adjoining 
county — an  act  of  perverted  taste  and  bad  feeling  that  could  scarcely 
have  been  looked  for  in  such  a  quarter." 

It  is  octagonal  in  plan,  and  each  face  is  filled  in  with  sculptured 
figures,  clothed  in  albs,  armour,  &c.  The  mutilations  prevent  any 
accurate  idea  being  formed,  however,  of  what  they  represent.  One 
seems  to  represent  Jesus  and  St  Peter  on  the  sea,  the  latter  in  the  act 
of  sinking.     The  orifice  is  circular,  with  bottom  drain. 

The  stem  is  curvilinear,  and  has  a  collar  or  band  round  the  centre,  with 
a  leaf  ornament  cut  on  it ;  below  the  collar  each  face  has  a  square-leaved 
ornament  in  relief.  The  sloping  base  has  the  same  description  of  ornament 
alternating  with  a  heraldic  device.     The  dimensions  are  as  follows : — 

Feet.  Inches. 
Total  height,        ..... 
Greatest  diameter,  .... 

Diameter  of  orifice,  .... 

The  font  was  returned  to  Fowlis  some  years  ago. 
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Princes  Tower,  Jersey. 

I  have  included  the  drawing  of  this  bowl  in  my  paper  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  very  unusual  and  peculiar  combination  (at  least  in  this 
country)  of  a  large  basin  with  a  small  one  inside  of  it,  cut  out  of  the 
same  stone. 

The  large  basin  doubtless  contained  water  and  the  smaller  one  possibly 
oil.  The  size  of  the  large  basin  is  1  foot  10  J  inches  by  1  foot  deep, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  small  one  is  8^  inches.  The  ornament  in  the 
panels  is  very  curious.  The  drawing  is  taken  from  carefully  measured 
sketches  made  by  a  former  pupil  of  mine,  viz.,  Mr  Simon  Notman. 
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For  convenience  of  reference,  I  here  append  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the  fonts  described  and  figured  in  the  foregoing  paper,  and  also  a  list  of 
those  of  which  I  have  not  yet  obtained  drawings. 


LIST  OP  FONTS  DESCRIBED  AND  pIGURBD. 

1.  Aberdeen,  Aberdeenshire.    In  St  John's  Church. 

2.  Aberlour,  Banfishire. 

3.  Abriachan,  Inverness-shire. 

4.  Aldbar,  Forfarshire. 

5.  Arbroath,  Forfarshire,    In  the  Abbey. 

6.  Ardivot,  Elginshire.    Now  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh. 

7.  Arisaig,  Inverness-shire. 

8.  Balquhidder,  Perthshire. 

9.  Beil,  Haddingtonsliire. 

10.  Benvie,  Forfarshire. 

11.  Bimie,  Elginshire. 

12.  Blairmore,  Perthshire. 

13.  Campsie  Glen,  Stirlingshire. 

14.  Castle  Semple,  Renfrewshire. 

15.  Coldingham,  Berwickshire. 

16.  Coupar  (two),  Forfarshire. 

18.  Cramond,  Edinburghshire. 

19.  Dalarossie,  Inverness-shire. 

20.  Dalcross,  Inverness-shire. 

21.  Dalgamock  (two),  Dumfriesshire. 

23.  Douglas  Support,  Lanarkshire. 

24.  Dryburgh,  Berwickshire. 

25.  DunHchity,  Strathnaim,  Inverness-shire. 

26.  Dunrod,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

27.  Dunscore,  Diunfriesshire. 

28.  Dyce,  Aberdeenshire. 

29.  Feman,  Kenmore,  Pertlishire. 

30.  FowHs,  Forfarshire. 

81.  Glencorse,  Edinburghshire. 

32.  Gogar,  Edinburghshire. 

33.  Grange,  Edinburghshire. 

34.  Gullane,  Haddingtonshire. 

S5.  Herdmanston,  Haddingtonshire. 
86.  Inchyre,  Fifeshire. 

37.  Innerwick,  Haddingtonshire. 

38.  Inverkeithing,  Fifeshire. 
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89.  Isle  of  May,  Fifeshire. 

40.  Isle  of  Whithorn,  Wigtownshire. 

41.  Kelso,  Roxburghshire. 

42.  Kenmore,  Perthshire. 

43.  Kenmure,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

44.  Kettins,  Forfarshire, 

45.  Kildonan,  Inverness- shire. 

46.  Killean,  Kintyre,  Argyllshire. 

47.  KiUin,  Perthshire. 

48.  Kirkhope,  Manor  Water,  Peeblesshire. 

49.  Kirkpatrick-Durham,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
60.  Lilliesleaf,  Roxburghshire. 

51.  Linton,  Roxburghshire. 

52.  Lyne,  Peeblesshire. 

53.  Macharioch,  Kintyre,  Argyllshire. 
64.  Melrose,  Roxburghshire. 

66.  Morton,  Dumfriesshire. 

56.  Mouswald,  Dumfriesshire. 

57.  Newbattle  Abbey,  Edinburghshire. 

58.  Peebles,  Peeblesshire. 

59.  Polwarth,  Berwickshire. 

60.  Restennet,  Forfarshire. 

61.  Seton  (two),  Haddingtonshire. 

63.  Skye,  Inverness-shire.    Now  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh. 

64.  Sorbie,  Wigtownshire. 

65.  Stenton,  Haddingtonshire. 

66.  St  Fillans  (two),  Perthshire. 

68.  St  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

69.  Thomhill,  Dumfriesshire. 

70.  Whitliom,  Wigtownshire. 


LIST  OF  FONTS  OF  WHICH  DRAWINGS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  GOT. 

1.  Dailly,  Ayrshire. 

2.  Dunblane,  Perthshire.     "  Buried  under  the  wood  pulpit." — Muir. 

3.  Laggan  (In  Badenoch),  Inverness-shire. — Muir,  Mainland  Characteriitics, 

page  95. 

4.  Laggan,  Mull.    "  Lying  inside  the  chapel  there  is  a  basin  of  an  octa- 

gonal font." — T.  S.  Muir,  Eccl.  Notes,  page  26. 

5.  Lethnott,  Forfarshire. 

6.  Lochlee,  Forfarshire. 
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7.  Kilchieran,   Islaj.    Church   of  Kilchieran,   about  two  miles  south   of 

Kilchonan.  '*  Lying  within  the  area  of  the  ruin  there  is  part  of  a 
baptismal  font." — T.  S.  Muir,  Uccl.  Notes,  page  16. 

8.  Kilmory,  Arran.     Church  of  Kilmory.    "  Ljing  in  the  burial  ground  is 

a  small  baptismal  font,  square,  with  circular  cavity." — T.  S.  Muir, 
Eccl.  Notes,  page  6. 
0.  Mealastacth,  Lewis.    *'  At  Mealastacth,  in  an  open,  grassy,  and  flowery 
burial  ground,  the  foundations  of  a  chapel  and  a  rudely  formed 
elliptical  font" — T.  S.  Muir,  Eccl,  Notes,  page  40. 

10.  Olrig,  near  Thurso,  Caithness-shire.     "Iji  the  burial  ground  a  cylin- 

drical font  twenty  inches  in  length,  conically  caved  in  both  ends,  a 
form  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  before." — T.  S.  Muir, 
Eccl.  Notes,  page  109. 

11.  St  Ninian,  Sanda.    In  the  chapel.     "  Lying  within  the  church  are  the 

bowl  of  a  baptismal  font  and  a  poor  slab." — T.  S.  Muir,  Eccl.  Note*, 
page  267. 

12.  St  Catan,  Gigha.    In  the  church.     "  Lying  within  the  recess  of  the  east 

window  is  the  basin  of  a  large  octagonal  font,  the  cavity  circular, 
and  (as  is  often  the  case)  flat  bottomed,"*— T.  9.  Muir,  Eccl.  Notes, 
page  10. 

13.  St  Fergus,  Aberdeenshire. 

14.  Skeabost,  Skye.     '*  lu  an  islet  in  tjie  river  Snizort,  at  this  place,  there  is 

an  open  burying  ground,  containing  five  or  six  chapels.    In   the 
larger  building  there  is  the  basin  of  a  baptismal  font,  square,  with 
rounded  comers." — T.  S.  Muir,  Eccl.  Notes,  page  36. 
16.  Turriff",  Aberdeenshire. 
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Aberdeen  Treasnre  Trove,  Notes  on,  .           .            .  223 

Aberdeenshire,  Two  Flint  Arrow-heads  from, — Purchased,   ...  8 

Axe  of  Basalt  from, — Purchased,       .....  8 

Two  Iron  Axe-heads  from, — Purchased,        ....  288 

Eight  Arrow-heads  from, — Purchased,           ....  289 

Donations  of  Casts  of  Stone  Implements  from,          .                        .  286 

Abemethj,  Ironwork  founded  at,      .  .  .  .  89,  126,  127,  128 

Acland  (Rev.  C.  L.),  Notice  of  Stone  Circles  at  Quendale  Bay,  Shetland,  by,  282 

Ale-Cup  of  Pewter, — Purchased,        ......  9 

Algonquins,  Migrations  of  the,  in  Canada,    .  .  .  .214 

America,  North,  Stone  Axe-head  from, — Exhibited,            .            .  268 

Anderson  (Dr  Joseph),  Notice  of  an  Urn,  &c ,  found  in  a  Cist  at  Dairsie,  by,  182 

Anne  of  Denmark,  Marriage  of,  to,  James  YI.          ....  249 

Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Anniversary  Meeting  of  Society  of,            .            .  1 

Oflice-Bearers  of.  Elected,      ......  2 

Members  of.  Deceased,           ......  8 

Annual  Report  of,      ......            .  6 

Fellows  of,  Elected,    .  .  ,  1,  7,  188,  160,  198,  219,  260,  285 

Archibald  (J. ),  Donation  of  Church  Token  of  Perth,  by,      .            .  262 

Arran,  Donation  of  Arrow-heads  and  Pot  Quern  from,          .            .  199 

Attica,  Greece,  double-edged  Bronze  Axe-head  from, — Purchased, 

Anchendrane,  Ayrshire,  Donation  of  Bronze  Flanged  Axe  from, 

Auchterhonse,  Dundee,  Stone  Axes  from,— Purchased, 

Australia,  Axe  of  Greenstone,  probably  from, — Purchased,  . 

Central,  Donation  of  Savage  Weapons  from, 


Badge,  Beggar's,  Donation  of, 

Silver,  of  Charles  II.,— Exhibited, 

Badges,  Beggars',  Notes  on,  &c. 

•  issued  to  Beggars  in  Aberdeen, 


—  issued  to  Beggars  in  Aberdour, 

—  issued  to  Beggars  in  Ayr, 

—  issued  to  Beggars  in  Edinburgh, 

—  issued  to  Beggars  in  Glasgow, 
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Badges  issned  to  Beggars  in  Kirkwall,  .....  174, 175 

r  issued  to  Beggars  in  Parishes  of  Fossoway  and  TuUibole,      .  .  176,  177 

Bain  (Gilbert),  Axes,  Knives  of  Porphyry,  &c.,  from  Shetland,  Exhibited 

by, 290,  291 

Bain  (Joseph),  On  Two  Original  Seals  of  James,  First  Lord  Hamilton,  one 

attached  to  a  Document  dated  in  1457,  &c,  by,     .  203 

Balfour  (CoL  D.),  Donation  of  Urn  of  Steatite  from  Shapinsay,  by,  .  184 

Balls,  Golf,  Donation  of  Three,  ......  262 

Balmae,  Bock  Sculpture  at,  .  .  .  157 

Balquhidder,  Notes  in,  &c.,  .  .  .  .  88 

Banffshire,  Two  Flint  Arrow-heads  from,-^Purchased,         ...  8 

Collection  of  Arrow-heads  from,— Purchased,  288 

Bronze  Flat  Axe-head  from, — Purchased,       ....  288 

Bamhill,  Notice  of  Burial-Place  of  Bronze  Age  at,    .  .  .  .  816 

Beads  of  Amber,  Glass,  &c.,  found  in  a  Cist  at  Moan,  .  .  845 

Bedesmen,  The  King's,  .......  177,  178 

Bedford    (CoL  R.  B.  R.  and  F.  R.),  Donation  of  Portrait  cf   C.   Kirk- 

Patrick  Sharpe,  by, .  .  .  .  .  .  .222 

Beggars^  Badges,  Notes  on,  &c.,        ......  169 

Berwickshire,  Bronze  Axe-head  from, — Purchased,   ....  287 

—  Portion^  of  Stone  Adze  from, — Purchased,      ....  287 

Three  Arrow-heads  of  Flint  from, — ^Purchased,         .  287 

Bin  of  Cairn  ie,  Aberdeenshire,  Site  of  Old  Ironwork  at,       .  .  96 

BirkhiU,    Stirlingshire,    Urn,   Hammer,   Flint    Knife,  &c.,   found  at, — 

Exhibited, 265 

Black  (Charles),  Donation  of  Beggar's  Badge,  Communion  Tokens,  &c.,  by,  161 

Black  (Geo.  F. ),  Notice  of  Sculptured  Stone  in  the  Isle  of  Man ,  by,  825 

Black  (Friar  John),  Chaplain  of  Mary  of  tSuise,        .  .  .  .811 

Blackpark,  Boss-shire,  Site  of  Old  Ironwork  at,        .  .  .  .102 

Blackshaw,  Ayrshire,  Notice  of  a  Bock  Surface  with  Cup- marks  and  other 

Sculpturings,  at,      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  143 

Blythbank  HUl,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,  .      63,  71 

Blythhill,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,  ......  45 

Bones  found  in  Kitchen-Midden  at  Dunskeath  Hill,  .  .  .  167, 168 

found  in  St  Ninian's  Cave,    ......  139,140 

Bonnar  (Thomas),  Oriental  Water  Bottle  of  Bkck  Ware,— Exhibited  by,    .  290 

Books  for  the  Library,— Donations  of,      136,  187,  163,  199,  200,  220,  222,  263,  287 

Purchased, 10-18,  289,  290 

Boomerangs,  Donation  of  Two,  .  .261 

Boreland,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,  ......  55 

Bottle  of  Black  Ware,  Oriental,— Exhibited,  ....  290 

Bottles  of  Glass,  Four,  from  Rhodes,  near  North  Berwick,— Exhibited,       .  290 

Boyd  (D.   A.),   Notice  of  a  Rock  Surface  with  Cup-marks  and  other 

Sculpturings,  at  Blackshaw,  Ayrshire,  by,  .  .  .143 
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BrandoD,  Notice  of  Gun  Flint  Manufactory  at, 
Brass,  Highland  Brooches  of, — Purchased,    . 

Barrelled  Pistols,  Two, — Purchased, 

Three-footed  Pot  of,  from  Lochgelly, — Purchased,    . 

Three-legged  Pot  and  Ewer  of,  from  Stow,— Exhibited, 

Sporran-Clasp,  of, — Purchased, 

Brazil,  Donation  of  Pestle  of  Granite  from,  . 
Bronze  Age,  Notice  of  Burial  Place  of,  at  Bamhill,  . 

Axe,  Flauged,  from  Dufftown,— Purchased,  . 

Flanged,  from  Auchendrane,  Donation  of, 

Flanged,  from  Lanarkshire, — Purchased, 

Flat,  found  at  Culbin  Sands, — Purchased, 

Flat,  from  Berwickshire, — Purchased,  . 

Flat,  from  Banf&hire, — Purchased, 

Double-edged  Axe-head  from  Attica,  Greece,— Purchased, 

Blade  found  in  Cist  at  Bamhill, 

Brooch,  with  Celtic  Patterns,  found  at  Moan, 

Censer  from  Garvock,  Exhibition  and  Notice  of, 

Dagger  Blade  found  in  Orkney, 

Socketed  Knife  found  in  Orkney, 

Spearhead  found  in  Shetland, 

Hairpin  found  at  Quoybanks,  St  Ola, 

Collection    of.   Implements,    Ornaments,    Ac,   from    Denmark,— 

Purchased,   .... 

Spoon  found  in  a  Cist  at  Moan,  Orkney, 

Sword  found  at  Rigg,  Skye, — Purchased, 

Sword  found  at  Rigg,  Skye,  Donation  of, 

Sword  of  peculiar  form, — Exhibited, 

Weapons  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Notice  of. 

Brooch  of  Brass  from  Glentarkin,  Donation  of, 

of  Bronze,  with  Celtic  Patterns,  found  at  Moan, 

Celtic,  Terminal  Portion  of,  found  at  Stromness, 

Highland,  of  Brass,  Donation  of,       . 

Small  Luckenbooth,  from  Glenwyvis, — Purchased,   . 

Luckenbooth,  of  Silver, — Purchased, 

Penannular,  of  Silver,  Notice  of,  found  at  Casterton, 

of  Silver,  found  at  Flusken  Pike,  Cumberland, 

of  Silver,  found  near  Penrith, 

Brooches,  Highland,  of  Brass,  dated  1764  and  1769,— Purchased, 

Highland,  Two,  of  Brass, — Purchased, 

Two  Luckenbooth,  of  Silver, — Purchased,     . 

Broomylaw,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,        . 

Buchanan  (Dr  W.  M.),  Donation  of  Flint  Spearhead  from  Macinaw,  Lake 

Michigan,     ........ 
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Bachanans  and  Maclaurins,  Fend  between  the,         ....  83 
Bnick  (Rev.  G.  R.),  Flint  Implements  of  peculiar  form,  from  'Ireland, 

Exhibited  by, "^            .  201 

Bonawe,  Ironwork  founded  at,           ...            .             89,  124,  125,  126 

Burial-Places,  Notes  on  some,  in  Yell,          .....  215 

Buston,  Bone  Pin  found  in  Lake-Dwelling  at, — Exhibited,  .  264 

Butter,  Keg  of,  Donation  of,  from  Plockton,  Ross-shire,                   .            .  134 

Gademuir  Farm,  Site  of  Prehistoric  Fort  of,              ....  68 

Hill,  Peeblesshire,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,  .  .  .      16,  18,  21,  71 

Caerlee,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,  .            .            .            .            .            .            .  51 

Cairn  Fort,  Prehistoric  Fort  of,         ......  68 

Gaimgaan,  Eirkmaiden,  Urn  found  at,          ....            .  190 

Gairns  in  Yell,  Shetland, .  218 

Gaims  found  at  Glenluce,       .......  192 

Gampbell  (C),  Four  Glass  Bottles  from  Rhodes,  near  North  Berwick, — 

Exhibited  by,           .......  290 

Garaplaw,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,            ......  65 

Gamrie,  Glenluce,  Donation  of  Stone,  with  indented  Hollows,  from,  286 

Ganada,  Axe  of  Greenstone  from, — Purchased,          ....  7 

Gandybum,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,        ......  65 

Ganoe,  Notice  of  a,  found  in  Stronsay,  Orkney,        ....  279 

Gardiehill,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,          ......  64 

Gardrona,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,            .            .            .                                    .  18 

Garfrae  (Robert),  Donation  of  Urn  from  Tartraven,  by,        .  199 

Garlops,  Site  of  PreMstoric  Fort  at,  .            .            .            .  69 

Garron,  Ironwork  founded  at,            .            .            .            .            .            .  90,  129 

Gasterton,  Notice  of  Penannular  Brooch  of  Silver  found  at,  141 

Gastle  of  Edinburgh,  Notice  of  St  Margaret's  Ghapel  in,       .            .            .  291 

Gastle  Hill,  Horsburgh,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,             ....  67 

Gave  of  St  Ninian,  Notice  of  the  further  Excavation  of,        .                        .  187 

Gayerhill,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,            ......  68 

Ghancel  Arches,  Norman,  Examples  of,  in  Scotland,            .                        .  294 
Ghapel,  St  Margaret's,  Notice  of,  Edinburgh  Castle,                                     .291 

Chapel  of  St  Mary,  Edinburgh  Castle,           .....  307,  308 

Chapman  (Thomas),  Donation  of  Two  Boomerangs  by,          .  261 

Ghargelaw,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,          .                                                            .  51,  71 

ChesterhiU,  Hundleehope,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,          ....  28 

Chester  Hill,  Grierston,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,             ....  67 

Chester  Enowes,  Polmood,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,         ....  67 

Chester  Lees,  Tweedsmuir,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,         .            .            .            .  17 

Chester  Rigs,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,      .            .            .            .            .            .  63 

Ghiesley  (John),  Executed  for  Assassination  of  Sir  George  Lockhart,            .  279 

Chisholm  (James),  Donation  of  Door  Sneck  and  Wooden  Implement,  by,    .  199 
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Chisholm  (James),  Donation  of  Old  Key  and  Chinese  Steelyard,  by, 
Christian  lY.  of  Denmark  visits  James  Y I.  in  England, 
Christison  (Dr  David),  The  Prehistoric  Forts  of  Peeblesshire,  by, 
Cist,  Stone,  found  at  Carsecreugh,  Glenluce, 

Stone,  found  in  Yell,  Shetland, . 

Clach-Deai^  of  Ardvoirlich  (Charm-Stone), 

Clach-na-Bratach,  Exhibition  and  Notice  of  the, 

Clivocast,  Yell,  Standing-Stone  at,  . 

Clubs,  War,  and  Paddles,  from  South  Pacific, — Purchased, . 

Coal  known  in  Scotland  in  1291,        . 

Coal  first  used  in  EIngland  for  Iron  Smelting,  1611, 

in  Scotland  for  Iron  Manufacture,  about  1760,     . 

Coal-Mines  in  Scotland  first  worked  by  Monks  of  Newbattle  Abbey, 
Coillemohr,  Loch  Banza,  Site  of  Old  Ironwork  at,    . 
Coomlees,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,  ...  . 

CraigenhoUie,  Glenluoe,  Urn  found  at,  .  .  . 

Craiglemine,  Wigtownshire,  Donation  of  Sculptured  Stones  from, 
Croix  Well,  Banffshire,  Site  of  Old  Ironwork  at, 
Cross  at  Kuthwell,  Statement  relative  to  the, 
Crusie  of  Iron,  from  Shetland, — Purchased, 
Crusies  of  Iron,  from  Dufftown, — Purchased, 
Culbin  Sands,  Axe  of  Bronze  found  at,  — Purchased, 

Collection  of  Flint  Implements  from, — Purchased, 

Currie  (James),  Donation  of  Bronze  Flanged  Axe  from  Auchendrane,  by, 
^Ciirsiter  (James  W.),  Notice  of  a  CaDoe  found  in  Stronsay,  Orkney,  by, 

Notice  of  the  Bronze  Weapons  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  &c. 

by, 
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Mendicants,  Licensed,  Notes  on  the,  of  Scotland,     . 

MicMacs,  Use  of  Fire  by  the,  in  connection  with  their  Dead, 

Milkiston,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,  ....  . 

Mill  Rings,  Prehistoric  Fort  of,         ....  . 

Miller  (Peter),  Donation  and  Notice  of  Three  Arrow-heads  from  Nova  Scotia, 

by, 

Was  the  Town  of  Edinburgh  an  Open  and  Defenceless  one  previous 

to  1460  ?  by, 

Mitchell  (Dr  Arthur),  Donation  of  Casts  of  Stone  Implements  from  Aber 

deenshire,  by,  .....  . 

Mitchell  Hill,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,     . 

Mitchell  Hill  Rings,  Prehistoric  Fort  of,       . 

Moan,  Orkney,  Notice  of  an  Iron  Age  Deposit  found  in  a  Cist  at,     . 

Montale,  Italy,  Donation  of  Fragments  of  Pottery  from, 

Moreton,  South,  Donation  of  Core  of  Flint  from, 

Morrison  (Rev.  James),  Donation  of  Cup  of  Steatite  from  Kenny's  Hillock^ 

Urquhart  by,  . 

Mould  of  Steatite  from  Shetland, — Purchased, 
Mould,  Crusie,  from  Shetland, — Purchased, 

Muirbum,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,  ....  . 

Munro  (Dr  Robert),  Donation  of  Fragments  of  Pottery,  &c.,  from  Terra- 

maras  in  Italy,  by,  . 
Murtly,  Donation  of  Sculptured  Slab  found  at,         . 

Nebraska,  Donation  of  Arrow-heads  from,     .... 
New  Guinea,  Axe  of  Jade-like  Stone  from,— Purchased, 
New  Zealand,  Adze  of  Greenstone  from, — Purchased, 
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New  Zealand,  Donation  of  Two  Stone  Adzes  from,    . 

'  Donation  of  Axe  of  Jade  from, 

'  Stone  Implements  from, — Purchased, 

Mere-Mere  of  Jade,  from, — Purchased, 

Pendants  of  Jade,  from, — Purchased, 

Korthshield,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,       . 

Nova  Scotia,  Donation  and  Notice  of  Three  Arrow-heads  fro: 

Orkney  and  Shetland,  The  Danish  Claims  upon, 

' Notice  of  the  Bronze  Weapons  of,     . 

Pledged  to  Crown  of  Scotland, 

Orkney,  Bronze  Dagger  Blade  found  in  a  Moss  in,     . 

Bronze  Socketed  Knife  found  in, 

Collection  of  Hammerstoues  from, — Purchased, 


Pacific,  South,  Collection  of  Savage  Weapons  from, — Purchased, 

Paddle,  Carved,  from  Fyi  Islands, — Purchased, 

Paddles  and  War  Clubs,  from  South  Pacific,— Purchased, 

South  Sea,  Ac.,  Collection  of, — Purchased,   . 

Parma,  Italy,  Donation  of  Fragments  of  Pottery  from, 

Paterse,  Roman,  Donation  of  Pair  of,  from  Glenshee, 

Pato6  (Sir  Noel),  Notes  on  Clach-na-Bratach,  The  Stone  of  the  Standard,  by, 

Paul  (J.  Balfour),  Beggars*  Badges,  with  Notes  on  the  Licensed  Mendicants 

of  Scotland,  by,       .... 
Peeblesshire,  Notices  of  the  Prehistoric  Forts  of, 
Pendant  of  Cannel  Coal  from  Skirling,  Donation  of. 
Pendants  of  Jade  from  New  Zealand, — Purchased,    . 
Penninghame,  Mains  of.  Donation  of  Cross  Shaft  from, 
Penria,  Site  of  Prehistoric  Fort  at,     . 

Peru,  Plaited  Slings  and  Woven  Straps  from  Tombs  in, — Exhibited, 
Pewter,  Ale-Cup  of, — Purchased,       .... 
Photographs, — Purchased,     ..... 
Phuill,  Strachur,  Site  of  Old  Ironwork  at,     . 
Pin,  Bone,  found  in  Buston  Lake  Dwelling, —Exhibited,     . 
Pins  of  Bone  and  Copper  from  lUeray,  North  Uist, —Purchased, 
Pirn  Craig,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,         . 
Pistols,  Two  Brass-Barrelled, — Purchased,    . 

Two  Highland,  of  Steel,  Purchased,  . 

Pitcaim's  Island,  Stone- Axes,  kc,  from, — Exhibited, 

Plockton,  Boss-shire,  Donation  of  Eeg  of  Butter  from. 

Portrait  of  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Donation  of. 

Pot,  Three-footed,  of  Brass,  from  Lochgelly,— Purchased,    . 

Pottery,  Fragments  of,  &c.  Donation  of,  from  Terramaras  in  Italy, 

Prentice  (Rev.  A.),  Donation  of  Rude  Implement  from  Walls,  Shetland, 
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Quaich  of  Horn,— Purchased,  .... 

Silver,  dated  1517,— Exhibited, 

of  Wood, — Purchased,  .... 

Quarryhead,  Aberdeenshire,  Site  of  Old  Ironwork  at, 
Queen's  Remembrancer,  Articles  exhibited  by, 
Quendale  Bay,  Shetland,  Notice  of  Stone  Circles  at, 
Quoybanks,  St  Ola,  Bronze  Hairpin  found  at, 

Rachan,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,  . 

Rae  (John),  Donation  of  two  Anvil  Stones  from  Skelmuir,    . 

Ramsnndsberg,  Sweden,  Sculptured  Stone  at, 

Red-Smiddy,  Ross-shire,  Ironworks  at,         . 

Rlcard  (Richard),  Rector  of  St  Cuthbert's,  Hales  (Oolinton), 

Rigg,  Skye,  Bronze  Sword  found  at, — Purchased,     . 

Donation  of  Bronze  Sword  from,  . 

Ring,  Signet,  of  Brass, — Exhibited,  .... 

Ringknowes,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,       . 

Rings,  Chester  Rigs,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,      . 

Robertson  (Alasdair  Stewart),  Exhibition  of  Clach-na-Bratach,  by, 

(Alexander),  of  Strowan,  "  The  Poet  Chief,"  .  .      283, 

(Duncan),  of  Strowan,  .... 

(J.  S.),  Donation  of  Maori  Adzes,  by, 

Ronaldsay,  South,  Orkney,  Polished  Axe-head  from, — Purchased, 
Ross,  Easter,  Notes  on,  ....  . 

Rowardennan,  Stirlingshire,  Site  of  Old  Ironwork  at, 
Ruthwell  Cross,  Statement  relative  to  the,    . 
Rynd  (Janet),  Arms  of,  in  St  Magdalene's  Chapel,    . 

St  Angus,  Patron  Saint  of  Balquhidder, 

St  Cuthbert's,  Hales,  Notice  of  a  Deed  settling  a  Controversy  between  the 

Rector  of,  and  the  C^hurch  of  St  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh, 

(Colin ton),  The  Church  and  Lands  of, 

St  Magdalene's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  Notice  of  Stained  Glass  Shields  of 

Arms,  &c.,  in, 
St  Margaret's  Chapel,  Edinburgh  Castle,  Notice  of,    . 
St  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  her  Death, 

Relics  of,  ....  . 

St  Mary,  Chapel  of,  in  Edinburgh  C^astle,     . 

St  Ninian's  Cave,  Notice  of  the  further  Excavation  of. 

Saline,  Dunfermline,  Donation  of  Whorls  and  Disc  of  Shale  from, 

Scotland,  Notes  on  the  Ancient  Iron  Industry  of,     . 

Scrogwood,  Site  of  Prehistoric  Fort  at,  .  .  . 

Seal,  Oval,  of  Brass,  found  at  Melrose, — Exhibited  and  Purchased, 

Seals  of  James,  First  Lord  Hamilton,  Notice  of  Two, 
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Seton  (George),  Statement  Relative  to  the  Rathwell  Cross,  by 
'  Notice  of  Four  Stained  Glass  Shields  of  Anns,  &c.,  in  St  Magdalene's 

Chapel,  Cowgate,  by,         . 
Sliapinsay,  Donation  of  Urn  of  Steatite  from, 
Sharpe  (C.  Kirkpatrick),  Donation  of  Portrait  of, 
Shawhill,  Kirknrd,  Prehistorie  Fort  at, 
Shells  found  in  Eitchen-Midden  at  Dunskeath  Hill, 
Shetland  and  Orkney,  The  Danish  Claims  upon, 

Notice  of  the  Bronze  Weapons  of, 

Shetland,  Axes,  Eniyes  of  Porphyry,  &c,,  from, — Exhibited, 


•  Crusie-Mould,  Porphyry  Enives,  Ac.,  from, — Purchased, 
■  Upper  Stone  of  Quern  found  in, — Purchased, 

•  Bronze  Spearhead  found  in,  . 

•  Mould  of  Steatite  from, — Purchased, 


325, 


Shields  of  Arms  in  St  Magdalene's  Chapel,  Notice  of  Four,  . 
Sigurd  Fafni's  Bane,  The  Story  of,    . 
SUver  Badge  of  Charles  II.,— Exhibited, 

Penannular  Brooch  of.  Notice  of,  found  at  Casterton, 

Luckenbooth  Brooch  of, — Purchased, 

Brooch,  Lai^, — Exhibited,  .... 

Two  Luckenbooth  Brooches  of,— Purchased, 

Fork  and  Spoons, — Exhibited, 

Boatswain's  Whistle  of, — Purchased, 

Sim  (GeoTge),  Notes  on  the  Aberdeen  Treasure  Trove,  by,    . 
Sinclair  (Geoige),  Donation  of  Arrow-head  from  Dunkeld,    . 
Skelmuir,  Aberdeenshire,  Donation  of  two  Anvil  Stones  from, 
Skipness,  Cantyre,  Site  of  Old  Ironwork  at,  . 
Skirling,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,  .... 

Donation  of  Pendant  of  Cannel  Coal  from,    . 

Small  (John  W. ),  Donation  of  three  Dutch  Tiles,     . 

Smith  (J.),  Notice  of  a  Rock  Surface  wiUi  Cup  Marks  and  other  Sculptur 

ings,  at  Blackshaw,  Ayrshire,  by,    . 
Sporran -Clasp  of  Brass,— Purchased, 

Standard,  Exhibition  and  Notice  of  Clach-na-Bratach,  the  Stone  of 
Steelyard,  Chinese,  Donation  of,        . 
Steel,  Powder  Flask  of,— Purchased, 
Stephen  (Rev.  William),  Bronze  Censer  from  Garvock,  Exhibited  by, 
Stevenston,  Stone  Hammerhead  from, — Exhibited,  . 
Stewart  (Sir  Douglas),  Donation  of  Sculptured  Slab  found  at  Mnrtly,  by, 

(Capt.  William),  Donation  of  Bronze  Sword  from  Rigg,  Skye, 

Stirkfield,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,  ....  . 

Stirling  Bridge,  Sword  found  at,— Purchased, 

Stone  Adze  from  Berwickshire,  Portion  of, — Purchased, 

Adze  in  Handle  from  Fyi,  Exhibited, 
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stone,  Adze  of  Greenstone  from  New  Zealand, — Purchased, 
— ^  Adzes  fropi  New  Zealand,  Donation  of  Two, 

Age,  Flint  Chipping  of  the,  Characteiistics  of, 

AnTil-stones  from  Skeln^oir,  Donation  of  Two, 

Flint  Arrow-head^  from  Aherdeenshire, — Purchased, 

Arrow-heads  frou>  Arran,  Donation  of  Two,  , 

'  Flint  Arrow-heads  from  Banffshire, — Purchased, 

Flint  Arrow-heacU  from  Berwickshire,— Purchased,  . 

Arrow-head  of  Flint  found  at  Blackshaw,  Ayrshire,  . 

Arrow-heads  of  Chert  from  Canada,  Donation  of,  &c., 

Arrow-heads,  Notice  of  Urn  and,  found  in  Cist  at  Dairsie, 

'  Flint  Arrow-head  from  Dunkeld,  Donation  of, 

Flint  Arrow-heads  from  Glenluce,  Donation  of, 

Arrow-heads  of  Flint  from  Nebraska,  Donation  of  Three, 

Arrow-heads  from  Nova  Scotia,  Donation  and  Notice  of  Throe, 

Arrow-head  of  Flint  from  Windy  Goul, — Purchased, 

Axe  of  Basalt  from  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

Axehead  from  North  America, — Exhibited,  . 

-  Axe  of  Basalt  from  Anohterhouse, — Purchased, 


^-^ —  Axe  from  Auchterhouse,  Dundee, — Purchased, 

Axe  of  Greenstone,  probably  from  Australia, — Purchased, 

Axe  of  Greenstone,  from  Csoiada, — Purchased,  , 

Axe  from  Feam,  Ross-shire, — Exhibited, 

■  Axes  from  Fordonn,  Kincardineshire, — Purchased, 


Axe  of  Greenstone,  from  Gullane  Point,  Donation  of, 

Axe-Hammer  of  Felstone,  perforated,  from  Inreredc, — Purchased, 

Axe  of  Granite,  from  Kentucky, — Purchased, 

Axe  of  Quartzite  from  Locheamhead, — Purchased,    , 

Axe  of  Jade-like,  probably  from  New  Guinea, — Purchased, 

Axe  of  Jade,  Donation  of,  from  New  Zealand,  • 

Axes  from  Pitcaim's  Island, — Exhibited, 

Axe-head  from  South  Ronaldsay,— Purchased, 

Axes,  Knives  of  Porphyry,  &c.,  from  Shetland,— Exhibited, 

Axe  from  Thetford,  England, — Purchased,    . 

Axe  of  Greenstone  from  Vetholm, — Purchased, 

Circles  at  Quendale  Bay,  Shetland,  Notice  of, 

Cists  in  Yell,  Shetland,  .... 

Core  of  Flint  from  South  Moreton,  Donation  of, 

Cross,  Sculptured,  found  in  St  Niniah's  Cave, 

Cross-shaft,  Sculptured,  at  Leeds,      .    *       . 

Cross-shaft  at  Halton,  LancashiriB,     .  . 

Cup  of  Steatite  from  Kenny's  Hillock,  Urquhart,  Donation  of, 

Curling,  found  in  a  Pond  at  Birkhill, — Exhibited,    . 

Hammer,  adze-shaped,  found  at  Birkhill, — Exhibited, 
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Stone,  Hammerstone,  Perforated,  from  Lindertis,  Exhibition  and  Donation 

of, 

Implements  from  Aberdeenshire,  Donation  of  Casts  of, 

Implements  from  Ayrshire, — Exhibited, 

Flint  Implements  firom  Culbin  Sands, — Purchased, . 

Flint  Implements  from  Denmark, — Parchased, 

Implements  of  Flint  from  Denmark,  Two,— Purchased, 

Flint  Implement  from  Fordonn, — Purchased,  ,     . 

Flint  Implements  from  Glenlnce,— Purchased, 

Flint  Implements  of  peculiar  form,  from  Ireland, — Exhibited, 

Implements  of  Quartzite  from  Madras,  Donation  of, 

Implements,  Collection  of,  from  New  Zealand, — Purchased, 

Rude  Implements  of.  Two,  from  Shetland, — Purchased, 

Implement,  Donation  of  Rude,  from  Walls,  Shetland, 

with  Indented  Hollows,  from  Camrie,  Qlenluce,  Donation  of, 

Flint  Knife  found  at  Birkhill,  Stirlingshire, — Exhibited,     . 

Knives  of  Porphyry,  from  Shetland,— Purchased,     . 

Gun  Flint  Manufactory  at  Brandon,  Notice  of, 

Mere-Mere  of  Jade,  from  New  Zealand, — Purchased, 

Waterwom  Pebbles  from  North  Uist,  Perforated, — Pnrohasod, 

Pestle  of  Granite,  from  Brazil,  Donation  of, , 

■  Pot  Quern  of,  Donation  of,  from  Arran, 


Upper  of  Quern,  from  Roy  Bridge,  Donation  of, 

Upper  of  Quern,  fonnd  in  Shetland,— Purchased, 

Ring  of  Wrought  Coal  found  at  Blackshaw,  Ayrshire, 

Notice  of  a  Rock  Surface,  with  Cup-marks  and  other  Scnlpturings, 

at  Blackshaw,  Ayrshire,   •  .  .  .  • 

Notices  of  Rock-Sculpturings  of  Cups,  &c.,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire, 

Rune-inscribed,  found  in  Whithorn  Priory  Churchyard, 

— » Sculptured,  at  Drafle,  Upland,  Sweden, 

Sculptured,  at  Gdk,  Sweden, 

Sculptured,  Notice  of,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,     . 

Sculptured  Slab,  Donation  of,  found  at  Murtly, 

Sculptured,  at  Ramsundsberg,  Sweden, 

Slab,  Monumental,  in  St  Magdalene's  Chapel,  Cowgato,  Notice  of, 

Flint  Spearhead  from  Macinaw,  Lake  Michigan,  Donation  of, 

Standing,  at  Clivocast,  Yell,  Shetland,         , 

Standing,  near  Bum  of  Forse,  Papal,  North  Yell, 

Standing,  at  Hubie,  Yell,      • 

Standing,  at  Succamires,  Unst, 

Whorl  found  in  St  Ninian's  Cave,     . 

Whorl  from  Lippeumuir,  Perthshire,  Donation  of, 

Whorls  of,  from  Saline,  Dunfermline,  Donation  of. 

Stones,  Cup-Marked,  in  Balquhidder,  Notes  on, 
Cnp-Marked,  in  Ayrshire,      .  • 
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Stones,  Hammer,  from  Orkney, — Purcliased,  ....         288 

Horse-Shoe  Markings  on,  in  Ayrshire,  ....         146 

Ringed  Cups  on,  in  Ayrdiire,  .....  146 

Spiral  Markings  on,  in  Ayrshire^       ...  .  .  .149 

Sculptured,  Donation  of  Five,  from  Wigtownshire,  .  .  188 

—  Standing,  Notes  on  Some,  in  the  Island  of  Yell,       .  .  .216 

Stow,  Three-legged  Pot  and  Ewer  of  Brass,  from,— Exhibited,         .  164 

Stromness,  Terminal  Portion  of  Celtic  Brooch  found  at,       .  .  .  846,  846 

Stronsay,  Notice  of  Canoe  found  in,  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  279 

Sturtevant  (Simon)  obtains  Patent  for  Use  of  Coal  in  Smelting,        .  .  96 

Struthers  (Rev.  J.),  Stone  Axe-head  from  North  America,  Exhibited  by,  .  268 
Sword,  Basket-Hilted, — Purchased,   ,     ■       ,  ,  ,  ,  .  8 

found  near  Stirling  Bridge, — Purchased,*       ....  9 

Wooden,  from  Melanesia, — Purchased,  ....  287 

Swords,  Two  Basket-hilted, — Purchased,      .....         289 

Tait  (Wm.)  Three-legged  Pot  and  Ewer  of  Brass,  from  Stow,  Exhibited  by,         164 
Tarbert,  Dumbartonshire,  Site  of  Old  Ironwork  at,  •  .  •  •  99 

Tartraven,  Linlithgowshire,  Donation  of  Urn  from,  .  .  .  199 

Taylor  (J.  J.),  Donation  of  Foot  of  Glass  from  Brechin,  by,  .  .  286 

Teinds,  Notice  of  a  Controversy  in  regard  to  the  '*  De  Craggis  et  Goigin,"  .  276 

Terramaras  in  Italy,  Donation  of  Fragments  of  Pottery,  &c.,  from,  ,  .  286 

Thetford,  England,  Stone  Axe  from,— Purchased,     .  .  ,  .289 

Thomson  (Dr  John),  Donation  of  Flint  Arrow-head  from  Glenluce,  by,       .  193 

Tiles,  Donation  of  Three'Dutch,        ......  220 

Tinder-Box,  Donation  of,  and  Appliances,     .....  286 

Tinnis,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  70 

Tinnis  Castle  blown  up  by  James  VI.,  .....  70 

Tippermair,  Perthshire,  Donation  of  Whorl  of  Claystone  from,        .  .  262 

Tod  (James),  Donation  of  Urn  of  Food- Vessel  type,  from  Arran,      .  .  160 

Token,  Church,  Donation  of,  from  Perth,     .....  262 

Tokens,  Communion,  Donation  of,    .  .  .  .  .  .  162 

Tomintoul,  Aberdeenshire,  Iron-Mine  at,      .  .  .  .  .  94 

TorhiU,  Happrew,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,  .  .  .  .  .      67,  71 

Torhouskie,  Wigtown,  Portion  of  Urn  found  at,        .  .  .188 

Torrs,  Mid,  Cinerary  Urn  found  at,  ,  ,  .  .184 

Low,  Donation  of  SmaU  Saucer-shaped  Urn  from,       .  .  .  186,  286 

Torwood,  Prehistoric  Fort  at,  ......  65 

Treasure  Trove,  Notes  on  Aberdeen,  .....  223 

Trinity,  Collegiate  Church  of  the  Holy,        .....  809 
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